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ET but Beatrice 

4 And Benedicke be seen, loe, in a trice, 

The cock-pit, galleries, boxes all are full,” 

says Mr. Leonard Digges. The verses of 
Mr. Digges, an Oxford scholar, were pre- 
fixed to ‘‘ Poems, written by Will. Shake- 
speare, gent.,”” published at London in 
1640. The linesare supposed to have been 
originally intended to appear in the First 
Folio of Shakespeare’s plays. However 
that may be, they prove the popularity of 
Much Ado about Nothing in years not so 
long after Shakespeare's death. Digges 
has been remarking that Ben Jonson’s 
pieces have only a succés d’estime, and 


“ Acted, have scarce defraied the sea-cole fire,” 


while the dramas of ‘‘ Will. Shakespeare, 
gent.,” are : 


“Like the coyned gold, whose lines in every page 
Shall pass true current to succeeding age.” 
Mr. Digges may not have been a very 
great poet, but he is a vates in the other 
sense: succeeding ages find his prophecy 
come true; and pit, boxes, and galleries 
yet welcome Benedick and Beatrice, Dog- 
berry and Verges. We all have our fa- 
vorites among the comedies. There be 
some who reckon Much Ado about No 
thing in the rank of Shakespeare’s best 
six pieces. Probably it is really in that 
proud place, as an acting play. ‘*‘In the 
closet,”’ as they say, it is hardly so pre- 
eminent, and is not among the plays most 
rich in poetry and most magical in style. 
The stage has its conventions, accepts im- 
possible plots, admits astoundingly sudden 
changes of character, in all of which ele- 
ments Much Ado about Nothing is more 
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than necessarily rich. If it were a new 
piece, the critics of the first night’s per- 
formance would have a good deal to say 
against the plot. The fable in which a 
lover is made to believe he sees the proof 
of his lady’s falseness, when he sees only 
her maid dressed up in her garments, is 
probably of great antiquity. ‘‘ The substi- 
tuted bride ’—really a deceitful maid of 
the bride’s—is a common figure, not only 
in German and Scotch and Norse, but 
even in Zulu nursery tales. To limit the 
extent of the handmaid’s deceit is an easy 
modification of the world-wide legend. 
Shakespeare must have known it through 
Spenser’s ‘‘Faerie Queene” 
Canto iv.). 


(Book ii., 
“This gracelesse man, for furtherance of his guile, 
Did court the handmayd of my lady deare,” 


with all that follows. Spenser, again, 
probably adapted the incident from Arios- 
to’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso.” In Ariosto the 
traitor is moved by jealousy: the lady 
has rejected his suit. In Spenser, his mo- 
tive is not clearly stated: 
“He either envying my toward good, 
Or of himselfe to treason ill disposd.” 


In Much Ado about Nothing, Don John, 
being a bastard, is one of those characters 
with a natural malignity, and love of 
mischief for its own sake, though he is also 
jealous of Claudio’s triumphant youth. 
3ut Shakespeare keeps much closer to the 
form which Bandello gives the legend in 
one of his novels, where the scene is laid, 
as by Shakespeare, at Messina, and wherein 
the accused heroine is feigned to die (as in 
All rights reserved. 








Don Joun. ‘‘Only to despite them, I will endeavor anything. 
Act 11, Scene IT. 


the play), and is brought forward like the 
statue in the Winter's Tale, disguised, 
not as a statue, but as her own cousin. 
This plot, with the hasty and disloyal 
readiness of the lover to believe evil, and 
with the sudden death of the lady, not 
vouched for by ‘‘erowner’s law,” may 
pass, of course, on the stage. But the 
levity of Claudio after he has disgraced 
his bride, his arrogant cynicism when con- 
fronted by her father and uncle, his ready 
repentance, and the still more ready re- 
pentance of his tool, Borachio, are all cer- 
tainly most displeasing, and if true to na- 
ture, not true to the nature of the jewne 
premier in a drama. 

The fact is that, as in Measure for Mea- 
sure, and in As You Like It, Shakespeare 
was determined to make the play ‘* end 
well” at any price. If the plot required 
moral impossibilities from the characters, 
so much the worse for these characters 
for Angelo, Claudio, and the elder brother 
of Orlando. He had not interested him- 


” 


self much in them, or not so much as to 
prevent his treating them like marionettes. 
Nor does Shakespeare care much how he 
disposes of his ‘‘second lady.” Hero, 
Mariana, Celia,are all not happily wedded, 
or happily wedded only within the con- 
ventional requirements of the pit and gal- 
leries. There has been some recent dis- 
cussion about sudden changes of char- 
acter on the stage, @ propos of a play 
named Beau Austin. Its authors might 
certainly quote Shakespearian parallels 
for the Beau’s repentance (if he did repent), 
and for giving the unlucky heroine to 
that elderly man of fashion. Critics may 
thus arraign the plot of Much Ado about 
Nothing, but to condemn it is really to 
make nothing the matter of much ado. 
The characters have to be ‘‘ got off” in a 
manner which will please the groundlings. 
In a modern tale or play we would not 
have Hero forgive Claudio. ‘‘ Kill Clau- 
dio,” we say, like Beatrice. We would 
not let Borachio off so easily. We would 
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if we were ‘“ Realists’’) dispute the co 
neidence by which the watch hear Con 
ade and Borachio conspiring. It is im 
wrobable. Away with it! It is 
the tales which have been told a hundred 
times. But all this has little to do with 
he merit of the piece as an acting play, 
imagine that a 
critic for the first time, like 
M. Jules Lemaitre, may condemn Much 
Ado about Nothing as indifferently char 
The English-speaking world has 


one of 


hough one can foreign 


who sees it 


penté! 
made up its mind not to mind these trifles. 
Yet, to confess the truth, I canne), when 
reading the play in cold blood, easily ac 
cept Claudio. He may have been a very 


fair representative of the Elizabethan gild- 
ed youth; and yet we do not like to be- 
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lieve that Sidney or Raleigh would have 
himself with 
levity, and would have been so promptly 
The plot, then, does not hold 
water as far as its graver interest is con 
with the real 
protagonists of the play, who, of course, 
are not Hero and Claudio, but 
and Benedick. 
them, 


Bandello. 


conducted his heartless 


forgiven. 


cerned. It is otherwise 
Beatrice 
Shakespeare did not take 
Dogberry, from 
He drew them 
with absolute knowledge and consistency, 
Thomas Campbell, the author of ‘' Ye 
Mariners of England,” thought Beatrice 
‘‘an odious woman.” He had known a 
pair like Beatrice and Benedick, he says, 
and they had lived together unhappily, 
and parted at last. To this we can say 


nor Spenser or 


from nature, 


Benepick. ‘‘ What, my dear Lady Disdain! are you yet living?” 


Act I., Scene 1 
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492 HARPER'S NEW 
only that Mr. Campbell's acquaintances 
must have had but a superficial resem- 
blance to Beatrice and Benedick. It may 
be a heresy, but, for one, 1 am convinced 
that loved each other be- 
fore Benedick went to the wars, though 


those two had 


their love-making had been all fencing 
and Many a time, no doubt, 
Lady Disdain carried an anxious heart 
when Montanto” the 
tented field. Observe that she asks for 
him the moment that she hears of the ex- 
pedition’s return. 


sparring. 


** Signior was in 


“IT pray you, is Signior Montanto returned from 
the wars, or no?” 


There is a good deal of relief in her in- 
stant outbreak of badinage about the gen- 
tleman of Padua. There has always been 
‘‘a kind of merry war between Signior 
Benedick and her ”’—an Elizabethan flirta- 
tion, what the Scotch call ‘‘daffing.” Be- 
atrice’s wit, let it be frankly avowed, is 
uncommonly Elizabethan. It would have 
been called ‘* chaff” if our rude forefathers 
had known the word in that sense. She 
utters ‘‘ large jests,”’ ponderable persiflage. 
If she did not steal it from the Hundred 
Merry Tales, as was said, she had been a 
scholar in that school of coquettes. We 
cannot be angry with the French for fail- 
ing to see the point or edge of this lady’s 
wit. It has occasionally no more point 
or edge than a bludgeon. For example: 


Benedick. God keep your ladyship stil in that 
mind! so some gentleman or other shall ’seape a 
predestinate scratched face. 

Beatrice. Scratching could not make it worse, an 
*twere such a face as yours. 


This kind of merry combat would be 
thought blunt by a groom and a scullion. 
There is no possibility of avoiding this dis- 
tressing truth. Beatrice, while she has not 
yet acknowledged her love to herself, nor 
been stirred by the wrong done to Hero, 
is not a mistress of polished and glittering 
repartee; but it were absurd, indeed idiot- 
ic, to call her ‘‘odious.”” Other times, oth- 
er manners. Wit is avery volatile affair. 
Look, for example, at Mr. Paley’s collec- 
tion of rudenesses and ineptitudes called 
The Wit of the Greeks. It is humor that 
lives—the humor of Falstaff, of Benedick 
when he is not engaged in a wit combat. 
The humors of Dogberry can never grow 
flat and stale; but the ** wit” of Beatrice is 
neither better nor worse than that of her 
waiting gentlewoman, Margaret. Yet 
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Benedick, though he is shrewdly touched 
by some of her sallies, has clearly from the 


first a liking for Beatrice, as Beatrice has 
for him. There's her 
cousin, an she were not possessed of a 
fury, exceeds her as much in beauty as 
the first of May does the last of Decem- 
ber.” And ‘* when Liking marries Pity,” 
as the late Lord Lytton might have said, 
‘their offspring is Love.” Beatrice’s 
friends and Benedick’s have only to devise 
the charming scenes the overheard 
when Pity weds Liking, 
and Love is ‘‘the consekens of that 
noeuvre,”” 


Of Hero he says, ** 


of 
conversations 
ma- 
From that moment Benedick 
and Beatrice have the courage to be their 
real selves, and become two of the most 
gallant, amiable, and loyal hearts whom 
we meet even in the plays of Shakespeare. 

The skill in the development of the 
plot is almost as excellent as the plot it- 
self is feeble—if we are to deal strictly 
with such mere canvases. Scene succeeds 
brilliant scene, and character is rapidly 
unfolded in dialogue and action. Clau- 
dio is as prompt to fall in love at first 
sight as to be sullenly and stupidly jea- 
lous of the Prince at the masked ball. 
This gay spectacle is charming on the 
stage; and here Beatrice hits Benedick 
more shrewdly than usual: ‘‘ He'll but 
break a comparison or two on me, which, 
peradventure, not marked, or not laughed 
at, strikes him into melancholy; and 
then there’s a partridge’ wing saved, for 
the fool will eat no supper that night.” 
An admirable satire on the jester, who, 
like Mr. Wagg in Pendennis, is ** impu- 
dent and easily abashed.” Then Claudio, 
in blank verse, discovers his jealcus folly, 
‘** Farewell, Hero,” and prepares us for 
his readiness to believe in her disloyalty. 
Then Benedick, hurt at being styled ‘‘ the 
Prince's fool,” actually speaks about ‘‘ the 
base, though bitter, disposition of Bea- 
trice,” which, on the theory that he was 
in love with her from the first, only shows 
how extremely thin-skinned wits are—a 
fact of every-day experience, Review a 
reviewer, or make a pun on a punster’s 
name, and *‘ how the rogue roars!”’ 

As to Benedick, a minute critic may 
easily observe that there have been pas- 
sages between him and Beatrice. 


Don Pedro. Come, lady, come; you have lost the 
heart of Signior Benedick. 

Beatrice. Indeed, my lord, he lent it me a while; 
and I gave him use for it, a double heart for his 
single one: marry, once before, he won it of me 
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with false dice, therefore your grace may well say, 
I have lost it. 

We must take Beatrice at her own esti 
mate: ** There was a star danced, and un 
der that was I born,” or at the estimate of 
her friends, ‘‘ By my troth! a pleasant 
spirited lady,” and regret that most of her 
wit in the early scenes is no longer very 
witty. On the same evidence, that of 
Don Pedro, it is still easier to accept ‘* the 
sensible Benedick” for what he later 
proves himself to be, ‘Sof a noble strain, 
of approved valor, and confirmed hon 
esty.”’ These opinions of the people who 
know the lively pair best, lead them to 
lay the charming plots for their happi- 
ness, at the very moment almost when 
Don John’s tool, Borachio, is persuading 
Margaret to show herself in the dress of 
Hero. As Borachio afterward gives Mar- 
garet a good character (not that we like 
Borachio’s security), it is to be supposed 
that Shakespeare follows Spenser here: 
the waiting gentlewoman does not un- 
derstand that her disguise is to be used 
against her mistress. 


“Ne should faire Claribell with all her art, 
Though she thy lady be, approach thee neare: 
For proofe thereof, this evening, as thou art, 
Aray thyselfe in her most gorgeous geare, 

That I may more delight in thy embracement deare.” 


Margaret is persuaded that she and Bo- 
‘achio are only amusing each other by 
playing at being Heroand Claudio. But 
why Margaret is to call Borachio Claudio 
within Claudio’s own hearing—‘ they 
will hear Margaret term me Claudio ”— 
it is impossible to explain, except on the 
hypothesis that Shakespeare sometimes 
nods. 

In accordance with the theory that 
Benedick is already in love with Beatrice, 
he now tries, in a soliloquy, to argue 
himself out of love, and at the amorous 
Claudio. ‘*May I be so converted, and 
see with these eyes? I cannot tell; I 
think not: I will not be sworn, but love 
may transform me to an oyster; but I'll 
take my oath on it, till he have made an 
oyster of me, he shall never make me 
such a fool.” Benedick ‘‘doth protest too 
much,” and in the midst of his high argu- 
ment he slips into the arbor, and Don Pe- 
dro, Claudio, and Leonato lay their trap 
for him. It isan old trap, and if married 
people ever made their confessions, many 
of them would admit that they have fall- 
en into it. There is always a sister, or a 


cousin, or an aunt, or a friend, to persuade 
two young people that each is devoted to 
the other. The daughters of Eve have 
played this game since summer first was 
leafy. 

It is **most wonderful that she should 
so dote on the Signior Benedick.” 

“Ist possible? Sits the wind in that 
corner!” whispers the sensible Benedick. 

The savage bull is in the toils. Bene- 
dick would not think it ‘‘a gull” even if 
the white-haired fellow did not speak it. 
‘*Love me!” says Benedick, with a lover's 
usual logic; ‘‘ why, it must be requited!” 
Had Benedick not been as many fathoms 
deep in love already as ever Rosalind was, 
his celebrated sensible character would 
have made him fly to the port of Messi- 
na, and go away by the first boat ‘to 
fight the foreign loons in their ain coun- 
trie,” a resource always open to the gen- 
tlemen of the period. His tickled vanity 
—‘‘]T must not seem proud ”’—makes him 
‘*spy some marks of love” in Beatrice. 
No doubt the marks were there, though, 
in the technical language of young la- 
dies, she certainly does not ‘‘give him 
any encouragement.” The sister plot, 
between Ursula and Hero, on Beatrice’s 
affections, is charmingly discriminated 
from the other by the delicate poetry of 
Hero: 


“For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference.” 


And again: 
“No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful: 
I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards of the rock.” 
And again: 


‘“Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes.” 


A lovely picture in a line. Even blank 
verse is not stately and happy enough for 
Beatrice’s confession to herself after this 
joyful hearing. She talks in rhyming 
numbers. 


*“ And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee; 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand; 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band: 
For others sav, thou dost deserve; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly.” 


Cupid's crafty arrow does not wound 
only by hearsay: she has felt its point al- 
ready. ‘* The two bears will not bite one 
another when they meet.”’ 

The chief plot, the bait of Don John’s 
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malignity which Claudio is so eager to 
swallow, has this main advantage, this 
unborrowed merit, that it introduces Dog- 
berry and Verges. Shakespeare is always 
Hav- 
ing his constables in his eye, he forgets all 
about Messina, about Sicily, and foreign 
manners, makes his watchmen as 
thoroughly English as they are immor- 
tally diverting. Mr. Halliwell has print- 
ed part of a letter from Lord Burghley to 
Mr. Francis Walsingham, written in 1586, 
and describing the English Dogberrys of 
the day. 

‘*As I came from London homeward 
in my coach, I saw at every town’s end 
the number of ten or twelve standing 
with long staves.” And these worthies 
he took for mere idlers, but he found 
them to be watchmen, lying in wait for 
three malefactors who *‘ were wanted.” 
About those persons the watch knew only 
that them had a hooked 
**Surely,” Lord Burghley goes on, *‘ these 
watchmen stand so openly in plumps as 
no suspected person will go near them; 
and if they be no better instructed but to 
find three persons by one of them having 
a hooked nose, they may miss thereof,” 
and so thank Heaven that they are rid of 
three knaves. Dogberry may have been 
studied from one of these intelligent mem- 
bers of the old English police. He is the 
eternal type of the conceited official, ab- 
solutely absorbed in his own importance, 
and among all Shakespeare’s many Mal- 
aprops, Dogberry is perhaps the most 
consistently entertaining. Almost every 
speech he makes containsa jewel. Pearls 
of absurdity drop from his lips like real 
pearls from those of the girl in the fairy 
tale. All his phrases have become by- 
words, as: ‘‘ To be a well-favoured man is 
the gift of fortune; but to write and read 
comes by nature.” ‘‘ For your reading 
and writing, let that appear when there is 
no need of such vanity.” 

But it is absurd to quote passages which 
every one knows by heart, and which no 
one can read or remember without being 
moved to Lord Chesterfield’s vulgar in- 
firmity of laughter. Pope and Swift are 
said never to have been heard to laugh. 
Lord Chesterfield hoped that his son nev- 
er would laugh. Could any of those per- 
sons of quality ever have read the address 
of Dogberry to his watch, or his reiterated 
complaints about being written down an 
ass? The delicious expedient by which 


quite indifferent to ‘* local color.” 


and 


one of nose. 
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the watch sits on the church bench til} 
two, with the proclaimed intention of then 
going all to bed, brings about the fortu 
nate coincidence by which Borachio and 
Conrade are overheard conspiring. The 
watch ‘recovers the most dangerous 
piece of lechery that was ever known in 
the commonwealth”; and if Dogberry 
had not been so delightfully Dogberry, 
Don Jolin’s plot would never have come 
to the ripening, and there would have 
been no play. The scoundrels would 
have been denounced before old Leonato 
in the morning, before Claudio had the 
chance of displaying his odious character 
in church, but, alas, Dogberry, when he 
does come to Leonato with his story, be- 
stows all his tediousness on him. ‘‘ Yea, 
an ‘twere a thousand times more than 
it is.” There is a daring and humorous 
originality here, which only Shakespeare 
would have ventured. If there is a par 
allel to such momentous news being so 
absurdly delayed, it is in the Agamem- 
non, where the chorus of dotards dod 
ders, drivels and plays the Dogberry 
while the fatal net is woven, the fatal 
stroke at the King of Men is being dealt 
within the palace. But the Atschylean 
chorus only makes us angry, like British 
statesmen quibbling and dividing and 
perorating while the days went by and 
Khartoom was left unrelieved. Dogber- 
ry, in spite of our impatience, compels 
our mirth even in the crisis of Hero’s fate. 

Impatience, of course, turns to impotent 
anger when Claudio jauntily denounces 
Hero at the altar—Hero as pure 


“as Dian in her orb, 
As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown.” 


‘*Hath no man’s dagger here a point for 


me?’ Leonato calls. The marvel is that 
no man’s dagger has a point for Claudio. 
Benedick is attired in wonder, he 
knows not what to say.” But Beatrice 
knows what to say, as, naturally, she in- 
evitably knows what to think, and “‘ dis- 
dain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes” 
with excellent reason at last. Benedick is 
wise enough to know that John the bastard 
is the maker of the plot." The Friar has 
the device of a feigned death for Hero, 
which seems to have been familiar to 
Shakespearian ecclesiastics, and old Leo- 
nato speaks proudly and likeaman. But 
we do not breathe again, as it were, after 
Claudio’s outrage on the sweetest and 
gentlest of women, till Beatrice speaks: 


“so 








Ursvuta. ‘ She’s lim’d, I warrant you; we have caught her, madam.” 
Hero. ‘‘If it prove so, then loving goes by haps: 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps.” 
Act IIL, Scene I. 
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BEATRICE. ‘‘ Against my will, I am 


“O, that I were a man !—What! bear her in hand 
until they come to take hands; and then with public 
accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated rancor, 
—QO God, that I were aman! I would eat his heart 
in the market-place.” 


Though Hero forgave Claudio, we may 
be happily certain that Beatrice never 


did. Our friends’ wrongs are infinitely 
more difficult to pardon than our own, 
and Beatrice was not a lady of general 
and feeble good-nature. It difficult 
not to that Benedick let Claudio 
off so easily, with contempt and a chal- 
lenge, but so the fortune of the play must 
needs determine it. Angelo even is a 
person whom it is comparatively easy to 
pardon. Claudio throughout behaves like 
the most hateful young cub. He is, per 
haps, more absolutely intolerable when he 
fleers and jests at the anger of Leonato 
than even when he denounces Hero, mak- 
ing her a sacrifice to the vanity of his jea- 


is 
regret 
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sent to bid you come in to dinner.” 
Act IT., Scene 111. 


lousy. It is his self-love, not his love, that 
suffers from the alleged conduct of Hero, 
and he carries his grudge so far as to flout 
Leonato when he ‘speaks not like a do- 
tard or a fool,” and ‘‘ challenges him to 
trial of aman.” He has infinitely more 
dignity than his brother Antonio, who, 
with an old man’s contempt for the 
new school of swordsmanship, cries, ‘‘ Sir 
boy, [ll whip you from your foining 
fence.” 

Shakespeare lived just when the new 
method of the passado and the punto re- 
verso came in, when men were only be- 
ginning to kill by the book of arithmetic, 
with their one, two, and the third in your 
bosom. It is likely that old Antonio 
would have been pinked at the first dis- 
engagement. It is again a happiness to 
the reader or spectator when Benedick 
comes in, and, in a very sober and gentle- 
man-like manner abates the insolence of 
Claudio: 
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Wilt thou use thy wit?” tleman tells him that he is a villain, and 
It is in my seabbard; shall I draw it?.... = is peady to make his words good. We 
‘You are a villain ;—I jest not ;—I will make it “Ry P ; " : 
can do nothing now to men like Claudio. 
They may break their word, and ladies’ 
hearts, with perfect and graceful impu- 
Duelling is an illogical, and in English- nity. It is entirely safe, rather diverting, 
speaking lands an obsolete and discredited in fact, than otherwise, a feather in the 


od how vou dare, with what you dare, and when 
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DocBerRry. ‘‘ Dost thou not suspect my place? Dost thou not suspect my years? 
—O that he were here to write me down an ass!” 
Act IV.. Scene Il 


custom. This is very well; the balance cap ofthe male jilt. When such things are 
of advantage is on the side of our man- done, even a peaceful man sees the meri- 
But how it clears the torious side of the older arrangement, the 


ners, very likely. 
ancient way of punishing villanies that 


air, in a case like Claudio’s, when a gen- 
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now go unavenged. But we try to ar- 
range life on a system of compromise; 
otherwise, one presunies, there would be 
very frequent by-elections in an English 
Parliament. Apparently the Elizabethan 
code of manners permitted the idiotic 
pleasantries which Claudio, to disguise 
the meaning of Benedick’s whispered 
challenge, tries to break on him. Our 
indignation with Claudio is interrupted 
by the delightful Dogberry, with ** the 
plaintiff's” not forgetting ‘‘to specify, 
when time and place shall serve, that I 
am an ass.” 

In Dogberry’s part Shakespeare simply 
revels in humor. When Dogberry and 
Verges and the Sexton get their gowns 
on, when Dogberry is on the seat of British 
Themis (for Sicilian Messina has nothing 
to do with the matter), he excels himself, 
and far outdoes mere modern waggeries. 

** Masters, it is proved already that you 
are little better than false knaves; and 
it will go near to be thought so short- 
ly.” What an admirable résumé of the 
relations between speculative demonstra- 
tion and mature public opinion! The 
Sexton is like Mr. Nupkins’s clerk at the 
trial of Mr. Pickwick in Ipswich. Hum- 
ble as he is, compared with the great Dog- 
berry, he knows that Dogberry does not 
go ‘‘the right way to examine.” But 
Dogberry is not to be snubbed. ‘* Marry, 
that’s the eftest way,” he cries, and soars 
to the famous exclamation, ‘* Flat bur- 
glary as ever was committed!” - *‘O that 
he were here to write me down—an ass! 
But, masters, remember that 1 am an ass; 
though it be not written down” (the pa- 
thos is almost lyrical), ‘* yet forget not that 
I am an ass.” O thou pretty piece of 
flesh as any in Messina! we shall forget 
the fat knight as soon as thee; thou unap- 
proached, unparalleled father of all them 
that sit in vestries, and discharge muni- 
cipal functions! 

The last of the various stratagems in 
Much Ado about Nothing, that by which 
a feigned cousin of Hero, really Hero 
herself, is offered to ** poor Claudio,” does 
not reconcile the spectator to that worth- 
less young man. 

‘**Your over-kindness doth wring tears 
from me,” he says, and perhaps charity 
will regard his readiness to marry a new 
bride, ‘‘ were she an Ethiope,” as only < 
token of repentance. ‘‘ Charity believeth 
all things; malice or stupidity believes 
anything, like Claudio. He has procured 








a rhyming epitaph, and this he ‘‘ read 
from a scroll” which he never wrote, ov. 
the supposed grave of Hero. When th; 
true Hero unmasks and stands befor 
Claudio, the moment should be one of 

happiness which cannot be expressed, ; 

mortal language has no words for such : 
joy, when 


“To-day the dead are living, 
The lost is found to-day.” 


This is the utmost of bliss which the fan 
ey can feign for spirits in Elysium, and 
this reward, in the play, falls to Claudio 
So infinitely is he impressed by it that in 
the course of three minutes he is teasing 
Benedick about 
“A halting sonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fashion’d to Beatrice,” 


while Hero is equally humorous over a 
similar effusion of Beatrice’s. That plea- 
sant pair confess that they take each other 
‘*for pity,” ‘‘ and partly to save your life, 
for I was told you were in a consump- 
tion.” 

All this is perfectly true to their gay 
characters; but if there be any such thing 
as passion, who can say that the behavior 
of Claudio and Hero is anything but a 
rapid, reckless way of drawing to a happy 
conclusion, and *‘ Strike up, pipers’? <A 
comedy is a comedy, the pipers must 
strike up, and we ‘“‘leave the board of 
fancy,” as Mr. Swinburne says of As You 
Like It, ** with a palatable morsel of sweet 
sugar on the tongue.” The Comic Muse 
imperiously commands the author to this 
conclusion. This is the unavoidable 
weak point of Much Ado about Nothing. 
Perhaps nobody will carry heresy so far 
as to say that this piece is better to read 
than to see on the stage; on the other 
hand, it lives for the stage, and on the 
stage. It is a master-work for the thea- 
tre, glittering with points and changes, 
merry or hushed with laughter and sur- 
prises. It is said that Benedick was Gar- 
rick’s favorite Shakespearian part; it re- 
quires such humor, dignity, and gallantry 
as will try the greatest actor’s powers to 
the highest. A Benedick who makes 
faces and ‘‘ clowns” the part, for example, 
where he listens to the whispered dis- 
course on Beatrice’s love, leaves a distinct 
and horrible stain on the memory. And 
she who acts Beatrice, again, like her who 
acts Rosalind, must above all things be a 
lady, and act like a lady. Mrs. Jamieson 
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Ciavupti0 (reads from a scroll), ‘‘ Done to death by slanderous tongues Was the Hero that here lies.” 
Act V., Scene Il. 
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has called Beatrice ‘‘a fine lady,” and Mr. 
Marshall in his preface to the play de- 
murs—‘‘ surely nothing could be so un- 


Mr. Mar- 


shall has a very poor opinion of fine la- 


like a fine lady as Beatrice.” 


dies, but Mrs. Jamieson means a grande 
dame de par le monde; not a fribble of 
fashion, but a woman of high breeding, 
is a 
mere dispute about the meaning of words. 
I cannot with Mr. Marshall that 
3eatrice’s wit combats with Benedick are 
‘like an exhibition of the most brilliant 
fencing”; them like 
clumsy cudgel-play. We must be frank, 
and here I am rather on the side of that 
Accuser of the Brethren M. Jules Lemai- 
tre. 


high passion, and high courage. It 


agree 


some of are more 


The wit combats must be judged 
historically. The two-handed sword of 
Signior Montanto was just going out in 
the duel; the delicate sword was just 
coming in. Even court wit was clumsy 
in Shakespeare’s time, and trammelled 
by euphuistie flourishes, as fencing was 
encumbered by a ponderous weapon, and 
perplexing secret bottes, and needless 
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lab« rious manceuvres. 


of her own 


The wit of Bk 
time; her gallan 
and loyal nature is of all times. TT 
drama in which she lives is ‘‘a mello 
glory of the British stage,” rather than 
like the Midsummer Night's Dream o 
As You Like It, the poetic charm fo 
solitary hours in the life contemplative 
Played first, probably, in 1599 or 1600, th: 
comedy is of Shakespeare’s happiest ag 
and kindliest humor. Nobody is melan 
choly here; not one of the poet’s favorite 
melancholies holds the stage; for we can 


atrice is 


not number the morose and envious Don 
John with Jaques or with Hamlet. He 
is not a deeply studied character, like 
Iago, and is a villain only because a vil 
lain is needed by the play. In fact, 
Claudio is the real villain as well as the 
jeune premier of the piece. It is pretty 
plain that Shakespeare loved not the gay 
ruffilers of his age, though, after all, in 
opposition to the sullen and sus>icious 
vanity, the heartless raillery, of Claudio, 
he has given us the immortal Mercutio as 
a representative of the gallants of his time. 


THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


BY RICHARD WHEATLEY. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR CADWALLADER COLDEN. 


From “ The Colonial Records.”’ 


TINHE history of the New York Chamber 

of Commerce is the key to the history 
of the United States. It represents the 
ideas, principles, aspirations, and methods 


which gavé birth to American national 
ity, and which have shaped its polity for 
more than a hundred years. The rooms 
in which the Chamber of Commerce meets 
are over the site of the old Middle Dutch 
church, afterward the United States Post 
office, and are adorned with portraits and 
busts of merchants, statesmen, and war- 
riors, more or less intimately associated 
with the historyof the body. 

As a society the Chamber of Commerce 
consists of 1000 regular members. Ten 
gentlemen—John Bigelow (ex-Minister to 
France), ex-President Grover Cleveland, 
United States Senator William M. Evarts, 
Judge Enoch L. Fancher, Cyrus W. Field, 
Thomas A. Edison, Hamilton Fish, John 
Sherman, George William Curtis,and Car] 
Schurz—enjoy the distinction of honorary 
membership, and bring to its aid the expe- 
rience of statesmanship and the resources 
of trained diplomacy, while deriving from 
it the advantages of personal ‘‘ touch” 
with the sensorium of modern trade. All 
departments of commerce and manufac- 
ture, and of the learned professions and 
useful vocations related thereto, are repre- 
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nted in the organization. 
\itiatory fees have varied 
tween the sum of ten 
vanish dollars, required in 
770, and that of $25, which 
now demanded from ev 
accepted candidate. 
subsequent years the 
oderate fee of $20 meets 
e annual requisition. Of 
ficials of customary charac 
ter and number, together 
vith six standing commit- 
tees, prepare matter for dis 
cussion and give effect to 
corporate decision. Charles 
Stewart Smith, president 
since 1887, is the son of a 
New Hampshire Congrega- 
tional clergyman. In rail- 
road, commercial, financial, 
philanthropic, and artistic 
circles he is equally promi 
nent. Of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor, Staten Island, he is 
ex Officio a member, and also 
chairman of the Executive 
Cominittee,agreeabl y to pro- 
visions of the will of Cap- 
tain Randall, its seafaring 
founder. George Wilson, 
secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce since 1868, is of Revolutionary 
American ancestry, and is thoroughly fa- 
miliar—as is evident from his compilation 
of the Annual Report—with all the facts, 
figures, laws, and tendencies of American, 
and more particularly of metropolitan, 
trade and commerce. Six trustees have 
charge of the real estate. Judge E. L. 
Fancher presides over the Court of Arbi- 
tration established by act of the State 
Legislature April 24,1874. Of members 
elected by the Chamber of Commerce to 
other official positions, three commission 
ers of pilots earry out its instructions; 
the commissioner for licensing sailors’ 
hotels or boarding-houses acts in its be- 
half; and there are three trustees for the 
Nautieal School of the Harbor of New 
York, and three gentlemen who compose 
the council of that institution. 
Acquisition of material values, together 
with all the social avails growing out of 
their possession, is the aim of commerce. 
It was that of the original corporators, 
who, on Mareh 13, 1770, ‘‘sensible that 
numberless inestimable benefits have ac 
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PRESIDENT CHARLES 8. SMITH. 


From a photograph by Pach Brothers, 


crued to mankind from commerce; that 
they are, in proportion to their greater or 
lesser application to it, more or less opu- 
lent and potent in all countries; and that 
the enlargement of trade will vastly in- 
crease the value of real estates as well as 
the general opulence of our said colony,” 
and of other communities, obtained from 
King George III., through Lieutenant- 
Governor Cadwallader Colden, the char- 
ter under which they operated until the 
convulsions of civil war suspended their 
meetings. The charter remained in the 
Walton House, after the Revolution, until 
1821 or 1822, when Admiral Walton re 
stored it to the Chamber of Commerce. 
The force and productiveness of asso 
ciated, in contrast with purely individual, 
action were no less apparent to the mer- 
chants who, on April 13, 1784, procured 
the passage of an act from the Legislature 
of New York to. remove all doubts con 
cerning the corporation of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and to confirm the rights and 
privileges thereof. Both charters convey 


the ordinary rights of corporations, and 
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SECRETARY GEORGE WILSON. 


From a photograph by Kurtz. 


the power, subject to constitutional and 
statute law, ‘‘to carry into execution, en- 
courage, and promote, by just and lawful 
ways and means, such measures as will 
tend to promote and extend just and law 
ful commerce,” and also to provide for, 
at their discretion, such members as may 
be reduced to poverty, and to aid their 
children. The seal of the 
corporation, manufactured in London at 
a cost of seven guineas, was brought to 
New York by Captain Isaac L. Winn, 
commander of a trading vessel. It is of 
solid silver, about three inches in diam- 
eter and inch in thickness. Isaac 
Low, the last colonial president of the 
Chamber, and the designated keeper of 
the seal, seems to have taken it with him 
to London on his retirement with the 
British troops in 1783. There it passed 
into the miscellaneous collections of a 
curiosity shop, where it was found, some 
years after the Revolution, by a patriotic 
visitor, who secured the valuable estray, 
and restored it to proper custody. It is 
still in fine preservation, and is constantly 
used in the authentication of documents. 

Special historical and philosophical in- 
terest attaches to the colonial period, from 
1768 to 1784, of the ‘‘ Corporation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York.” Then it was that the forces of 


widows and 


one 
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nascent freedom and hoar feudaiity en 
tered upon deadly conflict, closing wit 
the extinction of the latter. Sympathy 


of the commercial classes naturally and 


from interested motives inclined to estab 
lished order, except as the exponents o! 
that order viciously subverted the ends 
Even 
then loyalty was not infrequently strong 
er than patriotism. Impatience of inter 
ference with profitable trade and fear of 
financial ruin drove many into actual or 
virtual support of regal pretensions. Yet 
the number was not few that rose supe- 
rior to selfish considerations, and that will 
ingly pledged ‘life, fortune, and sacred 
honor” for the attainment of legal liberty 
and the equitable pursuit of happiness. 
On the 5th of April, 1768, twenty mer 
chants, convened for the purpose, estab- 
lished ‘‘ The New York Chamber of Com- 
merce.” The eminence of the men, and of 
those who were afterward associated with 
them, is attested by the thoroughfares 
which still bear many of their names. 
The growth of the corporation is marked 
by the northerly advance of streets hon- 
ored by their patronymics. Desbrosses, 
Murray, White, Franklin, Thompson, and 
Van Dam are examples of the first class. 
John Cruger was elected president, Hugh 
Wallace vice-president, Elias Desbrosses 
treasurer, and Anthony Van Dam secre- 
tary. Meetings were held at six o’clock 
in the evening, fines imposed for late ar- 
rival, and non-attendance excused only 
for ‘‘ gout” or other valid reasons. Bol- 
ton and Sigel’s tavern, still standing, at 
the southeast corner of Broad and Pearl 
streets, afterward known as Fraunce’s 
Tavern, was the place of rendezvous. 
Thence, in 1769, they removed to the Great 


for which civil government exists. 


SEAL. 


From “The Colonial Records.’ 
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Room of the Merchants’ Exchange, at the 
lower end of Broad Street, where they re 
mained until the outburst of hostilities in 
May, 1775, estopped further sessions. 
During the decade 1760-1779, according 
to Lord Sheffield’s Observations, the av- 


ing. Wheat, flour, Indian corn, and tim 
ber were shipped to Lisbon and Madeira. 
Correspondence with Hamburg and Hol 
land in 1796 was valued at £246.52% In 
1770 ‘‘ the ships entered inward were 196: 
sloops, 431. Cleared outward—ships, 188; 
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DE WITT CLINTON 


From a painting by Trumbu the property of the Chamber « 


erage yearly value of American colonial 
imports from Great Britain was £1,763,409 
10s. 3d., and of exports to the same coun- 
try £1,044,591 17s. ld. New York ex- 
ported bread, pease, rye, meal, Indian 
corn, horses, sheep, beef, pork, ‘‘and at 
least eighty thousand barrels of flour,” 
to the West Indies, and imported from 
thence rum, sugar, and molasses. Pro- 
visions were also sent to the Spanish 
Main. Trade in logwood was flourish 
Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 496.—47 


sloops, 424."* The population in 1768 was 
estimated at 20,000. 

Proceedings in the Chamber of Com- 
merce were necessarily related to mate 
rials, instruments, tare, weight, and in- 
spection of the provision trade, including 
‘*cornel,” or the unbolted portion of flour ; 
relative values of Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and New York paper money; and to 
bills of exchange. Inland and foreign 


* Campbell's Political Survey of Great Britain, 
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JOHN CRUGER. 


From “ The ¢ 


olonial Records.” 


commissions, fire and marine insurance, 
for sue- 
cess in which bounties were paid—ton- 
nage by measurement, count, or weight, 


collection, brokerage, fisheries 


and buoys for the safety of navigation, . 


also engaged their attention. Normal 
weights and values of current coins were 
determined. 

Up to the evacuation of the city by the 
British and its occupation by the Ameri- 
cans, on the 25th of November, 1783, the 
New York Chamber of Commerce had had 
seven presidents, thirteen vice-presidents, 
eight treasurers, one secretary, and 135 
members. Of the old members nine sub- 
scribed the petition to the Legislature of 
the State of New York for confirmation 
of the charter. Seven were present at 
the reorganization of the Chamber, and 
seven others were readmitted by ballot; 
seventeen more were readmitted by reso- 
lution on February 13,1787. Since then 
the career of the corporation, under con- 
secutive amendments to its charter, has 
been one of ardent patriotism and wide 
beneficence. 

Looking backward from the stand-point 
of the latter date upon the lives of the 
members, including those who never re- 
newed connection with it, the characteris- 
tic spirit of commerce comes prominently 
into view. Itinevitably seeks the forms of 
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civil and political government that most 
effectively conduce to the peace, thrift, 
and happiness of citizens. Not until in 
veterate evils attain magnitude sufficient 
to threaten the existence of prosperous 
society is it tolerant of change, and then 
only to such extent as is most likely to in 
ure to material and moral welfare. John 
Cruger, the first president, was an emi 
nent merchant and ship-owner, a trusted 
officer of the crown, and a chosen repre- 
sentative of the people. Mayor for ten 
consecutive years from 1756, he checked 
the growing insolence of British officers: 
from 1761 to 1768 he was a leader of the 
Long Assembly, to whose courageous pa 
trictism the union of the colonies and the 
brilliant vindication of American liberties 
are chiefly due; and in October, 1765, he 
defended popular rights in the Stamp-Act 
Congress -held at New York. The mas 
terly, concise, convincing Declaration of 
the Rights and Grievances of the Colo 
nists in America was from his pen. Un- 


der his guidance the populace received the 
surrender of those *‘symbols of oppres- 


sion” the obnoxious stamps. Repeal of 
the Stamp Act was followed by attempted 
enforcement of the Mutiny Act, which re 
quired citizens to provide quarters for the 
King’s troops, and by Townshend’s bill in 
Parliament imposing duties on teas and 
other articles. Stern refusal of submis- 
sion sprang from the people. Of the 
last Colonial Assembly John Cruger was 
Speaker from 1769 to 1775, when its fune- 
tions passed to the Council of Safety, and 
subsequently to a Provincial Congress. 
As Speaker of the Assembly and _ presi- 
dent of the Chamber he had it in charge 
to thank the merchants for their high- 
minded and self-denying course. New 
York commerce was then in its infancy. 
Not until May, 1763, was the Sandy Hook 
Light-house lighted up for the first time. 
Punctual and regular in his attendance 
upon sessions of the Chamber, John Cru- 
ger manfully contended for its true in- 
terests. 

Hugh Wallace, the second president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, was Irish by 
birth, mercantile by voéation, allied to the 
aristocratic Lows by marriage, steadfast 
to his allegiance, and a sufferer for his 
principles. His property was confiscated 
and sold in 1784. Elias Desbrosses, third 
president, of Huguenot ancestry, trading 
pursuits, loyal tendencies, very religious 
and charitable nature, died in 1778, while 
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the conflict was thickening. Henry White, 
fourth president, of Welsh birth and ori- 
gin, married Eva, daughter of Frederick 
Van Cortland, owned privateers, was one 
of the consignees of the fateful tea, and 
never exhibited any liking for resistance 
to monarchical tyranny. Confiscation of 
estates followed in 1779. One of his sons 
rose to the rank of Admiral and a second 
to that of General in the British service. 
Theophylact Bache, fifth president, was of 
Norman deseent, English birth, and mer- 
cantile occupation. Leonard Lispenard 
and he owned the ship Grace, of eight 
guns. Marriage with Ann D. Barclay 
united him to some of the wealthiest and 
most influential families in the province. 
Richard Bache, his brother, married Sarah, 
only daughter of the illustrious Benjamin 
Franklin. Theophylact Bache was a non- 
importer, but not a politician; field sports, 
dogs, and guns were far more to his taste. 
Notwithstanding his adherence to the 
losing side, he was singularly popular 
with old friends, who elected him presi- 
dent of the Chamber from 1788 to 1792. 
William Walton, sixth president, was the 
nephew of William Walton, the wealthy 
and powerful ship-owner, whose lucrative 
commerce With Spanish ports enabled bim 
to build ‘‘ by far the most expensive, ca- 
pacious, elegant house at that period in 
New York,” on Pearl Street between Peck 
Slip and Dover. William Walton, Jun., 
married Mary, daughter of Lieutenant- 
Governor James Delancey. His sympa- 
thies were with the popular cause, but his 
family connections were divided. Inclin- 
ing to neutrality, he was coerced into loy- 
alty, but did what he could to soften the 
rigors of confinement in which prisoner 
patriots were held. His Jersey estates 
were confiscated, but not those in New 
York. In 1783 he was chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber. 

Isaac Low, seventh president, from 1775 
to 1783, was born in New Jersey; married 
a daughter —‘‘a beauty,” according to 
critical John Adams—of Cornelius Cuy- 
ler, Mayor of Albany; was a merchant in 
partnership with Abraham Lott, an im- 
porter of dry-goods, and almost a monop- 
olist of the fur trade, through the Schuy- 
lers, his wife’s relatives. Politics as a 
science deeply interested him. Young 
and high-spirited, his stand in behalf of 
colonial rights was manly and faithful. 
When other colonies selfishly failed to 
fulfil their engagements, New York ad- 
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hered to its covenants, and in the conse- 
quent loss of five-sixths of its foreign trade. 
learned that supreme central power was 
needed, not only to regulate trade and nay- 
igation, but to enforce observance of con 
tracts. But the colonists of New York had 
ceased to act in concord. Religious differ- 
ences between Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians were carried to the polls. Popular 
assertion of liberty ran riot,and jeoparded 
commercial prosperity. Mechanics and 
traders dissented from the merchants, of 
whom Mr. Low was the recognized chief. 
He and his colleagues saw that the cause 
was continental, and that remedy for pre- 
sent ills must come from ‘‘the joint act 
and approbation of all.” A General Con- 
gress of all the colonies was their pri- 
mary requisition. This was held in Phil- 
adelphia, September, 1774, and numbered 
among its delegates three merchants and 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Isaac Low being perhaps the most trusted 
and popular. In Congress he deprecated 
any aspiration to independence, insisting 
that ‘* we ought not to deny the just rights 
of our mother country.” But the ‘* Asso- 
ciation of Non-Importation and Non-Ex- 
portation,” into which on the 20th of Octo- 
ber the Congress resolved itself, was impo- 
tent as a means of redress or as security 
for future equity. The forces of freedom 
spurned temporizing control. Events 
forced the issue upon all the colonists. 
Men were compelled to take sides. Isaac 
Low opposed separation, and with many 
others ** felt that it was a desertion of the 
men who had fought their battles in the 
British Parliament to break away from 
them forever.” While Nicholas Low, his 
brother, was a tried and trusty counsellor 
of the patriots, he himself used the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in aid of the military 
authorities, and entered heart and soul 
into the British cause. So did the Cuy- 
lers, his wife’s relatives. Cornelius, one 
of her brothers, rose to the rank of Major- 
General in his Majesty’s service. In 1779 
Mr. Low’s property was confiscated, and 
in 1791 he died at Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight. His only son, Isaac, beeame Com- 
missary-General in the royal army. 
Anthony Van Dam, sole secretary of 
the colonial era, was of Dutch stock, na- 
tive birth, mercantile life, and privateer- 
ing associations. Clerk of the New York 
Insurance Office in 1759, Master and War- 
den of the Port in 1763-70, his fair and 
exact minutes of the sessions merit high 
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praise. He was a strict loyalist, retired 
to England in 1783, and died in London. 

Of the 135 members of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce up to the close of 
the colonial period, 119 were either na- 
tive-born, or of birthplace unmentioned 
in the Chamber's records; five were Eng- 
lish; seven Scotch, including John L. 
McAdam, inventor of the macadamized 
stone road; two were Irish; two Welsh, 
including Francis Lewis, one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence ; 
and one, Sampson Simson, was a “ pious 
and conscientious” Jew. Twenty-six 
were Revolutionary patriots, whose love 
of country was most zealously expressed 
by ‘‘ King Isaac Sears”; three died be- 
fore the Revolution; of the opinions of 
nineteen nothing is recorded; twenty- 
two (including Edward Laight, Jolin 
Thurman, and Augustus Van Horne) 
were neutral; and sixty-five were more 
or less pronouncedly loyal. 

In 1786 the New York Chamber of 
Commerce first suggested the construc 
tion of the Erie Canal, uniting the waters 
of the Great Lakes with those of the Hud- 
son River, and bringing to the city the 
products and commerce of anempire. In 
1784 the Bank of New York—first in the 
State— was organized; and in 1787 the Mu- 
tual Assurance Company—first of insur- 
ance design in the commonwealth. In 
1784, on petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Legislature of New York or- 
dered that duties should be levied under 
a specific instead of an ad valorem tar- 
iff—a system of which the Chamber has 
ever since been the consistent advocate. 

The growth of New York commerce 
under the Federal Constitution has been 
more than commensurate with that of 
the country, and is one of the marvels 
of history. Alexander Hamilton — who 
had been brought from the West Indies 
to New York by a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce—in 1790 returned the 
total exports of the United States at 
$20,205,156, and its imports at $15,388,308. 
Of the latter, $3,231,712 were entered at 
New York. Foreign vessels with an ag 
gregate tonnage of 268,622, and United 
States vessels with a tonnage of 492,100, 
entered the national ports within the same 
period—September, 1789, to August, 1790, 
inclusive. Of these the tonnage employ- 
ed in the coasting trade was estimated at 
120,000. At New York a tonnage of 
92,737, or 12} per cent. of the whole, en- 
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tered, of which 48,922 were of United 
States vessels, 14,654 tons being engaged 
in the coasting trade. Tariff duties co] 
lected reached the sum of $494,296. By 
the end of 1798 New York had a tonnage of 
106,537 permanently occupied in foreign 
trade, and at the close of the century had 
reached a shipping pre-eminence never 
since relinquished. In 1800 she appears 
in the lead of the export trade, with a 
value of $14,045,079 out of a grand total 
of $70,971,780. ‘* Discriminating duties” 
restricted the carrying trade to American 
bottoms, and increased American tonnage 
to an amount exceeding that of any nation 
in Europe excepting Great Britain. But 
of this prosperity the latter was envious. 
By means of ‘‘countervailing” duties, 
which evoked the alarmed protest to Con- 
gress of the Chamber of Commerce, she 
soon obtained exclusive carriage of many 
important materials of American com 
merce, and particularly of fish and to 
bacco, cotton and indigo. Her system of 
encroachments—‘“‘ war in disguise ’—had 
‘*the declared purpose to compel all na- 
tions to give up their maritime trade or 
to accept it through British ports.”* The 
United States, on December 22, 1807, re 
taliated with the Embargo Act, to the 
permanence of which Gallatin held that 
‘*war was preferable.” Exports of for 
eign and domestic produce and manufac- 
tures for the year closing September 30th 
were valued at $108,343, 150, of which those 
from New York were worth $26,357,963. 
In 1808 exports fell to $22,430,960, of which 
$5,606,058 were from New York. OnJune 
18, 1812, war against Great Britain was 
declared. Amid national suffering and 
internal dissension, all import duties were 
raised 100 percent. The Christmas peace 
of 1814 wes hailed by a ‘* universal burst 
of joy,” and celebrated in New York by an 
elaborate display of fireworks and trans- 
parencies. Before the close of 1815 the 
exports from New York almost reached 
eleven millions out of a grand total of 
fifty-two. Adventurous men and capital, 
pouring in from every quarter, helped to 
restore her old supremacy. The Chamber 
of Commerce, which had discontinued its 
sessions throughout the long period be- 
tween the embargo of 1807 and the peace 
of 1815, spiritedly revived operations, and 
enrolled the leading merchants of the city 
on its list of members. 

* Annual Review of the New York Chamber of 


Commerce for 1889, p. 29. 
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Rapid communication with Liverpool, 
»y means of the Black Ball Line of packet- 
ships, was inaugurated in 1816, accelera- 
ted in 1888 by the steamships Sirius and 
Great Western, and in 1850 by the Atf- 
lantie, of the Collins Line of American 
steamers, Which then began her remark- 
able trips across the ocean. Between the 
first and second of these dates, in 1825, 
imports into New York exceeded those at 
the five other principal ports of the Union 
by $1,415,419. Even then the city had 
won the distinction of *‘ great commer- 
cial emporium of the continent.” This 
honor it is likely to retain. In the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1860, New York im- 
ports amounted to $231,475,710 out of a 
national aggregate of $354,609,249, and 
her exports to $87,778,243 out of a total 
of $343,175,435 (exclusive of specie in im- 
ports and exports), or 46 per cent. of the 
entire American trade. United States 
tonnage had risen to 8,789,929 cleared, of 
which 6,165,924 tons were American. In 
the calendar year 1890 the imports of 
the United States were 8823,390,201; 
exports, $857,623,677 — a total of $1,681,- 
013,878. Of this New York had, of the 
export trade (exclusive of specie and 
bullion), $347,643,361, or 405 per cent. ; of 
the import trade (exclusive of specie and 
bullion), $542,366,488, or 65.8 per cent., 
and a total of $890,009,849, or nearly 
cent. of the total trade of the 
United States, against 55} per cent. in 
1888. Sixty-six per cent. of all the tariff 
duties collected in 1888 were received at 
the Custom-house, and $153,900,052, or 
67.17 percent., in 1890. In the latter fiscal 
year 11,217 American vessels, with ton- 
nage of 4,083,121, and 22,231 foreign ves- 
sels, with tonnage of 14,024,140—in all, 
33,448 vessels, with tonnage of 18,107,261 
engaged in foreign trade, entered into 
and cleared from ports of the United 
States; 1450 American vessels, with ton- 
nage of 943,654, and 3957 foreign vessels, 
with tonnage of 5,314,568—or 5407 vessels, 
of 6,258,222 tons, in all—engaged in the 


<< 
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foreign trade, entered into the port of New 


York. Of these yessels 2577, with tonnage 
of 3,236,201, including 1474 steam-vessels, 
with tonnage of 2,684,281, were British. 
Brief review* of the elements of this 
enormous and world-wide traffic, and also 
of the means and institutions by which it 
is conducted, naturally follows upon ex- 


* Annual Report of the Chamber of Commerce, 
New York, 1890-91. 
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hibit of these bewildering totals. Out 
of a total importation into the United 
States of 1,345,603 tons of foreign sugar 
in the calendar year 1890, New York re 
ceived 680,315. The annual per capita 
consumption throughout the country was 
53.8 pounds. Exports of refined sugar 
amounted to 23,192 tons. In the sugar 
trade, both in regulating prices of raw and 
refined materials and in controlling con- 
sumption, the influence of the Sugar Trust 
was very powerful. Speculation in its 
certificates in 1889 presented remarkable 
features. From 724 the price gradual- 
ly advanced, as speculative interest in- 
creased, to 1264. Thence it dropped to 
50, notwithstanding the maintenance of 
a 10 per cent. dividend. Reticence of the 
trustees and impending legal proceedings 
sufficiently account for these phenomena. 
Their slight effect upon the market is at 
tested by the fact that the average price 
per 100 pounds of crushed sugar in 1889 
was only $8 59, as against $8 20 in 1888. 

In 1890 the keen competition of the Sprec- 
kles and other refineries prevented the 
Sugar Trust, incorporated under the laws 
of New Jersey as the American Sugar-Re- 
fining Company, from realizing the enor- 
mous profits of the previous year, and re- 
duced fluctuation in prices to the control 
of the old law of supply and demand. 
The price of Sugar Trust certificates va- 
ried between the extremes of 48} and 95. 

Of foreign molasses, the receipts of the 
United States in 1890 were 29,106,098 gal- 
lons, of which 7,663,970 entered New 
York. From Louisiana and from coast- 
wise ports 4,575,285 gallons also arrived. 
The year’s consumption of cane molasses 
in the republie was six million gallons in 
excess of that for 1889. 

Coffee, the rich man’s luxury and the 
poor man’s necessity, to the amount of 
223,266 tons imported by the United States 
in 1890, passed into and was delivered 
from New York to the extent of 181,000 
tons. Of 242,299 tons imported in 1888, 
New York received 201,239. 

The export of teas from China and Ja- 
pan to New York for the season of 1889-90 
embraced about 81,000,000 pounds. In 
1888-9 it was 80,848,700, and in 1887-8 
was 85,930,300 pounds. The special re- 
view of the Chamber of Commerce for 1890 
omits any general statement of importa- 
tion, consumption, or prices. Teas have 
steadily declined in price, and that with 
concomitant regret of importer, jobber,and 
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broker. The fall in price is alleged to be 
chiefly due to the large shipments to this 
country from England and Canada; and 
these are said to be occasioned by the re- 
moval several years ago of the differen- 
tial duty of 10 per cent. by the Federal 
vovernment. Canada, closely protection- 
ist in this matter, compels payment of 10 
ner cent. differential duty on teas ware- 
oused in the United States and then 
transported thither, even when they were 
purchased for importation to her own 
limits. England ships her surplus to the 
United States without payment of duty, 
and without payment of additional freight, 
provided it be reshipped within six months 
after arrival in London. Commercial 
American hope is that Congress will re- 
store the 10 per cent. differential duty on 
teas coming from any other than the 
country of production. Oolong from the 
island of Formosa is reported to be the 
most popular with consumers, although 
in quality hardly equal to the fine Foo- 
tea. India and Ceylon teas are 
chiefly acceptable to educated palates, 
which do not comprise many of Ameri- 
can origin, for the reason that their educa- 
tion has been neglected. Hence the liking 
for unwonted flavors is not wide-spread. 
The truth is that Americans are not a tea- 
drinking people, and that the annual per 
capita consumption of 13 pounds has been 
virtually stationary for the past forty 
years. 

Wines and spirits of all grades and fla- 
vors find patronage proportioned to the 
prosperity of the country and the magni- 
tude of its undertakings. Agriculture, 
manufactures, foreign and internal com- 
meree in 1890 drew-hither large amounts 
of foreign capital. ‘‘To supply and keep 
in order the immense plants and stocks of 
raw materials that are necessary to bring 
down the cost of production to the limits 
demanded by recent progress, while at 
the same time keeping up the price of la- 
bor to the standard at which it has been 
found possible to fix it, demand the em- 
ployment of large aggregations of capi- 
tal.” Of this new movement sundry keen 
observers believe that we are upon the 
threshold only. The year 1890 was one 
of the most lucrative the wine and spirit 
trade of New York ever enjoyed, and that 
in despite of the Congressional law that 
when any imported article of commerce 
is held or offered for sale in any State it 
Shall be subject to the laws of that State. 

Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 496.—48 
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The fiseal year ending June 30, 1889, 
showed an increased consumption of 
5,600,000 gallons of distilled spirits over 
that of the preceding year. Importa- 


tion of wines apd spirits in the calendar 
year 1890 was aSvollows: 


In Wood 
Gallons. 


582,940 


In Glass. 
Dozens. 


124,200 


1. Wines 


Bordeaux and Burgundy 
\ Index tothecon- ) 
Champagne< dition of the - 
{ stock market. | 


842,867 


cme. ag Wales RR Sree 
Sherry... . 

Pott... eee 
German and Hungarian 
Spanish red 

Italian 


1,082 
2.330 
21,960 79,766 
100,490 


3,134,453 


42,890 
593,135 
2. Spirits. 

Brandy .... 

Holland gin 

British gin 

St. Croix rum 

Jamaica rum ea 

Scotch and Irish whiskeys. .. . 
, eee 


250,603 
265,006 
41,913 
20,092 
59,424 
37,866 
674,904 


56,529 cases. 


52,149 
15,486 
19,426 


1,577 
14,562 
103, 2¢ ”) 


a 


3. Ale, Beer, and California Wine and Brandy 
ade { 12,313 packages in bulk. 
ritusn 4 BOO. «<5 same “ 
British ale and beet 1 69.737 “ bottled. 
in bulk. 


— (52.290 « 
bottled, 


: 
German 7 2042 “ 


Gallons. 
1,363,820 
3,608,640 
4,910,629 

230,018 

400,000 

10,513,107 


Estimating each package at an ) 
average of ten gallons. ze 
California wines by water 
= “by rail 
brandy by sea 
by rail 


“ “ 


Total 


4. Alcohol and Whiskey. 
Alcohol, about 
Whiskey (domestic) . 


Barrels. 
93,000 
87,433 

180,433 

(Or 5,773,856 gallons.) 

Gallons. 
3,134,453 
674,904 

10,513,107 

5,773,856 
1,044,502 


. Total wines (in bulk) 
o Se 
. Foreign ale and beer, and Cali- ) 
fornia wines and spirits & 
. Alcohol and whiskey 
Wines and spirits in 696,335 
glass dozens } 
Grand total 21,140,822 
This enormous quantity of intoxicants 
—saying nothing of malt and other bev- 
erages—supplies more than a quart for 
each of the 63,000,000 citizens of the Unit- 
ed States. Its manifold significance is for 
patriots to ponder. 
Cheese to the amount of 1,986,217 pack- 
ages was received at New York in 1890, 
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and 75,277,037 pounds were exported from 
it. Of butter, 1,890,949 packages were re- 
ceived, and 18,620,847 pounds exported. 

Including Virginia leaf, the New York 
receipts of tobacco in 1890 amounted to 
71,341 hogsheads. Sales for the year were 
28,396 hogsheads, and the exports (stem 
and leaf) 92,623 hogsheads. Sales of do- 
mestic cigar leaf reached the large total of 
115,195 cases. The popularity and use of 
Sumatra leaf tobacco, so objectionable to 
domestic growers, has led them to peti- 
tion Congress for a duty of two dollars 
per pound on unstemmed Sumatra leaf— 
which under the McKinley tariff bill was 
exacted on the 1st of October, 1890—and 
also to abolish the internal revenue taxes 
as applied to the tobacco industry. 

The last Presidential election is said to 
have turned upon the question of free 
wool. But notwithstanding an enormous 
tariff, both upon the raw material and 
the manufactured article, the entire wool 
business was in declining condition up 
to the close of 1889. Since then idle ma- 
chinery has resumed activity, and new 
mills are now in process of construction. 
It seems to be probable that the design of 
the tariff to transfer the manufacture of 
woollens needed in America to this coun- 
try will be accomplished. The total sales 
of wool in Boston, our principal wool 
market, aggregated 151,563,000 pounds, 
against 127,097,000 pounds in 1889. Im- 
ports of all classes of wool for ten months 
in 1890 reached the total of 87,944,194 
pounds. In this trade New York had its 
full share. 

Petroleum is not the excitant on ex- 
changes that it has been in former years. 
Clearances show a wonderful falling off 
in the dealings. Extraordinary efforts to 
enlarge production in 1890 increased the 
number of completed wells to 6437--966 
more than in 1889. Science has not yet 
fully solved the problem of deodorizing 
Ohio crude oils, but has raised the total 
home consumption of petroleum in 1890 
to 11,000,000 barrels crude equivalent, 
not including the amount used for fuel. 
Prices, through the regulative power of 
the Standard Oil Trust, averaged 7.33 
cents per gallon, against 7.15 for 1889, and 
7.5 for 1888. Exports from the United 
States in crude equivalent reached the 
total of 798,054.111 gallons in 1890, of 
which New York sent out 587,732,482, in 
405,135,584 gallons of refined and 47,550,- 
703 of crude oil. 
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Cotton, although no longer ‘king’ 
politics, retains all its relative power 
commerce and manufactures, and is quis 
ly but surely passing under Southern eo), 
trol. Out of a total crop in 1890 of 7,313 
726 bales (weighing 3,628,520,831 pounds 
4,916,847 bales were exported, the spi 
ners took 2,342,328 bales, and 61,269 bal, 
were left on hand. Of the exports New 
York shipped 775,243 bales. Sperm oil to 
the extent of 1909 barrels,and 3000 pounds 
of bone, sought the city as a market 
1890. Foreign manufactures of woo 
cotton, silk, flax, and miscellaneous dry 
goods to the value of $146,143,028 were 
imported within the same period. Ex- 
ports of cotton goods from the port of 
New York for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1890, consisted of 71,595,087 yards of 
uncolored fabrics, valued at $5,147,901. 
and 30,409,626 yards of colored, valued at 
$2,089,905. As an oak sole-leather mart 
the city has lost, in great measure, her 
prestige. In 1890 the number of sides 
received was 392,747, against 384,048 in 
1889. In upper stock she holds her own 
The total receipts of hemlock, union, and 
oak sole-leather in 1890 were 4,059,424 
sides; finished and rough, 620,565; and of 
ealf-skins, 153,948—or 4,833,937, against 
4,767,760 in 1889. Exports of leather and 
leather goods, valued at something over 
$12,000,000, were the largest ever known 
More hides are in stock than the demand 
ean absorb. Herds of cattle have multi- 
plied 51 per cent. on the American plains 
during a decade. the population only 30 
percent. Of foreign hides 2,642,996 were 
received, and also 455,843 of domestic pro- 
duction, in 1890. Such as were converted 
into the boots and shoes of fine quality for 
which metropolitan makers have estab- 
lished a high reputation, brought satisfac- 
tory returns. 

Imports of iron and steel, and iron and 
steel manufactures, into the United States 
in the calendar year 1890 were valued at 
$35,749,231, of which New York received 
$16,916,337, being an increase in value of 
$1,904,232 over the imports of 1889. Chem 
icals, drugs, and dyes worth $46,442,357 
were also imported. Luraber and timber 
measuring 1,311,680,345 feet, and otlier 
stock, reduced to feet, board measure, ag 
gregating 296,932,807—in all, 1,608,613, 152 
feet—constituted the year’s (1890) receipts 
at New York. Considerable quantities 
were exported. 

Out of a total of 23,467 registered, en- 
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rolled, and licensed vessels, with tonnage 
of 4.424.497, owned in the United States, 
2909. with tonnage of 951,391, belong to 
the distriet of New York; 108 vessels, with 
tonnage of 13,768, were built in the last fis- 
eal vear. Immigrants numbering 358,510 
arrived at the port in the calendar year 
The net bonded debt of the city 
December 31, 1890, was $96,200,885 36. 
The value of its assessed real estate was 
$1,398, 290,007 ; of its personal estate, $298, - 
or in all, $1,696,978,390. Popu- 
lation is roughly estimated at 1,700,000. 

The business of the money-order de- 
partment in the New York Post- office 
comprehended 3,322,981 items, involving 
the aggregate value of $101,334,178 28, 
7,891,529 letters and packages passed 
through the registry department, and 617,- 
399,325 letters and postal cards through 
the earriers’ department in 1890. The 
total exchanges at the New York Clear- 
ing-house were $37,458, 607,608 75. Forty- 
seven national banks in the city of New 
York on December 19, 1890, possessed re- 
sources amounting to $509,869,109 07, and 
on December 20, 1890, forty-five State 
banks in the city controlled resources 
to the aggregate of $148,774,388. On the 
ist of January, 1891, twenty-five savings- 
banks in the city of New York held $319,- 
113,180, owned by 772,242 depositors, be- 
ing an average of $413 22 for each per- 
Three marine insurance companies 
on December 31, 1890, held assets reach- 
ing the sum of $13,368,407 41, with total 
liabilities, excepting scrip and capital, of 
$4,149,583 62. 

The collective knowledge and wisdom 
of the Chamber of Commerce is the real 
source of much beneficent legislation affect- 
ing commercial and social interests. With- 
in the past four years it has been influ- 
ential in the enactinent or recommending 
the enactment of Congressional laws for 
the general care of the commercial and 
shipping interests of the country—such as 
the construction of harbors of refuge, trial 
of the Bounty Act, removing the limit of 
time in which a master calling for orders 
for his vessel is required to name his des- 
tination, disinfection of rags at foreign 
ports, protests and appeals against duty 
exactions, reform of the customs service, 
location of customs buildings, simplifica 
tion of the laws for the collection of rev- 
enue, storage in bonded warehouses, spe- 
cific tariff duties wherever possible, and 
against compulsory coinage of the silver 


1890. 


688,383 


son. 
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dollar. ‘‘ Nothing which affects it es- 
capes observation.” Harbor protection 
against the dumping of ashes and refuse, 
and filling-in of the shores; and harbor 
improvement, including hydraulic and 
military engineering possibilities, such 
simultaneous tidal and current observa- 
tions as are necessary to ascertain the true 
movements of the waters and lowering 
the bar at the entrance; and the erection 
of the railway bridge over the Arthur 
Kill to Staten Island—have all evoked its 
careful and conscientious utterances. Fi- 
delity to the national organic law was 
especially honored by it in 1883, through 
the erection of a statue to the ‘‘ father of 
his country” on the spot where George 
Washington took the oath of office when 
first inaugurated in the Presidency of the 
United States. Experience has taught 
the wisdom of ‘‘ letting well alone.” It 
does not wish to disturb existing ar- 
rangements if they work to the general 
satisfaction. Compromise in the adjust- 
ment of internal affairs is its favorite pol- 
icy, inasmuch as the interests of various 
sections of the country, despite the argu- 
ments of doctrinaires, are not invariably 
identical. Of the Inter-State Commission 
it reasonably desires that at least one mem- 
ber shall be possessed of practical know- 
ledge of the conditions and technicalities 
of inter-State commerce. Bankruptcies 
and laws for the collection of debts; pro- 
posed prohibition of sales for future deliv- 
ery; the erection of a building on Govern- 
or’s Island for the use of the Assay Office, 
whereby greater safety would be assured 
to the large quantities of precious metals 
stored in its vaults; the issue of Treasury 
notes on deposits of silver bullion; dan- 
ger to navigation at sea from timber rafts 
of extraordinary size; adulteration of lard; 
laws for the registration and protection of 
the merchandise marks used in inter-State 
commerce; postal telegraphs; irrigation 
of the arid lands of the United States; 
items of United States census legisla- 
tion; and whatsoever is of vital and press- 
ing importance to the welfare of trade, 
foreign or domestic—receive exhaustive 
and wise consideration. Earthquakes at 
Charleston, inundations at Johnstown 
and in the low lands of the Mississippi, 
evoke for those afflicted by them a gener- 
ous sympathy akin to that formerly man- 
ifested to sufferers from conflagration in 
Portland, Chicago, and Boston, and from 
yellow-fever in Memphis and New Or- 
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leans. Exceptional gallantry, illustrated 
by life and property saving at sea, is also 
certain of chivalric recognition. Philan- 
thropic institutions, like Webb’s Academy 
and Home for Ship- builders, command 
judicious countenance. Business life to its 
members is more than “‘ selfish scurry and 
sordid clutching after wealth.” It in- 
cludes enlightened heedfulness to the 
rights of others, and persistent energy in 
aiding the nation’s growth and greatness. 
In all departments of social and political 
activity its preferences are for the best 
men and the best measures. 

The president, Mr. Charles 8. Smith, 
stated concisely at a recent dinner of the 
Chamber the objects and purposes of this 
association as follows: ‘‘ No matter which 
of the great political parties held for the 
time being the reins of government, this 
association was bound by its traditions 
and precedents, in all matters of State and 
National legislation relating to commerce 
and industry, to promote good laws, to 
amend imperfect, and defeat bad ones. 
In the matter of relief to sufferers by 
famine, fire, or flood, more than two mill- 
ion dollars in charity has passed through 
the hands of our treasurer for these com- 


mendable objects within the last quarter 
of a century.” 
Of State legislation the Chamber of 


Commerce is critically vigilant. Canal 
improvement commands its approbation, 
while railroad bridges whose piers would 
obstruct the free use of the Hudson re- 
ceive its stern condemnation. Codifica- 
tion of the common law it commends, and 
imprisonment in civil actions it strongly 
denounces. The preservation of the Adi- 
rondack forests is regarded as of vital com- 
mercial importance. Weekly half-holi- 
days it would abolish as injurious to 
trade and labor, and would substitute 
weekly whole holidays during the months 
of July and August. Remedy for labor 
troubles is held to be in the principles of 
mutual coneession and arbitration. The 
right of association for protection of com- 
mon interests is upheld, while the wrong 
of interference with the rights of persons 
in their choice of employment is justly 
branded as subversive of free govern- 
ment. To taxation of personal property, 
as a menace to the financial interests of the 
city in general and to 1,326,000 savings- 
bank depositors, representing savings by 
the people to the amount of over 8506, - 
000,000 (1889), in particular, it is opposed 
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as being wholly impracticable. For these 
savings themselves it would widen 
area of secure and profitable investmey 
To fixed usury laws it is unfriendly, «s 
being unjustly harsh to commercial trays 
actions. ‘‘A perfectly free church j) 
perfectly free state.” each of them doi 
its own work in its own appointed sphere 
and public schools whose ‘‘ secular chay 
acter must not be tampered with or en- 
croached upon by any religious body oy 
any ground or pretext whatever,” ar 
ideals to the perfect embodiment of whi: 

it persistently works. 

In the manipulation of international 
affairs the hand of the Chamber of Com 
merce is deft and skilful. Proper fornis 
of bills of lading, the code of commercial 
law, the increase of commerce with for 
eign nations—and especially with Canada 
—the prospects of interoceanic canals, fre: 
dom of the neutral flag, international 
measures for lessening the perils of the 
sea, and discriminations against the sensi- 
tive Chinese, have all been held under ad 
visement, and some have been made thie 
subjects of respectful recommendation to 
the Federal government. 

Treaties with foreign powers are sul 
mitted to the strictest scrutiny by thi 
Chamber of Commerce, and criticised as 
their bearings upon American honor and 
interests require. Thus in 1884 it earnest 
ly protested against ratification of th 
convention with Spain for the opening of 
closer reciprocal trade with the American 
colonies of that country because of its 
lack of reciprocity. On the other hand, 
it justified the treaties with the sister re 
publics of Spanish America and Santo 
Domingo as being truly reciprocal. Na 
tions whose institutions are in harmo 
with our own should receive equitable 
favor on principles of sound state policy 
At the same time the Chamber united!) 
avows the conviction that all such trea 
ties should be made public at the earliest 
possible moment, that ample time may 
be afforded for discussion of all their 
bearings. 

New York is not only the commercial 
but the monetary centre’of the continent, 
whose strength is measured by the recent 
remarkable negotiation of its civic bonds 
at 24 per cent. interest, and at a premium 
above par. This singular prosperity has 
promise of continuance, in view of the 
further fact that, as the result of ex- 
changes from 1878 to 1888, ‘‘ we have 
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drawn from Europe nearly two hundred 
and a quarter millions of gold by ex- 
change, while sending abroad over one 
hundred millions of silver.” The mar- 
vellous growth of the city and the rapid 
appreciation in value of real estate are 
among the immediate results. But while 
all this is exceedingly gratifying, the 
Chamber is by no means insensible to the 
need of putting forth every legitimate ef- 
fort ‘‘to rescue the finances, the patron- 
age, and the government of the city from 
the grasping and greedy control of the 
partisan organizations by which they have 
been so long usurped.” This object 
achieved, adequate rapid-transit facilities 
and ample water supply for the lower 
part of the city, independently of that 
drawn from the Croton water-shed, would 
quickly follow. So would the construc- 
tion of new and suitable wharves for the 
better accommodation of commerce, and 
also wise expenditure of municipal appro- 
priations for repairing the streets of the 
city. All these topics have been discuss- 
ed by the Chamber. Railway connection 
between the New York Central and Long 
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| the street where Rhoda found her- 

self the gas was already palely burn- 
ing in the shops, and the moony glare of 
an electric globe was invading the flush 
of the sunset whose after-glow still filled 
the summer air in the western perspective. 
She did not know where she was going, 
but she went that way, down the slope of 
the slightly curving thoroughfare. She 
had the letter which she meant to post in 
her hand, but she passed the boxes on the 
lamp-posts without putting it in. She no 
longer knew what she meant to do, in any 
sort, or what she desired; but out of the 
turmoil of horror, which she whirled round 
and round in, some purpose that seemed 
at first exterior to herself began to evolve. 
The street was one where she would hard- 
ly have met ladies of the sort she had 
always supposed herself of; gentility fled 
it long ago, and the houses that had once 
been middle-class houses had fallen in 
the social scale to the grade of mechanics’ 
lodgings, and the shops, which had never 
been fashionable, were adapted strictly to 
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Island roads by means of a tunnel under 
the East River, and ‘‘ improvement of the 
Harlem River for ships’ use and naviga- 
tion,” are projects in the management of 
which it shrewdly refrains from taking a 
leading part. The Nautical School, held 
on the ship St. Mary’s, is an object of af- 
fectionate interest and pride to all the 
members, supplying, as it does, a compar- 
atively large number of educated and skil- 
ful sailors and presumptive masters for 
the American merchant service. 

The hospitality of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is altogether worthy of its ancient 
renown. The banqueting courtesies ex- 
tended to distinguished foreign guests are 
among the more agreeable incidents of 
corporate life. 

As the Lord Mayor's banquet in London 
has become an occasion on which leading 
members of the imperial government de- 
fine the course that the administration 
intends to pursue, so at the annual feast 
of the Chamber of Commerce it is the 
habit of members of the President's cab- 
inet to speak with similar friendliness and 
freedom. 
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the needs of a neighborhood of poor and 
humble people. They were largely pro- 
vision stores, full of fruit, especially water- 
melons; there were some groceries, and 
some pharmacies of that professional 
neatness which pharmacies are of every- 
where. The roadway was at this hour 
pretty well deserted by the express wagons 
and butcher carts that bang through it in 
the earlier day; and the horse-cars, com- 
ing and going on its incline and its final 
westward level, were in the unrestricted 
enjoyment of the company’s monopoly of 
the best part of its space. 

At the first corner Rhoda had to find 
her way through groups of intense-faced 
suburbans who were waiting for their re- 
spective cars, and who heaped themselves 
on board as these arrived, and hurried to 
find places, more from force of habit than 
from necessity, for the pressure of the 
evening travel was already over. When 
she had passed these groups she began to 
meet the proper life of the street—the 
women who had come out to cheapen the 
next day's provisions at the markets, the 
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men, in the brief leisure that their day's 
work had left them before bedtime, loun- 
ging at the lattice doors of the drinking 
shops, or standing listlessly about on the 
curb-stones smoking. Numbers of young 
fellows, of the sort whose leisure is day- 
long, exchanged the comfort of a mutual 
support with the house walls, and stared 
at her as she hurried by; and then she 
began to encounter in greater and greater 
number the colored people who descended 
to this popular promenade from the up- 
hill streets opening upon it. They polite- 
ly made way for her, and at the first meet- 
ing that new agony of interest in them 
possessed her. 

This was intensified by the deference 
they paid her as a young white lady, and 
the instant sense that she had no right to 
it in that quality. She could have borne 
better to have them rude and even inso- 
lent; there was something in the way 
they turned their black eyes in their large 
disks of white upon her, like dogs, with a 
mute animal appeal in them, that seemed 
to claim her and own her one of them,and 
to creep nearer and nearer and possess her 
in that late-found solidarity of race. She 
never knew before how hideous they were, 
with their flat wide-nostriled noses, their 
out-rolled thick lips, their mobile, bulging 
eyes set near together, their retreating 
chins and foreheads, and their smooth, 
shining skin: they seemed burlesques of 
humanity, worse than apes, because they 
were more like. But the men weére not 
half so bad as the women, from the shrill- 
piped young girls, with their grotesque 
attempts at fashion, to the old grand- 
mothers, wrinkled or obese, who came 
down the sloping sidewalks in their bare 
heads, out of the courts and alleys where 
they lived, to get the evening air. Impish 
black children swarmed on these uphill 
sidewalks, and played their games, with 
shrill cries racing back and forth, catech- 
ing and escaping one another. 

These colored folk were of all tints and 
types, from the comedy of the pure black 
to the closest tragical approach to white. 
She saw one girl, walking with a cloud of 
sable companions, who was as white as 
herself, and she wondered if she were of 
the same dilution of negro blood; she was 
laughing and chattering with the rest, and 
seemed to feel no difference, but to be 
pleased and flattered with the court paid 
her by the inky dandy who sauntered be- 
side her. 





‘She has always known it; she has 
never felt it! she thought, bitterly. ‘* I; 
is nothing; it is natural to her; I might 
have been like her.” 

She began to speculate how many gen 
erations would carry her back, or that 
girl back, in hue to the blackest of those 
loathsome old women. She knew what 
an octoroon was, and she thought, ‘‘ I am 
like her, and my mother was darker, and 
my grandmother darker, and my great- 
grander like a mulatto, and then it was a 
horrible old negress, a savage stolen from 
Africa, where she had been a cannibal.” 

A vision of palm-tree roofs and grass 
huts, as she had seen them in pictures, 
with skulls grinning from the eaves, float 
ed before her eyes; then a desert, with a 
long coffle of captives passing by, and one 
black naked woman, fallen out from weak 
ness, kneeling, with manacled hands, and 
her head pulled back,and the Arab slaver's 
knife at her throat. She walked ina night 
mare of these sights; all the horror of the 
wrong by which she came to be, poured 
itself round and over her. 

She emerged from it at moments with 
a refusal to accept the loss of her for- 
mer self: like that of the mutilated man 
who looks where his arm was, and can- 
not believe it gone. Like him, she had 
the full sense of what was lost, the un- 
broken consciousness of what was lopped 
away. At these moments, all her pride 
reasserted itself; she wished to punish 
her aunt for what she had made her 
suffer, to make her pay pang for pang. 
Then the tide of reality overwhelmed her 
again, and she grovelled in self-loathing 
and despair. From that she rose in a 
frenzy of longing to rid herself of this 
shame that was not hers; to tear out the 
stain; to spill it with the last drop of her 
blood upon the ground. By flamy im- 
pulses she thrilled towards the mastery 
of her misery through its open acknow- 
ledgment. She seemed to see herself and 
hear herself stopping some of these revolt- 
ing creatures, the dreadfulest of them, 
and saying, ‘‘I am black, too. Take me 
home with you, and let me live with you, 
and be like youevery way.” She thought, 
‘*Perhaps I have relations among them. 
Yes, it must be. I will send to the hotel 
for my things, and I will live here in 
some dirty little back court, and try to 
find them out.” 

The emotions, densely pressing upon 
each other, the dramatizations that took 
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place as simultaneously and unsuccessive- 
ly as the events of a dream, gave her a 
new measure of time; she compassed the 
experience of years in the seconds these 
emotions outnumbered. 

All the while she seemed to be walking 
swiftly, flying forward; but the ground 
was uneven: it rose before her, and then 
suddenly fell. She felt her heart beat in 
the middle of her throat. Her head fe?t 
light, like the blowball of a dandelion. 
wished to laugh. There seemed 
two selves of her, one that had lived be- 
fore that awful knowledge, and one that 
had lived as long since, and again a third 
that knew and pitied them both. She 
wondered at the same time if this were 
what people meant by saying one’s brain 
was turned; and she recalled the longing 
with which her aunt said, ‘‘If I were 
only crazy!” But she knew that her own 
exaltation was not madness, and she did 
not wish for escape that way. ‘There 
must be some other,” she said to herself; 
“if I can find the courage for it, I can 
find the way. It’s like a ghost: if I keep 
going towards it, it won't hurt me; I 
mustn’t be afraid of it. Now, let me see! 
What ought I to do? Yes, that is the 
key: Duty.” Then her thought flew pas- 
sionately off. ‘‘If she had done her duty 
all this might have been helped. But it 
was her cowardice that made her murder 
me. Yes, she has killed me!” 

The tears gushed into her eyes, and all 
the bitterness of her trial returned upon 
her, with a pressure of lead on her brain. 

In the double consciousness of trouble 
she was as fully aware of everything 
about her as she was of the world of mis- 
ery within her; and she knew that this 
had so far shown itself without that some 
of the passers were noticing her. She 
stopped, fearful of their notice, at the cor- 
ner of the street she had come to, and 
turned about to confront an old colored 
woman, yellow like saffron, with the mild, 
sad face we often see in mulattoes of that 
type, and something peculiarly pitiful in 
the straight underlip of her appealing 
mouth, and the cast of her gentle eyes. 
The expression might have been merely 
physical, or it might have been a hered- 
itary look, and no part of her own per- 
sonality, but Rhoda felt safe in it. 

‘* What street is this?” she asked, think- 
ing, suddenly, ‘‘She is the color of my 
grandmother; that is the way she look- 
ed,” but though she thought this she did 
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not realize it, and she kept an imperious 
attitude towards the old woman. 

‘Charles Street, lady.” 

‘*Oh, yes; Charles. Where are all the 
people going ?” 

‘*The colored folks, lady ?” 

“Te.” 

‘* Well, lady, they’sa kyind of an even- 
in’ meetin’ at ouah choach to-night. Some 
of ’em’s goin’ there, I reckon; some of ’em’s 
just out fo'a walk.” 

‘Will you let me go with you?” Rhoda 
asked. 

‘Why, certainly, lady,” said the old 
woman. She glanced up at Rhoda's face 
as the girl turned again to accompany 
her. ‘* But I’m a-goin’ to choach.” 

‘“Yes, yes. That's what I mean. I 
want to go to your church with you. Are 
you from the South—Louisiana? She 
would be the color,” she thought. ‘‘It 
might be my mother’s own mother.” 

‘‘No, lady: from Voginny. I was bawn 
a slave; and I lived there till after the 
wa’. Then I come Nawth.” 

‘*Oh,” said Rhoda, disappointedly, for 
she had nerved herself to find this old 
woman her grandmother. 

They walked on in silence for a while; 
then the old woman said, ‘*I thought you 
wasn’t very well, when I noticed you at 
the cawnah.” 

‘*‘T am well,” Rhoda answered, feeling 


the tears start to her eyes again at the 
note of motherly kindness in the old wo- 


man’s voice. ‘‘But I am in trouble; I 
am in trouble.” 

‘‘Then you're gwine to the right place, 
lady,” said the old woman, and she re- 
peated solemnly these words of hope and 
promise which so many fainting hearts 
have stayed themselves upon: ‘‘ ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest unto your 
souls.’ Them’s the words, lady; the 
Lawd’s own words. Glory be to God; 
glory be to God!” she added in a whisper. 

‘* Yes, yes,” said Rhoda, impatiently. 
‘““They are good words. But they are 
not forme. He can’t make my burden 
light; He can’t give me rest. If it were 
sin, He could; but it isn’t sin; it’s some- 
thing worse than sin; more hopeless. If 
I were only a sinner, the vilest, the wick- 
edest, how glad I should be!” Her heart 
uttered itself to this simple nature as free- 
ly as a child’s to its mother. 

‘* Why, sholy, lady,” said the old wo- 
man, with a little shrinking from her as 
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if she had blasphemed, 
sinnah?” 

‘No, lam not!” said the girl, with ner- 
vous sharpness. “‘If I were a sinner, my 
sin could be forgiven me, and I could go 
free of my burden. But nothing can 
ever lift it from me.” 

‘*The Lawd kin do anything, the Bible 
says. He kin make the dead come to life. 
He done it oncet, too.” 

The girl turned abruptly on her. 
He change your skin? Can 
black white 2?” 

The old woman seemed daunted; she 
faltered. ‘‘I don’t know as He ever 
tried, lady; the Bible don’t tell.” She 
added, more hopefully, ‘‘But I reekon 
He could do it if He wanted to.” 

‘*Then why doesn’t He do it?” demanded 
the girl. ‘‘ What does He leave you black 
for, when He could make you white ?” 

‘I reckon He don’t think it’s worth 
while, if He can make me willing to be 
black so easy. Somebody's got to be 
black, and it might as well be me,” said 
the old woman with a meek sigh. 

‘*No, no one need be black!” said Rho- 
da, with a vehemence that this submissive 
sigh awakened in her. ‘If He cared for 
us, no one would be!” 

‘Sh!’ said the old woman, gently. 

They had reached the church porch, 
and Rhoda found herself in the tide of 
black worshippers who were drifting in. 
The faces of some were supernatural- 
ly solemn, and these rolled their large- 
whited eyes rebukingly on the young 
girls showing all their teeth in the smiles 
that gashed them from ear to ear, and 
carrying on subdued flirtations with the 
polite young fellows escorting them. It 
was no doubt the best colored society, and 
it was bearing itself with propriety and 
self-respect in the court of the temple. 
If their natural gayety and lightness of 
heart moved their youth to the betrayal 
of their pleasure in each other in the pre- 
sence of their Maker, He was perhaps pro- 
pitiated by the gloom of their elders. 

“Taint a regular evenin’ meetin’,” 
Rhoda's companion explained to her. 
‘It's a kind o' lecture.” She exchanged 
some stately courtesies of greeting with 
the old men and women as they pushed 
into the church; they called her sister, 
and they looked with at least as little 
surprise and offence at the beautiful 
young white lady with her as white Chris- 
tians would have shown a colored girl 
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come to worship with them. ‘‘De preach 
er’s one o’ the Southern students; I ‘ain’ 
hud him speak; but I reckon the Lawad’. 
sent him, anyway.” 

Rhoda had no motive in being wher 
she was except to confront herself as full: 
and closely with the trouble in her sou 
as shecould. She thought, :so far as such 
willing may be called thinking, that sh: 
could strengthen herself for what she had 
henceforth to bear, if she could concen 
trate and intensify the fact to her out 
ward perception; she wished densely to 
surround herself with the blackness from 
which she had sprung, and to reconcile 
herself to it, by realizing and owning it 
with every sense. 

She did not know what the speaker was 
talking about at first, but phrases and 
words now and then caught in her con- 
sciousness. He was entirely black, and 
he was dressed in black from head to 
foot, so that he stood behind the pulpit 
light like a thick, soft shadow cast upon 
the wall by an electric. His absolute 
sable was relieved only by the white 
points of his shirt collar, and the glare of 
his spectacles, which, when the light 


struck them, heightened the goblin effect 


of his presence. He had no discernible 
features, and when he turned his profile 
in addressing those who sat at the sides, it 
was only a wavering blur against the 
wall. His voice was rich and tender, 
with those caressing notes in it which are 
the peculiar gift of his race. 

The lecture opened with prayer and 
singing, and the lecturer took part in the 
singing; then he began to speak, and 
Rhoda’s mind to wander, with her eyes, 
to the congregation. The prevailing 
blackness gave back the light here and 
there in the glint of a bald head or from a 
patch of white wool, or the cast of a roll- 
ing eye. Inside of the bonnets of the 
elder women, and under the gay hats of 
the young girls, it was mostly lost in a 
characterless dark; but nearer by, Rhoda 
distinguished faces, sad repulsive visages 
of a frog-like ugliness added to the repul- 
sive black in all its shades, from the unal- 
loyed brilliancy of the pure negro type to 
the pallid yellow of the quadroon. These 
mixed bloods were more odious to her 
than the others, because she felt herself 
more akin to them; but they were all ab- 
horrent. Some of the elder people made 
fervent responses to thoughts and senti- 
ments in the lecture as if it had been a 
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sermon. ‘*Thatis so!” they said. ‘* Bless 
the Lord, that’s the truth!” and ‘* Glory 
to God!” One old woman who sat in the 
same line of pews with Rhoda opened her 
mouth like a catfish to emit these pious 
ejaculations. 

[he night was warm, and as the church 
illed, the musky exhalations of their bod- 
ies thickened the air, and made the girl 
faint; it seemed to her that she began to 
taste the odor; and these poor people, 
whom their Creator has made so hideous 
by the standards of all his other creatures, 
roused a cruel loathing in her, which ex- 
pressed itself in a frantic refusal of their 
claim upon her. In her heart she cast 
them off with vindictive hate. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she thought, ‘‘I should have whipped 
them, too. They are animals; they are 
only fit to be slaves.” But when she shut 
her eyes, and heard their wild, soft voices, 
her other senses were holden, and she was 
rapt by the music from her frenzy of ab- 
horrence. In one of these suspenses, while 
she sat listening to the sound of the lec- 
turer’s voice, which now and then struck a 
plangent note, like some rich, melancholy 
bell, a meaning began to steal out of it to 
her whirling thoughts. 

‘Yes, my friends,” it went on saying, 
“vou got to commence doing a person 
good if you expect to love them as Jesus 
loved us when he died for us. And oh, 
if our white brethren could only under- 
stand—and they're gettin’ to understand 
it—that if they would help us a little more, 
they needn’t hate us so much, what a great 
thing,” the lecturer lamely concluded— 
‘‘ hata great thing it would be all round!” 

‘“Amen! Love's the thing,” said the 
voice of the old woman with the catfish 
mouth; and Rhoda, who did not see her, 
did not shudder. Her response inspired 
the lecturer to go on. ‘‘I believe it’s the 
one way out of all the trouble in this 
world. You can’t fight your way out, 

and you can’t steal your way out,and you 
can’t lie your way out. But you can love 
your way out. And how can you love 
your way out? By helpin’ somebody 
else! Yes,that’sit. Somebody that needs 
your help. And now if there’s any one 
here that’s in trouble, and wants to get 
out of trouble, all he’s got to do is to help 
somebody else out. Remember that when 
the collection is taken up durin’ the sing- 
in’of the hymn. Our college needs help, 
and every person that helps our college 
helps himself. Let us pray!” 
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The application was apt enough, and 
Rhoda did not feel anything grotesque in 
it. She put into the plate which the old 
woman passed to her from the collector 
all the money she had in her purse, notes 
and silver, and two or three gold pieces 
that had remained over to her from her 
European travel. Her companion saw 
them, and interrupted herself in her sing- 
ing to say, ‘* The Lawd ‘Il bless it to you; 
He'll help them that helps others that 
can’t help themselves.” 

‘* Yes, that is the clew,” the girl said 
to herself. ‘‘That is the way out; the 
only way. I can endure them if I can 
love them, and I shall love them if I try 
to help them. This money will help 
them.” 

But she did not venture to look round 
at the objects of her beneficence; she was 
afraid that the sight of their faces would 
harden her heart against them in spite of 
her giving, and she kept her eyes shut, 
listening to their pathetic voices. She 
stood forgetful after the lecturer had pro- 
nounced the benediction—he was a divin- 
ity student, and he could not forego it— 
and her companion had to touch her arm. 
Then she started with a shiver, as if from 
a hypnotic trance. 

Once out on the street she was afraid, 
and begged the old woman to go back to 
her hotel with her. 

‘* Why, sholy, lady,” she consented. 

But Rhoda did not hear. Her mind 
had begun suddenly to fasten itself upon 
a single thought, a sole purpose, and 
** Yes,” she pondered, ‘‘that is the first 
thing of all: to forgive her; to tell her 
that I forgive her, and that I understand 
and pity her. But how—how shall I be- 
gin? I shall have to do her some good 
to begin with, and how can I do that when 
I hate her so? I,do hate her; I do hate 
her! It is her fault!” 

As she hurried along, almost running, 
and heedless of the old woman at her side, 
trying to keep up with her, it seemed to 
her that if her aunt had told her long 
ago, when a child, what she was, she 
would somehow not have been it now. 

It was not with love, not with pardon, 
but with frantic hate and accusal in her 
heart, that she burst into the room, and 
rushed to Mrs. Meredith’s sofa, where she 
lay still. 

‘‘Aunt Caroline, wake up! Can you 
sleep when you see me going perfectly 
crazy? It is no time for sleeping! Wake!” 
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The moony pallor of an electric light 
suspended over the street shone in through 
the naked window, and fell upon Mrs. 
Meredith's face. It was white, and as the 
girl started back her foot struck the empty 
bottle from which the woman had drained 
the sleeping medicine, and let lie where 
she had let it fall upon the floor. Rhoda 
caught it up, and flew with it to the light. 


IX. 

The thing that had been lurking in a 
dark corner of Olney’s mind, intangible 
if not wholly invisible, came out sensible 
to touch and sight when he parted with 
Mrs. Meredith. At first it masqueraded a 
little longer as resentment of that hap- 
less creature’s fate, a creature so pretty, 
so proud, and by all the rights of her 
youth and sex heiress of a prosperous and 
unclouded future, the best love and the 
tenderest care that any man could give 
her. Then it began to declare itself a fear 
lest the man whose avowal had given him 
the right to know everything concerning 
her, might prove superior to it, and nobly 
renounce his privilege, and gladly take 
her for what she had always seemed, for 
what, except in so remote degree, she real- 
ly was. Then Olney knew that he was 
himself in love with her, and that he was 
judging a rival's possibilities by his own, 
and dreading them. He had an impulse 
to go back to Mrs. Meredith and say that 
he was ready to take all these risks and 
chances which she had counted so great, 
and laugh them to scorn in the gladness 
of his heart if he could only hope that 
Rhoda would ever love him. A few years 
before he would have obeyed his impulse, 
and even now he dramatized an obedience 
to it, and exacted from Mrs. Meredith a 
promise that she would not speak to Miss 
Aldgate until he had found time to put 
his fortune to the touch, and if he won, 
would never speak to her. But at thirty 


he had his hesitations, his misgivings, not 
indeed as to the wish, but as to the way. 
For one thing, he was too late, if Mrs. 
Meredith’s conjectures were right; and 
for another, he felt it dishonorable to do 
what he longed in his heart to do, and 


steal from this man, whom he began 
to hate, the love upon which his coura- 
geous wooing had given him the right 
to count. Such a thing would be not 
theft only in the possible but not prob- 
able case she did not care for his rival, 
and he had no means of knowing the 
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fact ds to that. It might be defended 
if not justified on the ground that he 
wished to keep her forever in ignorance 
of what it was Mrs. Meredith’s elea, 
duty otherwise to tell her; Olney con 
forted himself with the theory that a wo 
man who had delayed in her duty 
long would doubtless put it off till the 
last moment, and that until this M) 
Bloomingdale actually appeared, ai 
there was no loop-hole left her, she would 
not cease attempting to escape from lier 
duty. 

He postponed any duty which he him- 
self had in the matter through the lov: 
he now owned; he made it contingent 
upon but all the same, he deter 
mined to forego no right it gave him 
Again he had a mind to go back to Mrs. 
Meredith, and ask her to do nothing until 
Bloomingdale came, and then, before she 
spoke, to authorize him to approach the 
man as her family physician and deal ten 
tatively, hypothetically, with the matter 
and interpret his probable decision from 
his actual behavior. 

This course, which appeared the only 
course open to him, commended itself 
more and more to Olney as he thought 
of it; here was something practicable, 
here was something that was perhaps 
even obligatory upon him; he tried to 
believe it was obligatory. But it oc 
curred to him only after long turmoil of 
thinking and feeling in other directions, 
and it was half past seven o’clock before 
he returned from a walk he took as a final 
means of clearing his mind, and went to 
Mrs. Meredith’s room to propose it to her. 
He knocked several times without 
sponse, and then went to the office to see 
if she had gone out and left her key with 
the clerk; he was now in a hurry to speak 
to her. 

The clerk felt in the pigeon-hole of 
Mrs. Meredith’s number. ‘* Her key isn’t 
here, but that’s no sign she hasn’t gone 
out. Ladies seldom leave their keys when 
they go out; we're only too glad if they 
leave ’em when they go away for good. 
I thought she was sick.” 

**She would be able té drive out.” 

Olney mastered his impatience as well as 
he could, and went in to his dinner. After 
dinner he knocked again at Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s door, and confirmed himself in the 
belief that she had gone out. After that 
it was not so easy to wait for her to come 
back. He wished to remain of the mind 
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he had been about speaking to her of Rho- 
da. and to avow himself her lover at all 
risks, but more and more he began to feel 
that he was too late, that he was quixotic, 
that he was ridiculous. He felt himself 

avering from his purpose, and he held 
to it all the more tenaciously for that 
reason. If he was willing to hazard all 
upon the chance of being in time, that 
eave him the right to ask that the girl 
might be spared; but when he thought 
and Mrs. Meredith were probably 
spending the evening together with the 
Bloomingdales, his courage failed. It 
was but too imaginable that Miss Aldgate 
had made up her mind to accept that man, 
and that her aunt would tell her all that 
he longed to save her from knowing be- 
fore he could prevent it. 

When at last he went a third time to 
ier door, he ventured to turn the knob, 
and the door opened to his inward press- 
ure. It let in with him a glare of gas 
from the lamp in the entry, and by this 
light he saw Rhoda standing beside her 
aunt’s sofa with the empty bottle in her 
hand. She had her hat on, and at the 


she 


face she turned him across her shoulder, 
a shiver of prescience passed over him. 


It was the tragic mask, the inherited woe, 
unlit by a gleam of the brightness which 
had sometimes seemed Heaven's direct 
gift to the girl on whom that burden of 
ancestral sin and sorrow had descended. 

‘* What is the matter?” he murmured. 

thoda gave him the empty. bottle. 
‘‘She’s drunk it all. She’s dead.” 

‘Oh no,” he almost laughed. ‘It 
would be too soon.” He dropped on his 
knees beside the insensible body, and sat- 
isfied himself by pulse and breath that 
the life had not yet left it. But to keep 
it there was now the business, and Olney 
began his losing fight with a sort of plu- 
riscience in which it seemed to him that 
he was multiplied into three selves: one 
applying all the antidotes and seeking all 
the professional help with instant cool- 
ness; another guarding the probable sui- 
cide from the conjecture of the hotel 
servants and keeping the whole affair as 
silent as possible; another devotedly vigi- 
lant of the poor girl who was so deeply 
concerned in the small chances of success 
perceptible to Olney, and who, whether he 
succeeded or not, was destined to so sad 
an orphanage. When he thought of the 
chance that fate was invisibly offering 
her, he almost wished he might fail, but 
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he fought his battle through with relent- 
less scientilic conscience. At the end it 
was his part to say, ‘“‘It’s over; she’s 
dead.” 

‘*T knew she was,”’ Rhoda answered, 
apathetically. ‘I expected it.” 

‘* Where were you ?” he asked, with the 
sort of sad futility with which, when all 
is done, the spirit continues its endeavor. 
‘** Was she alone ?” 

‘Yes. I had gone out,” Rhoda said. 

‘*What time was that?” Olney won- 
dered that he had not asked this before; 
perhaps he had made some mistake 
through not having verified the mo- 
ment. 

‘**It was about half past seven,” answer- 
ed the girl. 

‘*You went out at half past seven! 
And when did you return ?” 

‘We had a quarrel. I didn’t come 
back till nearly ten—when you came in.” 

The poignancy of Olney’s interest re- 
mained, but it took another direction. 
‘*You were out all the evening alone? 
Excuse my asking,’ he made haste to 
add. ‘‘ But I don’t understand—”’ 

‘*T wasn’t alone,” said Rhoda. ‘‘I met 
an old colored woman on the street, and 
she went. with me to the colored church. 
She came home with me.” The girl said 
this quietly, as if there were nothing at 
all strange in it. 

Her calm left Olney in the question 
which he was always pressing home to 
himself: whether her aunt had told her 
that thing. It was on his tongue to ask 
her why she went to the colored church, 
and what her quarrel with her aunt was 
about. He asked her instead, ‘‘ Did you 
think, when you left her, that Mrs. Mere- 
dith seemed different at all—that—?” 

‘*T didn’t notice,” said Rhoda. ‘‘No. 
She seemed as she often did. But I know 
she thought she hadn’t taken enough 
of the medicine. She wanted to sleep 
more.” 

Rhoda sat by the window of the little 
parlor where she had sat when the dead 
woman told her that dreadful thing, and 
she remembered how she had glanced out 
of it and seen Olney in the street. The 
gas was now at full blaze in the room, 
but she glanced through the window 
again, and saw that the day was begin- 
ning to come outside. She turned from 
the chill of its pale light, and looked at 
Olney. Through the irresistible associa- 
tion of ideas, she looked for his baldness 
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with the lack-lustre eyes she lifted to his 
face. 

‘Ts there anything you wish me—any- 
thing I can do?” he asked, after a silence, 
in which he got back to the level of prac- 
tical affairs, though still stupefied from 
what Rhoda had said. 

se No.”’ 

‘*I mean, notify your friends—your 
family—telegraph 

‘*T have no friends—no relatives. 
were alone; al] our family are dead.” 

‘*But Mr. Meredith’s family—there is 
surely some one you can call upon at this 
time.” 

A strong compassion swelled in Olney’s 
heart; he yearned to take her in his arms 
and be all the world to one who had no 
one in all the world. 

She remained as if dazed, and then she 
said, with a perplexed look: ‘*1 was try- 
ing to think who there was. Mr. Mere- 
dith’s people lived in St. Louis; I remem- 
ber some of them when I was little. 
Perhaps my aunt would have their ad- 
dress.” 

She went into the adjoining chamber 
where the dead woman lay, in the atmos- 
phere of useless drugs and effectless anti- 
dotes, and Olney thought, ‘‘It’s the me- 
chanical operation of custom; she’s going 
to ask her,” but Rhoda came back with 
an address-book in her hand, as if she had 
gone directly to Mrs. Meredith’s writing- 
case for it with no such error of cerebra- 
tion. 

‘*Here it is,” she said. 

‘Very well. I'll telegraph them at 
onee. But in the mean time what will 
you do, Miss Aldgate? You can't stay 
here in the hotel—she can’t. How can I 
be of use to you?” Olney felt all the dis- 
interestedness in the world in asking, but 
in what he asked next he had a distinct 
consciousness of self-interest, or at least 
of selfish curiosity. ‘‘Shall I let your 
friends at the Vendome—” 

‘Oh, no, no, no!” she broke out. ‘‘ Not 
on any account! I couldn’t bear to see 
them. Don't think of such a thing! No, 
indeed, I can't let you!” 

The self-seeker is never fully reward- 
ed, and Olney was left with a doubt 
whether this reluctance meant abhorrence 
of the Bloomingdales, or unwillingness to 
receive kindness from them which might 
involve some loss of her perfect inde- 
pendence to the spirited girl; she would 
not choose or be chosen for any reason 
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but one. He could not make out from 
her manner as yet whether her aunt had 
spoken what was on her mind to speak op 
not; it seemed such a cruel invasion of 
her rights even to conjecture that he tried 
to put the question out of his thoughts 

He began again while he was sens 
ble of an unequal struggle with the ques 
tion, which intruded itself in 
whirl of his anxieties, as to 
immediately be done for her. 

“Ts there anything else 
suggest ?” 

‘**No,” said the girl, in the dreamy qu 
et she seemed helpless toemerge from. ‘| 
suppose it wouldn't do, even if we cou), 
find her. I was thinking of the old w: 
man I saw to-night,” she explained. ‘| 
would like to go and stay with her ii | 
could.” 

‘Is it some one you know ?” 

‘*No, I don’t know her. I just met 
her on the street, and we went to the col 
ored people’s church together. I went 
out after dinner, and lefi my aunt alone. 
That was when she drank it.” 

She added the vague sentences together 
with a child’s heedlessness as to their 
reaching her listener’s intelligence, and 
she did not persist in her whimsical sug 
gestion. 

Olney left it too. ‘‘ You must let me 
get you another room,” he said; ‘‘you 
van’t stay here any longer,” and he made 
her take her hat and come with him to 
the hotel parlor. He went to arrange the 
business with the clerk, and to tell him of 
Mrs. Meredith’s death; then he had to go 
about other duties connected with the 
ease, which he rather welcomed as a dis- 
traction: to notify the fact and cause of 
Mrs. Meredith’s death to the authorities, 
and to give the funeral preparations in 
charge. 3ut when this was all done, 
and he could no longer play off the aggre- 
gate of these minor cares against his great 
one, he began to be harassed again about 
Miss Aldgate. 


the swift 
what could 


you would 


X. 

It was so much easier to dispose of the 
friendless dead than the friendless living, 
Olney thought, with a satdonic perception 
of one of the bitterest truths in the world; 
and he was not consoled by the reflection 
that it is often the man readiest to do all 
for a woman who can do nothing for her. 
At the same time he hurried along dram- 
atizing a scene in which Rhoda owned 
her love for him, and for his sake and her 
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own consented to throw convention to the 
winds, and to unite her fate with his ina 
marriage truly solemnized by the presence 
of death. He was aroused from this pre- 
posterous melodrama by a voice that said, 
with liking and astonishment, ‘* Why, 
Dr. Olney!” and he found himself con- 
fronted with Mrs. Atherton, whom he had 
known as Miss Clara Kingsbury. In an- 
other moment she had flooded him with 
nquiry and explanation, from which he 
emerged with the dim consciousness that 
he had told her how he happened not to be 
in Florence, and had heard how she hap- 
pened to be in Boston. Her presence in 
the city at such an untimely season was to 
be accounted for by the eccentric spirit in 
which she carried on her visiting for the 
Associated Charities; she visited her fam- 
ilies in the summer, while most people 
looked after their families only in the win- 
ter. She excused herself by saying that 
Beverly was so near, and sometimes it gave 
her a chance for a little bohemian lunch 
with Mr. Atherton. 

Olney laid his trouble before her. He 
knew from of old that if he could not 
count upon her tact, he could count upon 
her imagination, and he was quite pre- 


pared for the sympathy with which she 
rushed to his succor, a sympathy that in 
spite of the circumstances could not be 
called less than jubilant. 

‘* Why, the poor, forlorn little helpless 


creature!’ she exulted. ‘‘Tll go to the 
hotel at once with you, doctor; and she 
must come down to Beverly witli me, and 
stay till her friends come on for her.” 

The question whether he was not bound 
in honor to tell Mrs. Atherton just what 
Miss Aldgate was, crazily visited him, and 
became a kind of longing before he could 
rid himself of it; he dismissed it only upon 
the terms of a self-promise to entertain it 
some other time; and he availed himself 
of her good offices almost as joyfully as 
she proposed them. He had to submit to 
the romantic supposition which he was 
aware Mrs. Atherton was keeping out of 
her words and looks, and he joined her 
in the conspicuous pretence she made 
throughout the affair that he was acting 
from the most disinterested, the most sci- 
entific motives. 

It was not so hard as he had fancied it 
might be to get Miss Aldgate’s consent to 
Mrs. Atherton’s hospitality. It was the 
only possible thing for her, and she ac- 
quiesced simply, like one accustomed to 
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favors; she expressed a sense of the kind- 
ness done her, with a delicate self-respect 
which Olney hardly knew how to account 
for upon the theory that Mrs. Meredith had 
spoken to her. Apparently she appreci- 
ated all the necessities of the case, and she 
did not troublesomely interpose any of the 
reluctances of grief which he had expect- 
ed. If he could have wished any differ- 
ence in her it would have been for rather 
less composure; but then this might have 
been the apathy following the great shock 
she had received. He willingly accepted 
Mrs. Atherton’s theory, hurriedly whis- 
pered at parting, that she did not realize 
what had happened yet; Mrs. Atherton 
seemed to prize her the more for it. 

He came back from seeing them off on 
the train to the hotel, where he found a 
telegram from Mrs. Meredith’s connections 
in St. Louis. They were very sorry; they 
were unable to come on; they would write. 
Olney felt a grateful lift of the heart in 
thinking of Miss Aldgate in Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s affectionate keeping, as he crumpled 
the despatch in his hand and tossed it on 
his dismal white marble hearth. He be- 
lieved that he read between its words a 
revelation of the fact that the dead wo- 
man’s husband had not kept Rhoda's se- 
cret from his family, and that these unable 
friends, whatever they wrote, were not like- 
ly to urge any claim to comfort the girl. 

It was Mrs. Bloomingdale who came to 
do this with several of her large and pas- 
sive daughters, about as long after the 
evening papers came out as would take 
her to drive over from the Vendome. 
Olney had been able to persuade the re- 
porters who got hold of the case that 
there was nothing to work up in it, and 
the paragraph that Mrs. Bloomingdale 
saw was discreet enough; it attributed 
Mrs. Meredith’s death to an overdose of 
the soporific prescribed for her, and it 
connected Olney’s name with the matter 
as the physician who happened to be 
stopping in the hotel with the unfortu- 
nate lady. 

‘*T came the instant I read it,” Mrs. 
Bloomingdale explained, ‘‘for I couldn't 
believe the evidence of my senses,” and 
she added such a circumstantial state- 
ment of her mental struggle with the 
fact projected into her consciousness as 
could leave no doubt that the fact itself 
was far less important than the effect 
produced upon her. 

As Olney listened he lost entirely a 
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lurking discomfort he had felt at Miss 
Aldgate’s refusal to let those people have 
anything to do with her or for her in her 
calamity. Whatever the son might be, 
the mothef was a vulgarly selfish woman, 
posing before him as a generous bene- 
martyr. ‘I 
asked for you, doctor,” she went on, at the 
end of her personal history in connec- 
tion with the affair, ‘‘ because I preferred 
not to intrude upon that poor young 
creature without learning just how I 
ought to approach her. As I said to my 
daughter Roberta, in coming along ’’—she 
put the tallest and serenest of the big, 
still blondes in evidence with a wave of 
her hand—‘‘I would be ruled entirely by 
what you said of the newspaper report.” 

Olney said of it dryly that it was quite 
correct. 

‘Oh, I am so relieved, doctor!” said 
Mrs. Bloomingdale. ‘‘I didn’t know, 
don’t you know—I thought perhaps that 
there were facts—details which you pre- 
ferred to keep from the public; that there 
were peculiar cireumstances—aberration, 
don't you know; and that kind of thing. 
But I'm so glad there wasn’t!” 

Olney felt a malicious desire to disturb 
this crowing complacency which he be- 
lieved was the cover of mean anxieties 
and suspicions. He asked, ‘‘Do you 
mean suicide?” 

‘Well, no; not that exactly. 
She stopped, and he merely said: 

‘* There was no evidence of suicidal in- 
tent.” 

‘**Oh!” said Mrs. Bloomingdale, but, as 
he intended, not so crowingly this time. 
‘* And then—you think I can ask for Miss 
Aldgate ?” 

‘*Miss Aldgate is not here—” Olney be- 
gan. 

‘* Not' here!” 

‘* She is with Mrs. Atherton, at Beverly. 
She couldn't remain here, you know.” 

‘‘And may I ask—do I understand— 
Why didn’t Miss Aldgate let us know ?” 

Olney rejoiced to be able to say, ‘I 
suggested that, but she preferred not to 
disturb you.” 

‘‘And why did she prefer that?” said 
Mrs. Bloomingdale, with rising crest. 

‘‘I’m sorry, I don’t know. It was by 
accident that I met Mrs. Atherton on the 
street; she is a well-known lady here, and 
she at onee took Miss Aldgate home with 
her.” 

At the bottom of his heart Olney did 
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not feel altogether easy at what he knew 
of Miss Aldgate’s relations to the Bloom 
ingdale family. He would have liked to 
blind himself to facts that proved her 
weak or at least light-mindedly fond of 
any present pleasure at the cost of any 
future complication, but he was not quite 
able to do so, much as he wished to incu] 

pate the Bloomingdales. He was silent. 
and attempted no farther explanation o: 
defence of Rhoda’s refusal to see them. 

**T presume, Dr. Olney,” Mrs. Bloom 
ingdale went on, ‘‘that you know no 
thing of the circumstances of our ac- 
quaintance with Miss Aldgate; and | 
can’t expect you to sympathize with my 
—my—surprise that she should have 
turned from us at such a time. But | 
must say that Iam very greatly surprised. 
Or not surprised, exactly. Pained.” 

‘‘T am very sorry,’ Olney said again. 
““T have no right to intervene in any 
matter so far beyond my functions as 
Mrs. Meredith’s physician, but I venture 
to suggest that the blow which has fallen 
on Miss Aldgate is enough to account for 
what seems strange to you in 

‘*Of course. Certainly. I make al 
lowance for that,” said Mrs. Blooming- 
dale; and Olney was aware of receiving 
this proof of her amiability, her liberal- 
ity, with regret; he would have so will- 
ingly had it otherwise, in justification of 
Miss Aldgate. ‘‘And I know that the 
past year has been one of great anxiety 
both to Mrs. Meredith and Miss Aldgate. 
You know they had lost their money?” 

**No,” said Olney, with a joyful throb 
of the heart, ** I didn’t.” 

‘*T have understood so. Miss Aldgate 
will be left without anything—in a man- 
ner. But that would have made no dif- 
ference to us. We should have been only 
too glad to prove to her that it made no 
difference. But if she prefers not to see 
us— We expect my son by Wednesday's 
steamer in New York.” She added this 
suddenly and with apparent irrelevance, 
but Olney perceived that she wished to 
test his knowledge of the whole case, and 
she had instantly learned. from his face 
that he knew much more than he would 
own. But he made no verbal concession 
to her curiosity. ‘‘I think you met my 
son in Florence ?” she said. 

‘‘IT saw him at Professor Garofalo’s 
one night.” 

‘‘He was there a great deal. 
there he met — Mrs. Meredith.” 


It was 
Olney 
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said nothing, and Mrs. Bloomingdale 
rose, and as with the same motion her 
large daughters rose. ‘*‘May I ask, Dr. 
Olney, that you will give Miss Aldgate 
our love, and say to her that if there is 
anything we can do, we shall be so— I 
suppose you have had to communicate 
with Mrs. Meredith’s—or Mr. Meredith’s 
rather—family ?” 

“Ten 

‘They will be at the funeral, of course; 
and if— 

‘‘They are not coming,” said Olney. 
‘They have telegraphed that they are 
inable to come.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Bloomingdale; and 
after a little pause she said, ‘‘ Good-after- 
noon,” and led her girls out. 
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Olney felt that he had parted with an 
enemy, and that though he had in one sort 
tried to keep a conscientious neutrality, 
he had discharged himself of an otfensive 
office in a hostile manner, that he had 
made her his enemy if not Miss Aldgate’s 
enemy. She suspected him, he knew that, 
of having somehow come between her and 
Miss Aldgate of his own will as well as 
Rhoda’s. In view of this fact he had to 
ask himself to be very explicit as to his 
feelings, his hopes, his intentions; and 
after a season of close question, the re- 
sponse was very clear. He could not 
doubt what he wished to do; the only 
doubt he had was as to how and where 
and whether he could do it. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. | 


WILKIE COLLINS. 


LAURENCE HUTTON. 


Part ¥. 


\ JILLIAM WILKIE COLLINS was a 

man of five or six and twenty when 
he first met Charles Dickens, in 1851. He 
had spent two years in study in Italy; 
four years as an articled clerk to a city 
firm in the tea trade; he had been a stu- 
dent of law in Lincoln’s Inn; he had writ- 
ten a biography of his father, William 
Collins, R.A., who was a painter of some 
repute; he had published his first novel, 
Antonina, and he had determined to de- 
vote himself thenceforth to a career of 
literature. 

Charles Dickens at this period was 
nearly forty years of age. He had given 
to the world the immortal Pickwick, Ol- 
iver Twist, Nicholas Nickelby, Master 
Humphrey's Clock—afterwards known as 
The Old Curiosity Shop—The American 
Notes, Martin Chuzzlewit, The Chimes, 
The Cricket on the Hearth, Dombey and 
Son, The Haunted Man, and David Cop- 
perfield; and he had but recently com- 
menced the publication of the weekly 
journal called Household Words. He 
vas the intimate of Thackeray, from 
whom he was then not yet estranged, of 
Carlyle, Leigh Hunt, Macaulay, Sydney 
Smith, Wilkie, Jerrold, Landor, Rogers, 
Longfellow, Washington Irving, Jeffrey, 
Turner, ‘‘ Rugby” Arnold, Leech, Lemon, 
and their peers; and he was the recog- 
nized head of his guildin England. The 


friendship and recognition of such a man 
were of inestimable value to the younger 
writer; and the intimacy then begun, and 


cemented by the marriage of the daughter 
of Dickens to the brother of Collins ten 


years later, continued unbroken until 
Dickens died in 1870. 

The correspondence between them was 
frequent and familiar. Some portions of 
it are to be found in The Letters of 
Charles Dickens, edited by his sister-in- 
law and his eldest daughter, and first pub- 
lished in 1880, as a supplement to Fors- 
ter’s Life; but a large number of letters 
from Dickens to Collins, of which the lit- 
erary executors of the former knew no- 
thing, were found after the death of Col- 
lins, and handed over to Miss Hogarth. 
From these she has selected the following 
specimens, as being quite as characteristic 
and fully as interesting as any she gave to 
the public in her own book. She author- 
izes their publication in HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE, and they have been printed under 
her supervision. They not only show the 
man as he was willing to show himself 
to the man whom he loved, but they give 
an excellent idea of his methods of collab- 
oration with the man whom he had se- 
lected from all others as an active partner 
in certain of his creative works. 

Why it is not possible to print herewith 
Collins’s replies, Dickens himself fully ex- 
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plained in the following letter, which was 
written to Macready on the 1st of March, 
1855, and which has already been printed 
by Miss Hogarth and Miss Dickens: 


“ Daily seeing improper uses made of confi- 
dential letters in the addressing of them to a 
public audience that has no business with 
them, I made, not long ago, a great fire in my 
field at Gad’s Hill and burnt every letter I 
And now I destroy every letter I 
receive not on absolute business, and my mind 


possessed, 


is so far at ease. 


That Macready should not have acted 
upon this hint and have destroyed this 
particular letter, with all the others which 
his friend at Gad’s Hill had ever written 
to him, is proof enough of Macready’s 
opinion of Dickens's charms as an episto- 
lary correspondent. The reading world 
would have lost much if the biographers 
of Dickens, and the hundreds of men and 
women who were fortunate enough to 
have been his friends, had not appreciated 
the public as well as the private value of 
everything he put on paper, even in his 
private notes; and it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that he did not write letters to 
himself — like his own Mr. Toots — and 
preserve them all. 

On the 10th of February, 1851, Dickens 
sent a note to Mr. W. H. Wills, his as- 
sociate in conducting Household Words, 
asking him to take the part of a servant 
in the comedy of Not so Bad as we Seem, 
written by Bulwer for the Guild of Liter- 
ature and Art, and played for the first 
time at Devonshire House, in the month 
of May of the same year, by a company of 
very clever and very distinguished ama- 
teurs. ‘‘‘ Mrs. Harris,’ I says to her, ‘ be 
not alarmed; not reg’lar play-actors, ham- 
mertoors.’ ‘Thank ‘Evens,’ says Mrs. 
Harris, and bustiges into a flood of tears!” 

Although Mr. Wills was actively inter- 
ested in these entertainments, he does not 
seem ever to have appeared upon the 
and Dickens was foreed to seek a 
substitute, as the following letter will 
show. It was evidently given by its re- 
cipient to its subject, and it was carefully 
cherished as long as Collins lived. 


stage; 


Devonshire Terrace, 
Saturday Night, Eighth March, 1851. 
My pear EaG,—I think you told me that 
Mr. Wilkie Collins would be glad to play any 
part in Bulwer’s Comedy; and I think J told 
you that I considered him a very desirable 
recruit. There is a Valet, called (as I remem- 
ber) Smart—a small part, but, what there is of 
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it, decidedly good; he opens the play—whic! 
I should be delighted to assign to him, and j 

which he would have an opportunity of dress 
ing your humble servant, frothing some cho 

olate with an obsolete milling-machine that 
must be revived for the purpose, arranginy 
the room, and dispatching other similar “ bus 

ness,” dear to actors. Will you undertake t 
ask him if I shall cast him in this part? 11 
yes, I will call him to the reading on Wednes 
day; have the pleasure of leaving my cari 
for him (say where), and beg him to favor u: 
with his company at dinner on Wednesday 
evening. I knew his father well, and should 


be very glad to know him. 
Write me a word in answer, and believe nx 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


ever, 


The first letter from Dickens to Colliis 
which has been preserved was dated two 
months later, and is here subjoined. ‘‘ The 
Duke” was the Duke of Devonshire, who 
entertained the party at supper after tli 
first performance, and ‘‘ Mr. Ward” was 
E. M. Ward, R.A., an early friend of Co! 
lins who painted a portrait of Dickens in 
1854. 


No. 16, Wellington Street North, Strand, 
Monday, Twelfth May, 1851. 

My DEAR COLLINS,—My only hesitation cn 
the matter is this: IL apprehend that the Duke, 
in his great generosity, intends to give a sort 
of supper to the whole party. I infer this 
from his so particularly desiring to know thei: 
number. Now, I have already given him the list ; 
and he is so delicate that he would not even 
ask Landseer without first asking me. Undei 
these circumstances, I feel the introduction of 
a stranger like Mr. Ward’s brother—Mr. Ward 
and his wife being already on the list—a kind 
of difficulty ; but I do not like to refuse com- 
pliance with any wish of my faithful and at 
tached valet, whom I greatly esteem. I there- 
fore merely mention this and send him the 
order. 

I have been here all day, and am covered 
with Sawdust. 

Faithfully yours always, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
W. Witkir Coxtiys, Esquire. 


So much has been written and said 
by men like Forster and Hans Christian 
Andersen, as well as by Dickens, about 
the famous theatrical representations in 
which Dickens was so prominent, that no 
additional word, even from an eye-wit- 
ness, can be of any interest here. But 
the editor of the present papers, who was 
taken, when almost a child, by a thought- 
ful father to see one of these performances, 
will never forget the impression made 
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upon him by the acting of the protagonist 
on that occasion. The Bill of the Play— 
which is here reproduced in fac-simile— 
contains many great names, which meant 
nothing then to the small boy who waited 
so patiently that night for Dickens to ap- 
pear, and Dickens himself meant only 
David Copperfield. That small boy had 
never heard of Mr. John Tenniel, of 
Mr. Mark Lemon, of Mr. Augustus Egg, 
A.R.A., of Mr. Frank Stone, of Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, or of Mr. Wilkie Collins; 
but he had read and re-read David Cop- 
perfield, and he looked upon it as a purely 
autobiographical and most delightful piece 
of work. He knew Steerforth and Trad- 
dles better than he knew many of his own 
schoolmates; he hated Uriah Heep and 
the Murdstones more than he ever hated 
anybody else; he loved Dora and Agnes 
better than he ever expected, then, to love 
any woman but his own mother; he had 
gone sobbing to his little bed when he 
heard of David’s mother’s death, how 
‘‘she was glad to lay her poor head on 
her stupid, cross, old Peggotty’s arm; and 
she died like. a child that had gone to 
sleep.” Peggotty, with her cheeks and 
arms so hard and red that it was a won- 
der the birds didn’t peck her in prefer- 
ence to apples, was more real to him than 
the Ann Hughes of his own nursery, whom 
no bird would be disposed to peck under 
any consideration; and although he had 
just made the grand tour for the first 
time, his only interest in the Cathedral of 
St. Paul in London lay in the fact that it 
was pictured, with a pink dome, on the 
sliding lid of Peggotty’s work-box. To 
see this grown up David Copperfield, in 
the flesh, doing all sorts of ridiculous 
things in the farce of Mr. Nightingale’s 
Diary; to feel that, perhaps, he had a 
letter at that very moment in his pocket 
from the real Micawber; and that the 
actual Agnes was in the wings waiting to 
go home with him when the play was 
over, was to this particular little boy the 
greatest treat of his young life. And he 
has never ceased to thank the considerate 
father for the blessed memory of that won- 
derful night in Liverpool, so many years 
ago 

That there existed a strong feeling of 
good- fellowship between Dickens and 
Collins from the very beginning of their 
acquaintance is indicated by the affection- 
ate tone of the numerous letters which 
passed between them. 


‘**Lithers ” was the name of a characi: 
taken by Collins in one of the farcical a 
terpieces played by the company of am: 
teurs, and ** Lord Wilmot” was Dickens 
part in Not so Bad as we Seem. Dick 
ens was at work upon Bleak House wi 
he wrote to Collins from Boulogne. 
June, 1853; and when that story was fin 
ished, in-October, they started out, toget| 
er with Augustus Egg, upon an excursio: 
through parts of Switzerland and Ital) 
Egg being the ‘‘ Colonel” alluded to as i: 
vited to ‘‘assist in seattering the fami; 
dinner” in April, 1854. ‘‘The Nationa 
Sparkler” was one of the many names 
given to Dickens by himself. Basil, « 
Story of Modern Life, published in 1852 
was Collins's first marked success as a 
writer of fiction, and Dickens alludes to it 
more than once in his letters to its author 

The occasional foot-notes signed ‘* W 
W.C.” are in the handwriting of Collins 
The parentheses in square brackets hav: 
been on all occasions added by the edito 


Tavistock House, 
Twenty-third December, 1852 

My bDEAR CoLiins,—I am suddenly laid by 
the heels in consequence of Wills having 
gone blind without any notice —I hope and 
believe from mere temporary inflammation 
This obliges me to be at the office all day to 
day, and to resume my attendance there t 
morrow. But if you will come there to-mo1 
row afternoon—say at about three o’clock—! 
think we may forage pleasantly for a dinne: 
in the City, and then go and look at Christ 
mas Eve in Whitechapel, which is always a cu 
rious thing. 

The end of this letter (cut off for an autograp! 
hunter) simpiy mentioned the receipt of an o 
letter from a namesake of mine inquiring for 
address —wW. W. C. 

Tavistock House, 
Tuesday, January Eighteenth, 1§°3 

My peEAR CoLuLins, —If you should be dis 
posed to revel in the glories of the eecentri: 
British Drayma, on Saturday evening, I am tl« 
man to join in sogreat amovement. My mon 
ey is to be heard of at the Bar of the House 
hold Words at five o’elock on that afternoon. 

Gin Punch is also to be heard of at the Fam 
ily Arms, Tavistock, on Sunday nexte at five, 
when the National Sparkler will be prepared 
to give Lithers a bellyful if he means anything 
but Bounce. 

I have been thinking of the Italian project, 
and reducing the time to two months—trom 
the 20th October to the 20th December — see 
the way to a trip that shall really not exclude 
any foremost place, and be reasonable too. 
Details when we meet. 

Ever faithfally, C.D. 








Chateau des Moulineaux, 
Rue Beaurepaire, Boulogne, 
Friday, Twenty-fourth June, 1853. 

My DEAR COLLINS,—I hope you are as well 
. 1] am, and have as completely shaken off all 
urailings. And I hope, too, that you are dis- 
josed for a long visit here. We are established 

a doll’s country house of many rooms, in a 
\elightful garden. If you have anything to 
o, this is the place to do it in. And if you 
ive nothing to do, this is also the place to do 
it in to perfection. 

You shall have a Pavilion room in the gar- 
den, with a delicious view, where you may 
write no end of Basils. You shall get up your 
Italian as I raise the fallen fortunes (at present 
sorely depressed) of mine. You shall live, with 
i delicate English graft upon the best French 
manner, and learn to get up early in the morn- 
ing again. In short, you shall be thoroughly 
prepared, during the whole summer season, for 
those great travels that are to come off anon. 

Do turn your thoughts this way ; coming by 
South Eastern Tidal Train (there is a separate 
list for that train, the time changing every day 
as the tide varies), you come in five hours. No 
passport wanted. Mrs. Dickens and her sister 
send their kind regards, and beg me to say how 
glad they will be to see you. 

W. Witkte Cottrys, Esquire 


Our united remembrances to your mother 
and brother. 

Boulogne, Thirtieth June, 1853. 
Thursday. 

My DEAR CoLLins,—I am very sorry indeed 
to hear so bad an account of your illness, and 
had no idea it had been so severe. I can’t 
help writing (though most unnecessarily I 
hope) to say that you can’t get well too soon ; 
and that I warrant the pure air, regular hours, 
and perfect repose of this place to bring you 
round triumphantly. You have only, when you 
are sufficiently restored, to defy the D—octor 
and all his works, to write me a line naming 
yi ¢ day and hour. My friend Lord Wilmot 
will then be found at the Custom House. 

Ward’s account of me was the true one. I 
was thoroughly disabled —in a week—and doubt 
if you would have known me. But I recov- 
ered with surprising quickness—positively in- 
sisting on coming here, against all advice but 
[ Dr. ] Elliotson’s—and got to work next day but 
one as if nothing had happened. 

And what was the matter with me? Sir— 
I find this reads like Dr. Johnson directly —Sir, 
it was an old, afflicted 


KIDNEY, 
once the torment of my childhood, in which I 


took cold. 
Signature cut off for autograph-hunters.—W. C. 


Tavistock House, Friday Night, 
Twenty-fourth February, 1854. 
My DEAR COLLINs, — Sitting reading to- 
night, it comes into my head to say that if you 
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look into Montaigne’s Journey into Iialy (not 
much known now, I think, except to readers), 
you will find some passages that would be cu- 
rious for extract. They are very well trans- 
lated into a sounding kind of old English in 
Hazlitt’s translation of Montaigne. 

If you are disengaged next Saturday, March 
the 4th, and it should be a fine day, what do 
you say to making it the occasion for our Roch- 
ester trip? Faithfully yours always, C.D. 

W. Witkte Cotiins, Esquire. 


Tavistock House, Monday, 
Twenty-fourth April, 1854. 

My DEAR COLLINS,—I met the Colonel at 
the Water Colors on Saturday, and asked him 
if he would assist in scattering the family din- 
ner next Sunday at half past 5, as usual. Will 
you join us, Sir? 

Beaucourt’s house above the Moulineaux, on 
the top of the hill—free and windy—not so 
bijou-ish, but larger rooms, and possessing a 
back gate and a field, secured by the under- 
signed contracting party from the middle of 
June to the middle of October. I hope you 
will write the third volume of “that” book 
there. 

[Chauncey Hare] Townshend coming to 
town on the 12th of May. Pray Heaven he 
may not have another choral birthday, and 
another frolicultural * cauliflower. 

Ever faithfully, C. D. 


Tavistock House, 
Sixth June, 1854 


MY DEAR COLLINS: 


! 








" Day, Thursday. 
¢ a ; 
45 Hour, Quarter past 11 A.M. 
ss - 
3% . Dover Terminus, London 
: Place, ; 
Bridge. 


Destination, Tunbridge Wells. 


Description of Railway Qualification, 
Return Ticket. 


(Signed) CHARLES DICKENS. 


Form of trip 


Entd. 


Tavistock House, 
Seventh June, 1854. 
My pEAR COLLINS,—Mark has got some- 
thing in his foot—which is not Gout, of course, 
though it has a family likeness to that disor- 
der—which he thinks will disable him to-mor- 


* I think this word a bold one. It is intended 
for floricultural.—C. D. 
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row. Under these circumstances, and as this 
inclement season of summer has set in with so 
much severity, I think it may be best to post- 
pone our expedition. Will you take a stroll 
on Hampstead Heath, and dine here on Sun- 
day instead? And if yes,will you be here at 2? 
Ever faithfully, C.D. 


On the 22d of July, 1854, Dickens wrote 
to Miss Hogarth, as quoted in The Letters: 


“Neither you nor Catherine [Mrs. Dickens] 
did justice to Collins’s book [ Hide and Seek}. 
I think it far away the cleverest novel I have 
ever seen written by a new hand. It is in 
some respects masterly. Valentine Blyth is 
as original, and as well done, as anything can 
be. The sceve where he shows his pictures is 
full of an admirable humor. Old Mat is ad- 
mirably done. In short, I call it a very re- 
markable book, and Lave been very much sur- 
prised by its great merit.” 


Miss Hogarth is unable to explain the 
allusion to the ‘‘Cowell facts,” in the let- 
ter of December 17, 1854. The ‘ Mark’ 
referred to in this and subsequent letters 
was Mark Lemon, editor of Punch. 


Tavistock House, 
Sunday, Seventeenth December, 1854. 

MY DEAR COLLINS,—Many thanks for your 
note. As I rede home in the hansom, that 
Gravesend night, one or two doubts arose in 
my mind respecting the Cowell facts; and 
before breakfast on the following morning I 
wrote to Mark, begging him to say nothing to 
Jerrold from me until I should have satisfied 
my mind. I am so sorry at heart for the 
working-people when they get into trouble, 
and have their wretched arena chalked out for 
them with such extraordinary complacency by 
small political economists, that I have a nat- 
ural impulse apon me, almost always, to come 
to the rescue—even of people I detest, if I be- 
lieve them to have been true to these poor 
meu 

I am away to Reading to read the Carol, 
and to Sherborne, and, after Christmas Day, to 
Bradford, in Yorkshire. The thirtieth will con- 
clude my public appearances for the present 
season, and then I hope we shall have some 
Christmas diversions here. I have got the 
children’s play into shape, so far as the Text 
goes (it is an adaptation of Fortunio), but it 
has not been “on the stage” yet. Mark is 
going to do the Dragon—with a practicable 
head and tail. Ever yours, C. D. 


On the 6th of January, 1855, at Tavis- 
tock House, Dickens, Collins, and Lemon 
played in The Fairy Extravaganza of 
Fortunio and his Seven Gifted Sons, by 
Mr. Planché, the rest of the cast compris- 


ing the Dickens children and some 
their juvenile friends. ‘‘ They are 
agog now,” Dickens wrote a few days | 
fore, ‘about a great fairy play which js 
to come off here next Monday. The hous 
is full of spangles, gas, Jews, theatrics 
tailors, and pantomime carpenters.” 


Tavistock House, 
Christmas Eve, 1854 

MY DEAR COLLINS,—Here is a Part in / 
tunio — dozen words —but great Pantominy 
opportunities—which requires a first-rate o|: 
stager to devour Property Loaves. Will you 
join the joke and do it? Gobbler, one of th: 
seven gifted servants, is the Being “to let.” 
There is an eligible opportunity of making 
dreadfully greedy. 

I am going to read the piece to the childr 
next Tuesday, at half past 2. We shall 
hearse it at the same hour every day in t 
following week—dress rehearsal on Saturda 
night, the 6th; night of performance, Monda 
the 8th. 

Iam just come back from Reading and Sh 
borne, and go to Bradford on Wednesday moi 
ing, returning next day. 

If you should chance to be disengaged to 
day, here we are—Pork, with sage and inions 
at half past 5. 

Ever faithfully, C. D. 

W. Wivkre Coxtins, Esquire. 


Tavistock House, 
Sunday, Fourth March, 1855 

MY DEAR CoLLINs,—I have to report a: 
other failure on the part of our friend “ W 
liams” last night. He so confounded an « 
lightened British audience at the Standar 
Theatre on the subject of Antony and Cleopa 
tra, that I clearly saw them wondering, tow 
ards the end of the Fourth Act, when the play 
was going to begin. 

A man much heavier than Mark (in the 
actual seale, I mean), and about twenty year 
older, played Cesar. When he came on wit! 
a map of London—pretending it was a scro| 
and making believe to read it—and said, “ He 
calls me Boy ”—a how! of derision arose frou 
the audience which you probably heard i 
the Dark, without knowing what occasioned it 
All the smaller characters, having their speecl 
es much upon their minds, came in and let 
them off without the slightest reference t 
cues. And Miss Glyn, in some entirely new 
conception of her art, “read” her part like a 
Patter song—several lines on end with the ra 
pidity of Charles Mathews, and then one very 
long word. It was very brightly and credit 
ably got up, but (as I have said) “ Williams” 
did not carry the audience, and I don’t think 
the Sixty Pounds a week will be got back b) 
the Manager. 

You will have the goodness to picture me 
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to yourself—alone—in profound solitude—in 
an abyss of despair—eusconced in a small Man- 
verial Private Box in the very centre of the 
House—frightfully sleepy (I had a dirty steak 
in the City first, and I think they must have 
put Laudanum into the Harvey’s sauce), and 
played at, point-blank, by the entire strength 
of the company. The horrors in which I con- 
stantly woke up, and found myself detected, 
you will imagine. The gentle Glyn, on being 
called for, heaved her snowy bosom straight 
at me, and the box keeper informed me that 
the Manager who brought her on would “ have 
honor of stepping round directly.” I 
sneaked away in the most craven and das- 
tardly manner, and made an utterly false rep- 
resentation that I was coming back again. 

If you will give me one glass of hot gin and 
water on Thursday or Friday evening, I will 
come up about 8 ( )* o’clock with a cigar in 
my pocket and inspect the Hospital. I am 
afraid this relaxing weather will tell a little 
faintly on your medicine, but I hope you will 
soon begin to see land beyond the Hunterian 
Ocean. 

I have been writing and planning and mak- 
ing notes over an immense number of little 
bits of paper—and I never can write legibly 
under such circumstances. 

Always cordially yours, C. D. 


the 


W. Wirkte Couuins, Esquire. 


Sister Rose, a story in four parts, by 
Collins, was printed in Household Words, 
in April and May, 1855. Mr. Pigott is 
Mr. Edward Pigott, an intimate friend 
of Collins, and the present ‘‘ Licenser of 
Plays” in the Lord Chamberlain’s office. 
He was in the cast of The Frozen Deep, 
produced by Dickens and Collins two 
years later. 


Tavistock House, 
Monday, Nineteenth March, 1855. 

My pEAR CoLuins,—I have read the two 
first portions of Sister Rose with the very great- 
est pleasure. An excellent story, charmingly 
written, and shewing everywhere an amount 
of pains and study in respect of the art of do- 
ing such things that I see mighty seldom. 

If I be right in supposing that the brother 
and sister are concealing the husband’s mo- 
ther, then will you look at the closing scene 
of the second part again, and consider whether 
you cannot make the indication of that cir- 
cumstance a little more obscure—or, at all 
events, a little less emphatic: as by Rose’s 
only asking her brother once for leave to tell 
her husband, or some slight alteration of that 
kind? The best way I know of strengthening 
the interest and hitting this point would be 
the introduction or mention, in the first in- 
stance, of some one other person who might (in 


* ( ) Intended for “ eight.”—C. D. 


the reader’s divided thoughts) be the conceal- 
ed person, and of whom the husband might 
have a latent dislike or jealousy 
of the brother’s. 
great a change. 

If,on the other hand, it be not the mother 
who is visited, then it is clear that you have 
altogether succeeded as it stands, and have en- 
tirely misled me. 

How are you getting on? Shall you be up 
to a day at Ashford to-morrow week? I shall 
be able to frank you down and up the Railway 
on the solemn occasion. Mark (whose face is 
at present énormous) is going, and Wills will 
tell us the story cf the Bo’sen, whose artful 
chaff, in that sparkling dialogue, played the 
Devil with T. Cooke. 

Talking of which feat, I wish you could have 
seen your servant last Wednesday beleaguer 
the Literary Fund, They got so bothered and 
bewildered that I expected to see them all 
fade away under the table; and the outsiders 
laughed so irreverently whenever I poked up 
the chairman that it was quite a facetious 
business. Virtually, I consider the thing done. 
You may believe that I am not about to let 
go, and the effect has far and far exceeded my 
expectations already. Mark is full of the sub- 
ject and will tell you all about it... . 

What is Mr. Pigott’s address? I want to 
leave a card for bim. 

Ever faithfully, Cc. D. 


as a friend 
But this might involve too 


Tavistock House, 
Saturday, Twenty-fourth March, 1855. 

MY DEAR CoLLINs,—I am charmed to hear 
of the great improvement, and really hope now 
that you are beginning to see land. 

The train (an express one) leaves London 
Bridge Station on Tuesday at half past 11 in 
the forenoon. Fire and comfort are ordered to 
be in readiness at the Inn at Ashford. We 
shall have to return at half past 2 in the 
morning—getting to town before 5—but the 
interval between the Reading and the Mails 
will be spent by what would be called in a 
popular musical entertainment “the flick o’ 
our ain firesides ”—which reminds me to observe 
that I am dead sick of the Scottish tongue in 
all its moods and tenses. 

You have guessed right! The best of it was 
that she [Mrs. Gaskell] wrote to Wills, saying 
she must particularly stipulate not to have 
her proofs touched, “even by Mr, Dickens.” 
That immortal creature had gone over the 
proofs [ North and South] with great pains—had 
of course taken out the stitlings—hard-plun- 
gings, lungeings, and other convulsions—and 
had also taken out her weakenings and dam- 
agings of her own effects. “ Very well,” said 
the gifted Man, “she shall have her own way. 
But after it’s published shew her this Proof, 
and ask her to consider whether her story 
would have been the better or the worse for it.” 

When you see Millais, tell him that if he 
would like a quotation for his fireman picture 
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there is a very suitable aud appropriate one to 
be got from Gay’s Trivia. ... 
Ever yours, CHARLES DICKENS. 






I dined with an old General yesterday, who 
went perfectly mad at dinner about the Times 
exudations taking place from his mouth 







. q while he denied all its statements, that were 
+ partly foam, and partly turbot with white 
| sauce. He persisted, likewise, in speaking of 






that Journal as “ Him.” 





' Tavistock House, 
i Wednesday, Fourth April, 1855 
‘ 





My DEAR CoLuins,—I have read the article 








q in the Leader on Napoleon's reception in Eng- 
| land with great pleasure and entire concur- 
x 4 rence. I think it is forcible and just, and yet 
hae states the real case with great moderation. 
bt Not knowing of it, I had been speaking to its 





author on that very subject in the Pit of the 
Olympic on Saturday night. 

Aud, by - the - bye, as the Devil would have 
it (for I assume that he is always up to some- 
thing, and that everything is his fault—lI be- 
ing, as you know, evangelical), I mislaid your 
letter with Mr. Pigott’s address in it, and 
“didn’t like” to ask himself for it. Do, like 
an amiable, corroded hermit, send me that piece 
of information again. 

I hope the medical authorities will not—as 
I may say—cut your nose off to be revenged 
on your face. You might want it at some 
future time. It is but natural that the Doctor 
should be irritated by so much opposition— 
still, isn’t the offending feature in some sort a 
man and a brother? 

The Pantomime was amazingly good, and it 
really was a comfortable thing to see all con- 
1 ventional dignity so outrageously set at naught. 
ale It was astonishingly well done, and extremely 
Wig funny. Not a man in it who wasn’t quite as 
nh good as the Humbugs who pass their lives in 
F | doing nothing else. I observed at the Fund 
MG Dinner that the actors are in the same condi- 
tion about it as they were when we played. 
: Idiots! 
iit May the Spring advance with rosy foot, and 
4 a the voice of the Turtle be shortly heard in the 
Hie land! Ever faithfully, C.D 


















































Tavistock House, 
Sunday, Fifteenth April, 1855. 

My pear Couiins,—Hurrah! 

I shall be charmed to see you once more in a 
Normal state, and propose Friday next for our 
meeting at the Garrick, at a quarter before 5. 
mis We will then proceed to the Ship and Tartle. 
1} I fell foul of Wills yesterday, for that in 
} “dealing with” the second part of your story 
[ Sister Rose] he had not (in two places) “ in- 
iy doctrinated” the Printer with the change of 
name. He explained to me that on the whole, 
and calmly regarding all the facts from a po- 
a litico-economical point of view, it was a more 
hi triumphant thing to have two mistakes than 
none—and, indeed, that, philosophically con- 
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sidered, this was rather the object and province 
of a periodical. 
Faithfully always, C.D. 


Collins was at this time a constant con- 
tributor to Household Words, and his Af 
ter Dark (1856) and Dead Secret (1857 
originally appeared in that periodical 
The great success of Fortunio inspired 
‘*Mr. Crummles, the Manager “—a name 
given by Dickens to himself—to attempt 
the production of a more serious play, 
and led to the writing by Collins of The 
Light-house, a drama which was after 
wards seen upon the public boards of the 
London Olympic. On May 20 Dickens 
wrote to Clarkson Stanfield: 


“T have a little lark in contemplation, if 
you will help it to fly. Collins has done a 
melodrama (a regular old style melodrama), 
in which there is a very good notion. I am 
going to act in it, as an experiment, in the 
children’s theatre here [Tavistock House]. I, 
Mark, Collins, Egg, and my daughter Mary, the 
whole dram. pers..... Now there is only one 
scene in the piece, and that, my tarry lad, is 
the inside of a light-house. Will you come and 
paint it ?” 


Nothing has been recorded concerning 
the acting of the author; but Carlyle, who 
was present as a first-nighter, compared 
Dickens's wild picturesqueness in the old 
light-house keeper to the famous figure in 
Nicholas Poussin’s bacchanalian dance in 
the National Gallery. Mr. Stanfield’s 
original sketch for the scene of the Eddy- 
stone Light-house, which hung in the 
hall at Gad’s Hill until Dickens died, was 
afterwards sold for a thousand guineas. 

The ticket referred to in the letter of 
June 24, 1855, was a card of admission to a 
meeting of ‘‘The Administrative Reform 
League,” held in Drury Lane Theatre, at 
which Dickens made an effective speech. 
Colonel Waugh was at that time living 
in Campden House, Church Street, Ken- 
sington, a fine old mansion since destroy- 
ed by fire. It contained a private thea- 
tre, in which the Company of Amateurs 
gave several performances. 


Tavistock House, 
Friday, Eleventh May, 1855. 

My praR CoLiins,—I will read the play re- 
ferring to the Light-house with great pleasure 
if you will send it to me—of course will at any 
time, with cordial readiness and unaffected in- 
terest, do any such thing. ... 
I hope to make Folkestone the country quar- 
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ters for this Autumn. At the end of October 
| have an idea of removing the caravan to 
Paris for six months. I wish you would come 
over too, and take a Bedroom hard by us. It 
strikes me that a good deal might be done for 
Household Words on that side of the water. 

But we shall have plenty of leisure to talk 
about this at Folkestone. 

I have seen nothing of since he disar- 
ranged the whole metropolitan supply of gas. I 
have a general idea that he must have been up- 
side down ever since, in some corner—like the 
groom to whom the sultan’s daughter was to 
have been sacrificed. He was indeed Great 
and Grand. I went about the streets all next 
day laughing like a Pantomime mask. I never 
did see anything so ridiculous. 

The restless condition in which I wander 
np and down my room with the first page of 
my new book [Little Dorrit] before me defies 
all description. I feel as if nothing would do 
me the least good but setting up a Balloon. 
It might be inflated in the garden in front— 
but I am afraid of its scarcely clearing those 
little houses. 

Ever faithfuliy, C.D. 
Tavistock House, 
Thursday, Twenty-first May, 1855. 

My DEAR CoLLINs,—Lemon assures me that 
the Parts and Prompt book are to arrive to- 
day. Why they have not been bere two days 
I cannot for the life of me make out. In case 
they do come, there is a good deal in the way 
of clearing the ground that you and I may do 
before the first Rehearsal. Therefore, will you 
come and dine at 6 to-morrow (Friday) and 
give the evening to it? 

Faithfully ever, C.D. 
Tavistock House, 
Saturdey Morning, June Ninth, 1855. 

MY DEAR COLLINs,—I have had a communi- 
cation from Stanfield since we parted last 
night, to the effect that he must have the 
Stage entirely to himself and his men on Thurs- 
day Night. I therefore write round to all the 
company, to remind them that Monday is vir- 
tually our last Rehearsal, and that we shall 
probably have to do your Play twice on that 
precious occasion. 

Ever heartily yours, C.D. 
Tavistock House, 
Sunday, Twenty-fourth June, 1855. 

My pear Co.Liins,—I am delighted that I 
have this one ticket to spare out of six that I 
got for Home. If you will be at the principal 
door in Brydges Street a little before a quar- 
ter to 7, and will there meet my people as they 
come up, and go in with them, you will find 
your place secured. The Secretary writes me 
that it is necessary to be early, to avoid calling 
attention to this fact, as other places are not 
secured. 

I am rather flustered about the thing just 
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now, not knowing their ways, or what kind of 
audience they are, or how they go on at all. 
But Pll try them, and the best can do no more. 

I have broached a move Kensingtonwards, 
for changing their arrangements altogether— 
dropping the Farce—putting their piece sec- 
ond—and playing The Light-house (Original 
east and Scenery) first. I don’t know whether 
anything may come of it, but I thought it well 
to make a discreet point that way. This for 
the present entirely between ourselves. 

Will you tell your brother, with my regards, 
that I write to Townshend by to-morrow morn- 
ing’s mail? I am not quite sure where he is. 

Ever yours, C.D. 


Tavistock House, 
Sunday, Eighth July, 1855. 

My pDEAR CoLuins,—I don’t know whether 
you may have heard from [Benjamin] Webster, 
or whether the impression I derived from 
Mark’s manner on Friday may be altogether 
correct. But it strongly oecurred to me that 
Webster was going to decline the Play, and 
that he really has worried himself into a fear 
of playing Aaron. 

Now, when I got this into my head—which 
was during the Rehearsal—I considered two 
things—firstly, how we could best put about 
the suecess of the piece more widely and ex- 
tensively even than it has yet reached, and, 
secondly, how you could be best assured 
against a bad production of it hereafter, or no 
production of it. I thought I saw, immediate- 
ly, that the point would be to have this repre- 
sentation noticed in the Newspapers. So I 
waited until the Rehearsal was over,and we 
had profoundly astonished the family, and then 
asked Colonel Waugh what he thought of send- 
ing some cards for Tuesday to the papers. He 
highly approved, and yesterday morning di- 
rected Mitchell to send to all the morning pa- 
pers, and to some of the weekly ones—a dozen 
in the whole. 

I dined at Lord John’s [Russell] yesterday 
(where Meyerbeer was, and said to me after 
dinner, “Ah, mon ami illustre! Que c’est noble 
de vous entendre parler d’haute voix morale, 7 
la table @’un Ministre !”—for I gave them a lit- 
tle bit of truth about Sunday, that was like 
bringing a Sebastopol battery among the polite 
company )—I say, after this long parenthesis, I 
dined at Lord John’s, and found great interest 
and talk about the Play, aud about what every- 
body who had been here had said of it. And I 
was confirmed in my decision that the thing for 
you was the Invitation to the papers. Hence 
I write to tell you what I have done. 

I dine at home at half past 5, if you are dis- 
engaged, and shall be at home all the evening. 

Ever faithfully, C. D. 


For the Christmas number of Houwse- 
hold Words in 1855 Dickens and Collins 
wrote, together, The Holly Tree, Dickens 
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contributing Myself, Boots, and The Bill, 


according to the bibliography contained 


in Forster's Life. 


Hotel des Bains, Boulogne, 
Sunday, Fourteenth October, 1855. 

My DEAR CoLuins,—Behold me in our old 
quarters, which are as comfortable as usual. 
Crossed yesterday. Fine overhead, but heavy- 
ing and surging sea. The Plorn [a nickname 
given to his youngest son, Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton Dickens] wonderfully sick, but wonderfully 
good—making no complaint whatever—feel- 
ing the unreasonableness and hopelessness of 
the Ocean. ... 

The Ostler [in The Holly Tree] shall be 
yours, and [I think the sketch involves an ex- 
tremely good and startling idea. I am not, 
however, sure but that it. trails off in the sud- 
den disappearance of the woman without any 
result or explanation, and that some such thing 
may not be wanted for the purpose—unless her 
never being heard of any more could be so 
very strikingly described as to supply the place 
of other culmination to the story. Will you 
consider that point again? 

I purpose being in town on the 13th of No- 
vember. It is our Audit Day. Perhaps you 
will dine at the office at half past 5? 

Kindest regards from all. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
W. WILkre Coins, Esquire. 


Paris, 49 Avenue des Champs Elysées, 
Wednesday, Twelfth December, 1855. 

My pk&aAkR COLLINS, —. . . lL leave here for town 
on Saturday, but shall have to start for Pe- 
terborough on Monday morning. If you are 
free on Wednesday (when I shall return from 
that reading), and will meet me at the House- 
hold Words office at half past 5, I shall be hap- 
py to start on any Haroun Alraschid expedi- 
tion. 

Think of my going down to Sheffield on Fri- 
day, to read there—in the bitter winter—with 
journey back to Paris before me! 

I thought your Christmas Story [ The Ostler] 
immensely improved in the working out. The 
botheration of that No. has been prodigious. 
The general matter was so disappointing, and 
so impossible to be fitted together or got into 
the frame, that after I had done the Guest and 
the Bill, and thought myself free for a little 
Dorrit again, I had to go back once more (feel- 
ing the thing too weak), and do the Boots. 
Look at said Boots; because I think it’s an odd 
idea, and gets something of the effect of a Fairy 
Story out of the most unlikely materials. ... 

Every Frenchman who can write a begging 
letter writes one, and leaves it for this apart- 
ment. He first of all buys any literary com- 
position printed in quarto on tea-paper with 
a limp cover, scrawls upon it “Hommage a 
Charles Dickens, lillustre Romancier ” — en- 





closes the whole in a dirty envelope, reeking 
with tobacco smoke—and prowls, assassin-like. 
for days, iu a big cloak and an enormous cach; 
nez like a counterpane, about the scraper of t})¢ 
outer door. Ever faithfully, C.D 

Reply as to Wednesday, in note to Tavistock 
House for receipt there on Sunday. 


49 Champs Elysées. 
Thirtieth January, 1856, Wednesday 

My DEAR COLLins,—I hope you are “out of 
the wood, and holloaing.” 

I purpose coming to town either on Monday 
or Tuesday night, and returning (if convenient 
to you), on the following Sunday or Monday. 
I will write to you as soon as I arrive, and ar- 
range for our devoting an early evening (I 
should like Wednesday next) to letting our 
united observation with extended view “ sur- 
vey mankind from China to Peru.” On second 
thoughts, shall we appoint Wednesday now? 
Unless I hear from you to the contrary, I will 
expect you at Household Words at 5 that day. 

Ever faithfully (working hard), C.D. 


49 Champs Elysées, Paris. 
Tuesday, Twelfth February, 1856 

My pear CoLuins,—I am delighted to re 
ceive your letter—which is just come to hand 
—and heartily congratulate you upon it. I 
have no doubt you will soon appear. I would 
recommend you, unless the Boulogne Boat 
serves to a marvel, to come by the Calais route 
—the day mail. Because in the winter there 
are no special trains on that Boulogne line in 
France, and waiting at Boulogne is a bore. The 
Pavilion is all ready, and is a wonder. Upon 
my word, it is the snuggest oddity I ever saw 
—the lookout from it the most wonderful in 
the world. ... 

We had a pleasant trip, and the best dinner 
at the “ Bang” [Hétel des Bains], Boulogne, I 
ever sat down to. 

So, looking out for your next letter “advis 
ing self” of your coming, 

Ever faithfully, Cc. D. 


49 Champs Elysées, Paris, 
Sunday, Twenty-fourth February, 1856. 

My DEAR COLLINS,—The Post still coming 
in to-day without any intelligence from you, I 
am getting quite uneasy. From day to day I 
have hoped to hear of your recovery, and have 
forborne to write, lest I should unintentionally 
make the time seem longer to you. But I am 
now so very anxious to-know how you are 
that I cannot hold my hand any longer. So 
pray let me know by return. And if you 
should unhappily be too unwell to write your- 
self, pray get your brother to represent you. 

I cannot tell you how unfortunate I feel this 
to be, or how disconsolately I look at the un- 
inhabited Pavilion, 

Ever faithfally, Cc. D. 


[vO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Part Pourth 





GOT back to my hotel in the Rue 
de la Michodiére. 

Prostrate with emotion and fa- 
tioue, the tarantella still jingling in my 
ears, and that haunting, beloved face with 
its ineffable smile still printed on the ret- 
ina of my closed eyes, I fell asleep. 

And then I dreamed a dream, and the 
first phase of my real, inner life began! 

All the events of the day, distorted and 
exaggerated and jumbled together after 
the manner of dreams, wove themselves 
into a kind of nightmare and oppression. 
I was on my way to my old abode; every- 
thing that I met or saw was grotesque 
and impossible, yet had now the strange, 
vague charm of association and reminis- 
cence, now the distressing sense of change 
and loss and desolation. 

As I got near to the avenue gate, in- 
stead of the school on my left there was a 
prison; and at the door a little thick-set 
jailer, three feet high and much deformed, 
and a little deformed jaileress no bigger 
than himself, were cunningly watching 
me out of the corners of their eyes, and 
toothlessly smiling. Presently they be- 
gan to waltz together to an old, familiar 
tune, with their enormous keys dangling 
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at their sides; and they 
looked so funny that | 
laughed and applauded. 
But soon I perceived that 
their crooked faces were 
not really funny; indeed, 
they were fatal and terri 
ble in the extreme, and I 
was soon conscious that 
these deadly dwarfs were 
trying to waltz between 
me and the avenue gate 
for which I was bound— 
to cut me off, that they 
might run me into the 
prison, where it was their 
custom to hang people of 
a Monday morning. 

In an agony of terror I 
made a rush for the ave- 
nue gate, and there stood 
the Duchess of Towers, 
with mild surprise in her 
eyes and a kind smile— 
a heavenly vision of strength and real- 
ity. 

‘You are not dreaming true!” she said. 
‘Don’t be afraid—those little people don’t 
exist! Give me your hand and come in 
here.” 

And as I did so she waved the troglo- 
dytes away, and they vanished; and I 
felt that this was no longer a dream, but 
something else—some strange thing that 
had happened to me, some new life that I 
had woke up to. 

For at the touch of her hand my con- 
sciousness, my sense of being I, myself, 
which hitherto in my dream (as in all 
previous dreams up to then) had been 
only partial, intermittent, and vague, 
suddenly blazed into fill, consistent, prac- 
tical activity—just as it is in life, when 
one is wide-awake and much interested in 
what is going on—only with perceptions 
far keener and more alert. 

I knew perfectly who I was and what I 
was, and remembered all the events of 
the previous day. I was conscious that 
my real body, undressed and in bed, now 
lay fast asleep in a small room on the 
fourth floor of an ‘‘hétel garni” in the 
Rue de la Michodiére. I knew this per- 
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fectly; and yet here was my body too, 
just as substantial, with all my clothes 
on; my boots rather dusty, my shirt col- 
lar damp with the heat, for it was hot. 
With my disengaged hand I felt in my 
trousers pocket; there were my -London 
latech-key, my purse, my penknife; my 
handkerchief in the breast pocket of my 
coat, and in its tail pockets my gloves and 
pipe case, and the little water-color box I 
had bought that morning. I looked at my 
watch; it was going, and marked eleven. 
I pinched myself, I coughed, I did all one 
usually does under the pressure of some 
immense surprise, to assure myself that I 
was wideawake; and I was, and yet here 
I stood, actually hand in hand witha great 
lady to whom I had never been intro- 
duced (and who seemed much tickled at 
my confusion); and staring now at her, 
now at my old school. 

The prison had tumbled down like a 
house of cards, and lo! in its place was 
M. Saindou’s maison d’éducation, just as 
it had been of old. I even recognized on 
the yellow wall the stamp of a hand in 
dry mud, made fifteen years ago by a day 
boy called Parisot, who had fallen down 
in the gutter close by, and thus left his 
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mark on getting up again; and it had re- 
mained there for months, till it had been 
whitewashed away in the holidays. Here 
it was anew, after fifteen years. 

The swallows were flying and twitter- 
ing. A yellow omnibus was drawn up 
to the door of the school; the horses 
stamped and neighed and bit each other, 
as French horses always did in those 
days. The driver swore at them per- 
functorily. 

A crowd was looking on—le Pére et Ja 
Mére Francois, Madame Liard, the gro- 
cer’s wife, and other people, whom I re- 
membered at once with delight. Just in 
front of us a small boy and girl were 
looking on, like the rest, and I recognized 
the back and the cropped head and thin 
legs of Mimsey Seraskier. 

A barrel organ was playing a pretty 
tune I knew quite well, and had forgot- 
ten. . 

The school gates opened, and M. Sain- 
dov, proud and full of self-importance (as 
he always was), and half a dozen boys 
whose faces and names were quite famil- 
iar to me, in smart white trousers and 
shining boots, and silken white bands. 
round their left arms, got into the omni- 
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us, and were driven away in a glorified 
nanner—as it seemed—to heaven in a 
olden chariot. It was beautiful to see 

id hear. 

I was still holding the duchess’s hand, 

nd felt the warmth of it through her 
‘love; it stole up my arm like a magnetic 

wrent. I was in Elysium; a heavenly 
sense had come over me that at last my 
periphery had been victoriously invaded 
by a spirit other than mine—a most pow- 
erful and beneficent spirit. There was a 
blessed fault in my impenetrable armor of 
self, after all, and the genius of strength 
and charity and loving-kindness had 
found it out. 

‘* Now you're dreaming true,” she said. 
‘‘ Where are those boys going ?” 

‘To church, to make their premiére 
communion,” I replied. 

‘That's right. You're dreaming true 
because I've got you by the hand. Do 
you know that tune ?” 

I listened, and the words belonging to 
it came out of the past and I said them to 
her, and she laughed again, with her eyes 
screwed up deliciously. 

“Quite right—quite,” she exclaimed. 
‘*How odd that you should know them! 
How well you pronounce French for an 
Englishman! For you are Mr. Ibbetson, 
Lady Cray’s architect ?” 

I assented, and she let go my hand. 

The street was full of people—familiar 
forms and faces and voices, chatting to- 
gether and looking down the road after 
the yellow omnibus; old attitudes, old 
tricks of gait and manner, old forgotten 
French ways of speech—all as it was long 
ago. Nobody noticed us, and we walked 
up the now deserted avenue. 

Oh, the happiness, the enchantment of 
it all! 

I was deeply conscious of every feature 
in her face, every movement of her body, 
every detail of her dress—more so than I 
could have been in actual life—and said 
to myself, ‘‘ Whatever this is, it 1s no 
dream.” But I felt there was about me 
the unspeakable elation which can come 
to us only in our waking moments when 
we are at our very best; and then only 
feebly, in comparison with this, and to 
many of us never. It never had to me, 
since that morning when I had found the 
little wheelbarrow. 

I was also conscious, however, that the 
avenue itself had a slight touch of the 
dream in it. It was no longer quite 


right, and was getting out of drawing, so 
to speak. I had lost my stay—the touch 
of her hand. 

‘*Are you still dreaming true, Mr, Ib- 
betson ?” 

‘Tam afraid not quite,” I replied. 

‘** You must try by yourself a little—try 
hard. Look at this house; what is writ 
ten on the portico ?” 

I saw written in gold letters the words, 
‘** Téte Noire,” and said so. 

She rippled with laughter, and” said, 
‘*No; try again;”’ and just touched me 
with the tip of her finger for a moment. 

I tried again, and said, ‘‘ Parvis Notre 
Dame.” 

‘*That’s rather better,” she said, and 
touched me again; and I read, ‘* Parva 
sed Apta,” as I had so often read there 
before in old days. 

‘** And now look at that old house over 
there,” pointing to my old home; ‘* how 
many windows are there in the top 
story ?” 

I said seven. 

‘*No; there are five. Look again!” 
and there were five; and the whole house 
was exactly, down to its minutest detail, 


“IT WAS HARD TO LOOK AWAY FROM HER.” 
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I could 
see Thérése through one of the windows, 
making my bed. 


as it had been once upon a time. 


‘*That’s better,” said the duchess; 
‘you will soon do it—it’s very easy—‘ ce 
nest que le premier pas!’ My father 
taught me; you must always sleep on 
your back with your arms above your 
head, your hands clasped under it and 
your feet crossed, the right one over the 
left, unless you are left-handed; and you 
must never for a moment cease thinking 
of where you want to be in your dream 
till you are asleep and get there; and you 
must never forget in your dream where 
and what you were when awake. You 
must join the dream on to reality. Don’t 
forget. .And now I will say good-by; 
but before I go give me both your hands 
and look round everywhere as far as 
your eye can see.” 

It was hard to look away from her; 
her face drew my eyes, and through 
them all my heart; but I did as she 
told me, and took in the whole familiar 
scene, even to the distant woods of Ville 
d’Avray, a glimpse of which was visible 
through an opening in the trees; even to 
the smoke of a train making its way to 
Versailles, miles off; and the old tele- 
graph, working its black arms on the top 
of Mont Valérien. 

‘Ts it all right?” she asked. ‘* That's 
well. Henceforward,whenever you come 
here, you will be safe as far as your sight 
can reach—from this spot—all through 
my introduction. No more little dancing 
jailers! And then you can gradually get 
farther by yourself. 

‘**Out there, through that park, leads 
to the Bois de Boulogne—there’s a gap in 
the hedge you can get through; but mind 
and make everything plain in front of you 
—true, before you go a step farther, or else 
you'll have to wake and begin it all over 
again. You have only to will it, and 
think of yourself as awake, and it will 
come—on condition, of course, that you 
have been there before. And mind, also, 
you must take care how you touch things 
or people—you may hear, and see, and 
smell; but you mustn’t touch, nor pick 
flowers or leaves, nor move things about. 
It blurs the dream, like breathing on a 
window-pane. I don’t know why, but it 
does. You must remember that every- 
thing here is dead and gone by. With 
you and me it is different; we're alive and 
real—that is, Jam; and there would seem 





to be no mistake about your being aliy; 
too, Mr. Ibbetson, by the grasp of you 
hands. But you're not; and why you a: 
here, and what business you have in this 
my particular dream, I cannot unde: 
stand; no living person has ever con 
into it before. I can’t make it out. 
suppose it’s because I saw your realit 
this afternoon, looking out of window a 
the ‘Téte Noire,’ and you are just a stray 
figment of my overtired brain—a very 
agreeable figment, I admit; but you don 
exist here just now—you can't possibly 
you are somewhere else, Mr. Ibbetson 
dancing at Mabille, perhaps, or fast 
asleep somewhere, and dreaming of 
French churehes and palaces, and pub 
lic fountains, like a good young British 
architect—otherwise I shouldn't talk to 
you like this, you may be sure! 

‘**Never mind. Iam very glad to drean 
that I have been of use to you, and you 
are very welcome here, if it amuses you to 
come—especially as you are only a false 
dream of mine, for what else can you be 
And now I must leave you, so good-by.” 

She disengaged her hands, and laughed 
her angelic laugh, and then turned tow 
ard the park. I watched her tall, straight 
figure and blowing skirts, and saw her 
follow some ladies and children into a 
thicket, and she was soon out of sight. 

I felt as if all warmth had gone out of 
my life; as if a joy had taken flight; as 
if a precious something had withdrawn 
itself from my possession, and the gap in 
my periphery had closed again. 

Long I stood in thought, with my eyes 
fixed on the spot where she had disap 
peared, and I felt inclined to follow, but 
then considered this would not have been 
discreet. For although she was only a 
false dream of mine, a mere recollection 
of the exciting and eventful day, a stray 
figment of my overtired and excited brain 
—a more than agreeable figment (what else 
could she be!)—she was also a great lady, 
and had treated me, a perfect stranger and 
a perfect nobody, with singular courtesy 
and kindness; which I repaid, it is true, 
with alove so deepand strong that my very 
life was hers, to do what she liked with, and 
always had been since I first saw her, and 
always would be as long as there was 
breath in my body! But this did not con- 
stitute an acquaintance without a proper 
introduction, even ina dream. Even in 
dreams one must be polite, even toa stray 
figment of one’s tired, sleeping brain. 
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And then what business had she, in this, 

y particular dream—as she herself had 

ked of me? 

But was it a dream? I remembered 

ny lodgings at Pentonville, that I had 
eft yesterday morning. I remembered 
hat I was—why I came to Paris; I re- 
rembered the very bedroom at the Paris 
otel where I was now fast asleep, its 
oudly ticking clock, and ali the meagre 
irniture. And here was I, broad awake 
nd conscious, in the mid- 

lle of an old avenue that 

had long ceased to exist— 

that had been built over by 

a huge brick edifice cov- 

ered with newly painted 

trellis-work. I saw it, this 

edifice, myself, only twelve 

And yet here 

was everything as it had 

been when I was a child; 

and all through the agen- 

cy of this solid phantom 

of a lovely young Eng- 

lish duchess, whose warm 

gloved hands I had only 

this minute been holding 

in mine! The scent of 

her gloves was still in my 

palm. I looked at my 

watch; it marked twenty- 

three minutes to twelve. 

All this had happened in 

less than three-quarters of 

an hour! 

Pondering over all this 

in hopeless bewilderment, 

I turned my steps toward 

my old home, and, to my 

surprise, was just able to look over the 
garden wall, which I had once thought 
about ten feet high. 

Under the old apple-tree in full bloom, 
sat my mother, darning small socks; with 
her flaxen side-curls (as it was her fashion 
to wear them) half concealing her face. 
My heart beat fast. I felt its pulse in my 
temples, and my breath was short. 

At a little green table that I remember- 
ed well sat a small boy, rather quaintly 
dressed in a by-gone fashion, with a frill 
round his wide shirt collar,and his golden 
hair cut quite close at the top, and rather 
long at the sides and back. He seemed 
a very nice little boy. He had pen and 
ink and copybook before him, and a gilt- 
edged volume bound in red morocco. I 
knew it at a glance; it was Elegant Ex- 


hours ago. 


tracts. 
shade. 


The dog Médor lay asleep in the 
The bees were droning among the 
nasturtiums and convolvulus,. 

A little girl ran up the avenue from the 
porter’s lodge and pushed the garden gate, 
which rang the bell as it opened, and she 
went into the garden, and I followed her; 
but she took no notice of me, nor did the 
others. It was Mimsey Seraskier. 

I went and sat at my mother's feet, and 
looked long in her face. 


“ MOTHER, MOTHER!” 


I must not speak to her, nor touch her 
—not even touch her busy hand with my 
lips, or I should *‘ blur the dream.” 

I got up and looked over the boy Gogo’s 
shoulder. He was translating Gray's 
‘*Elegy” into French; he had not got 
very far, and seemed to be stumped by the 
line, 


“And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 


Mimsey was silently looking over his 
other shoulder, her thumb in her mouth, 
one arm on the back of his chair. She 
seemed to be stumped also: it was an 
awkward line to translate. 

I stooped and put my hand to Médor's 
nose,and felt his warm breath. He wagged 
his rudiment of a tail, and whimpered in 
his sleep. Mimsey said: 
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‘*Regarde Médor, comme il remue la 
queue! Crest le Prince Charmant qui 
lui chatouille le bout du nez.” 

Said my mother, who had not spoken 
hitherto: ‘‘Do speak English, Mimsey, 
please.” 

Oh, my God! My mother’s voice, so 
forgotten, yet so familiar, so unutterably 
dear! I rushed to her, and threw myself 
on my knees at her feet, and seized her 
hand and kissed it, crying, ‘‘ Mother, mo- 
ther!” 

A strange blur came over everything, 
the sense of reality was lost. All became 
as a dream—a beautiful dream—but only 
a dream, and I woke. 

I woke in my small hotel bedroom, and 
saw all the furniture, and my hat and 
clothes, by the light of a lamp outside, and 
heard the ticking of the clock on the man- 
tel-piece, and the rumbling of a cart and 
cracking of a whip in the street, and yet 
felt I was not a bit more awake than I had 
been a minute ago in my strange vision— 
not so much! 

I heard my watch ticking its little tick 
on the mantel-piece by the side of the 
clock, like a pony trotting by a big horse. 
The clock struck twelve. I got up and 
looked at my watch by the light of the gas- 
lit streets; it marked the same. My dream 
had lasted an hour—I had gone to bed at 
half past ten. 

I tried to recall it all, and did so to the 
smallest particular—all except the tune 
the organ had played, and the words be- 
longing to it; they were on the tip of my 
tongue, and refused to come further. I 
got up again and walked about the room, 
and felt that it had not been like a dream 
at all; it was more “ recollectable” than 
all my real adventures of the previous 
day. It had ceased to be like a dream, 
and had become an actuality from the mo- 
ment I first touched the duchess’s hand to 
the moment I awoke with a beating heart 
after hearing my mother’s voice. It was 
an entirely new and utterly bewildering 
experience that I had gone through. 

In a dream there are always breaks, in- 
consistencies, lapses, incoherence, breaches 
of continuity, many links missing in the 
chain; only at points is the impression 
vivid enough to stamp itself afterward on 
the waking mind, and even then it is nev- 
er so really vivid as the impression of real 
life, although it ought to have seemed so 
in the dream. One remembers it well on 








awaking, but soon it fades, and then it js 
only one’s remembrance of it that one 1% 
members. 

There was nothing of this in my dream. 

It was something like the ‘* camera-ob 
scura’’ on Ramsgate pier: one goes in and 
finds one’s self in total darkness; the eye 
is prepared; one is thoroughly expectant 
and wide-awake. 

Suddenly there flashes on the sight the 
moving picture of the port and all the lift 
therein, and the houses and cliffs beyond 
and farther still the green hills, the white 
clouds, and blue sky. 

Little green waves chase each other in 
the harbor, breaking into crisp white foam 
Sea-gulls wheel and dash and dip behind 
masts and ropes and pulleys; shiny brass 
fittings on gangway and compass flash in 
the sun without dazzling the eye; gay 
Lilliputians walk and talk, their white 
teeth, no bigger than a pin’s point, gleam 
in laughter, with never a sound; a steam- 
boat laden with excursionists comes in, its 
paddles churning the water, and you can- 
not hear them. Not a detail is missed— 
nota button on a sailor's jacket, not a hair 
on his face. All the light and color of 
seaand earth and sky, that serve for many 
a mile, are here concentrated within a few 
square feet. And what color it is! A 
painter’s despair! It is light itself, more 
beautiful than that which streams through 
old church windows of stained glass. And 
all is framed in utter darkness, so that the 
fully dilated pupils can see their very ut- 
most. It seems as though all had been 
painted life-size and then shrunk, like a 
Japanese picture on crape, to a millionth 
of its natural size, so as to intensify and 
mellow the effect. 

It is all over: you come out into the 
open sunshine, and all seems garish and 
bare and bald and commonplace. All 
magic has faded out of the scene; every- 
thing is too far away from everything 
else; everybody one meets seems coarse 
and Brobdingnagian and too near. And 
one has been looking at the like of it all 
one’s life! 

Thus with my dream, compared to com- 
mon, waking, every-day experience; only 
instead of being mere flat, silent little im- 
ages moving on a dozen square feet of 
Bristol board, and appealing to the eye 
alone, the things and people in my dream 
had the same roundness and relief as in 
life, and were life-size; one could move 
amongst them and behind them, and feel 
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THE MAJOR AND THE WATER-BEETLE. 


as if one could touch and clasp and em- 
brace them if one dared. And the ear, 
as well as the eye, was made free of this 
dark chamber of the brain: one heard 
their speech and laughter as in life. And 
that was not all, for soft breezes fanned 
the cheek, the sun gave out its warmth, 
ana the scent of many flowers made the 
illusion complete. 

And then the Duchess of Towers! She 
had been not only visible and audible like 
the rest, but tangible as well, to the full- 
est extent of the sensibility that layin my 
nerves of touch; when my hands held 
hers I felt as though I were drawing all 
her life into mine. 

With the exception of that one figure, 
all had evidently been as it had been in 
reality a few years ago, to the very dron- 
ing of an insect, to the very fall of a blos- 
som! 

Had I gone mad by any chance? I had 
possessed the past, as I had longed to do 
a few hours before. 

What are sight and hearing and touch 
and the rest? 

Five senses in all. 

The stars, worlds upon worlds, so many 


billions of miles away, what are they for 
us but the shiny specks on a net-work of 
nerves behind the eye? How does one 
feel them there? 

The sound of my friend’s voice, what is 
it? The clasp of his hand, the pleasant 
sight of his face, the scent of his pipe and 
mine, the taste of the bread and cheese 
and beer we eat and drink together, 
what are they but figments of the brain— 
little thrills through nerves made on pur- 
pose, and without which there would be 
no stars, no pipe, no bread and cheese and 
beer, no voice, no friend, no me? 

And is there, perchance, some sixth 
sense embedded somewhere in the thick- 
ness of the flesh—some survival of the 
past, of the race, of our own childhood 
even, etiolated by disuse? or some rudi- 
ment, some effort to begin, to be develop- 
ed into a future source of bliss and con- 
solation for our descendants? some nerve 
that now can only be made to thrill and 
vibrate in a dream, too delicate as yet to 
ply its function in the light of common 
day? 

And was I, of all people in the world— 
I, Peter Ibbetson, architect and surveyor 
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destined to make some great psychical 
discovery ? 

Pondering deeply over these solemn 
things, I sent myself to sleep again, as 
natural enough—but no more to 
I slept soundly until late in the 
morning, and breakfasted at the Bains 
Deligny,a delightful swimming-bath near 
the Pont de la Concorde (on the other 
side), and spent most of the day there, 
alternately swimming, and dozing, and 
smoking cigarettes, and thinking of the 
wonders of the night before, and hoping 
for their repetition on the night to follow. 

I remained a in Paris, loafing 
about by day among old haunts of my 
childhood—a melancholy pleasure—and 
at night trying to ‘** dream true,” as my 
dream duchess had called it. Only once 
did I succeed. 

I had gone to bed thinking most per- 
sistently of the ‘* Mare d’Auteuil,” and it 
seemed to me that as soon as I was fairly 
asleep I woke up there, and knew direct- 
ly that I had come into a ** true dream” 
again, by the reality and the bliss. It 
was life—a very ecstasy of remembrance 
made actual, and such an exquisite sur- 
prise ! 


was 
dream. 


week 


There was M. le Major, in his green 
frock-coat, on his knees near a little haw- 
thorn-tree by the brink, among the water- 
logged roots of which there dwelt a cun- 
ning old dytiscus as big as the bowl of a 


table-spoon 
catch in vain. 

M. le Major had a net in hand, and was 
watching the water intently; the perspi- 
ration was trickling down his nose; and 
around him, in silent expectation and 
suspense, were grouped Gogo and Mimsey 
and my three cousins, and a good-humor- 
ed freckled Irish boy I had quite forgot- 
ten, and I suddenly remembered that his 
name was Johnstone, and that he lived in 
the Rue Basse. 

On the other side of the pond my mother 
was keeping Médor from the water, for 
fear of his spoiling the sport, and on the 
bench by the willow sat Madame Seras- 
kier—lovely Madame Seraskier—deeply 
interested. I sat down by her side and 
gazed at her with a joy there is no telling. 

An old woman came by, selling conical 
wafer-cakes, and singing, *‘ V’la I’plaisir, 
mesdames—V'la l'plaisir!” Madame Se- 
raskier bought some. 

M. le Major made a dash with his net— 
unsuccessfully, as usual. Médor was let 


a prize we had often tried to 
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loose, and plunged with a plunge tha 
made big waves all round the mare, and 
dived after an imaginary stone, amid gen 
eral shouts and shrieks of excitement. O}, 
the familiar voices! I almost wept. 

Médor came out of the water without 
his stone and shook himself, twisting and 
barking and grinning and gyrating, as 
was his way, quite close to me. In my) 
delight and sympathy I was ill-advised 
enough to try and stroke him,and straight 
the dream was ‘blurred ”’—changed to an 
ordinary dream, where all things were 
jumbled up and incomprehensible; a 
dream pleasant enough, but different in 
kind and degree —an ordinary dream: 
and in my distress thereat I woke, and 
failed to dream again (as I wished to 
dream) that night. 

Next morning (after an early swim) | 
went to the Louvre, and stood spellbound 
before Leonardo da Vinci's ‘‘ Lisa Giocon 
da,” trying hard to find where the won- 
drous beauty lay that I had heard so ex 
travagantly extolled, and not trying very 
successfully, for I had seen Madame Se 
raskier once more, and felt that ‘‘ Giocon 
da” was a fraud. 

Presently I was conscious of a group 
just behind me, and heard a pleasant male 
English voice exclaim: 

‘** And now, duchess, let me present you 
to my first and last and only love, Monna 
Lisa.”’ I turned round, and there stood a 
soldier-like old gentleman and two ladies 
(one of whom was the Duchess of Tow- 
ers), staring at the picture. 

As I made way for them I caught her 
eye, and in it again, as I felt sure, a kind- 
ly look of recognition —just for half a 
second. She evidently recollected having 
seen me at Lady Cray’s, where I had stood 
all the evening alone in a rather conspic- 
uous corner. I was so exceptionally tall 
(in those days of not such tall people as 
now) that it was easy to notice and re- 
member me, especially as I wore my 
beard, which it was unusual to do then 
among Englishmen. 

She little guessed how I remembered 
her; she little knew all she was and had 
been to me—in life and in a dream! 

My emotion was so great that I felt it 
in my very knees; I could searcely walk; 
I was as weak as water. My worship for 
the beautiful stranger was becoming al- 
most a madness. She was even more 
lovely than Madame Seraskier. It was 
cruel to be like that. 
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It seems that I 

as fated to fall 

ywn and pros- 

ite myself be- 

re very tall, slen- 

r women, with 

wk hair and lily 

sins and light 

ngeliceyes. The 
fair damsel who 

id tripe and 

igs’ feet in Clerk- 
enwell was also of 
that type, lremem- 
bered; and so was 
Mrs. Deane. For 
tunately for me it 
is not a common 
one! 

All that day I 
spent on quays 
and bridges, lean- 
ing over parapets, 
and looking at the 
Seine, and nursing 
my sweet despair, 
and calling myself 
the biggest fool in Paris, and recalling 
over and over again that gray-blue kindly 
glance. 

My brief holiday over, I went baci to 
London—to Pentonville—and resumed 
my old occupations; but the whole tenor 
of my existence was changed. 

The day,the working-day (and I worked 
harder than ever, to Lintot’s great satis- 
faction), passed as in an unimportant 
dream of mild content and cheerful acqui- 
escence in everything, work or play. 

There was no more quarrelling with my 
destiny, nor wish to escape from myself 
for a moment. My whole being, as I 
went about on business or recreation bent, 
was suffused with the memory of the 
Duchess of Towers as with a warm inner 
glow that kept me at peace with all man- 
kind and myself, and thrilled by the 
hope, the enchanting hope, of once more 
meeting her image at night in a dream, 
in or about my old home at Passy, and 
perhaps even feeling once more that inef- 
fable bliss of touching her hand. Though 
why should she be there ? 

When the blessed hour came round for 
sleep, the real business of my life began. I 
practised ‘‘dreaming true” as one practises 
a fine art, and after many failures I be- 
came a professed expert—a master. 


“LISA GIOCONDA.” 


I lay straight on my back, with my feet 
crossed, and my hands clasped above my 
head in a symmetrical position; I fixed 
my will intently and persistently on a 
certain point in space and time that was 
within my memory —namely, the avenue 
gate on a certain Christmas afternoon, 
when I remembered waiting for M. le Ma- 
jor to go for a walk—at the same time 
never losing touch of my own present 
identity as Peter Ibbetson, architect, 
Wharton Street, Pentonville; all of which 
is not so easy to manage as one might 
think, although the dream duchess had 
said, ‘‘Ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
cotite”; and finally one night, instead of 
dreaming the ordinary dreams I had 
dreamed all my life (but twice) I had the 
rapture of waking up, the minute I was 
fairly asleep, by the avenue gate, and of 
seeing Gogo Pasquier sitting on one of 
the stone posts and looking up the snowy 
street for the major. Presently he jumped 
up to meet his old friend, whose bottle- 
green-clad figure had just appeared in the 
distance. I saw and heard their warm 
and friendly greeting, and walked unper- 
ceived by their side through Auteuil to 
the ‘‘mare,” and back by the fortifica- 
tions, and listened to the thrilling adven- 
tures of one Fier-a-bras, which I confess 
I had completely forgotten. 
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THE STORY OF THE GIANT FIER-A-BRAS. 


As we passed all three together through 
the ‘‘ Porte de la Muette,”’ M. le Major's 
powers of memory (or invention) began 
to flag a litthe—for he suddenly said, 
‘Cric!”’ But Gogo pitilessly answered, 
‘*Crac !” and the story had to go on, till 
we reached at dusk the gate of the Pas- 
quiers’ house, where they most affection- 
ately parted, after making an appoint- 
ment for the morrow; and I went in with 
Gogo, and sat in the school-room while 
Thérése gave him his tea, and heard 
her tell him all that had happened in 
Passy that afternoon. Then he read and 
summed and translated with his mother 
till it was time to go up to bed, and I sat 
by his bedside as he was lulled asleep by 
his mother’s harp.... how I listened with 
all my ears and heart, till the sweet strain 
ceased for the night! Then out of the 
hushed house I stole, thinking unutter- 
able things—through the snow-clad gar- 
den, where Médor was baying the moon 

through the silent avenue and park— 
through the deserted streets of Passy— 
and on by desolate quays and bridges to 
dark quarters of Paris; till I fell awake 
in my tracks and found that another 
dreary and commonplace day had dawn- 
ed over London—but no longer dreary 
and commonplace for me, with such ex- 
periences to look back and forward to- 
such a strange inheritance of wonder 
and delight! 


I had a few more occasional failures, 
such as, for instance, when the thread 
between my waking and sleeping life was 
snapped by a moment's carelessness, or 
possibly by some movement of my body 
in bed, in which case the vision would 
suddenly get blurred, the reality of it de 
stroyed, and an ordinary dream rise in 
its place. My immediate consciousness 
of this was enough to wake me on the 
spot, and I would begin again, ‘‘da capo,” 
till all went as I wished. 

Evidently our brain contains something 
akin both to a photographic plate and a 
phonographie cylinder, and many other 
things of the same kind not yet discover 
ed; not a sight or a sound or a smell is 
lost; not a taste or a feeling or an emo- 
tion. Unconscious memory records them 
all, without our even heeding what goes on 
around us beyond the things that attract 
our immediate interest or attention. 

Thus night after night I saw reacted 
before me scenes not only fairly remem 
bered, but scenes utterly forgotten, and 
yet as unmistakably true as the remem- 
bered ones, and all bathed in that inef- 
fable light, the light of other days—the 
light that never was on sea or land, and 
yet the light of absolute truth. 

How it transcends in value as well as 
in beauty the garish light of common 
day, by which poor humanity has hither- 
to been content to live and die, disdaining 
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rough lack of knowledge the shadow 
r the substance, the spirit for the mat- 

I verified the truth of these sleeping 
periences in every detail: old family 

ters I had preserved, and which I 

idied on awaking, confirmed what I 

id seen and heard in my dream; old 

ries explained themselves. It was all 

y-gone truth, garnered in some remote 
ner of the brain, and brought out of 

dim past as I willed, and made actual 
mee more, 

And strange to say, and most inexpli- 
cable, I saw it all as an independent spec- 
tator, an outsider, not as an actor going 
again through scenes I had enacted be- 
fore, 

Yet many things perplexed and puzzled 
mie. 

For instance, Gogo's back, and the back 
of his head, when I stood behind him, 
were as visible and apparently as true to 
life as his face, and I had never seen his 
back or the back of his head; it was much 
later in life that I learned the secret of two 
And then, when Gogo went out 
of the room, sometimes apparently pass- 
ing through me as he did so and coming 
out at the other side (with a momentary 


mirrors. 


blurring of the dream), the rest would go 
on talking just as reasonably, as natural- 
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ly, as before. Could the trees and walls 
and furniture have had ears and eyes, 
those trees and walls and furniture that 
existed now only in my sleeping brain, 
and have retained the sound and shape 
and meaning of all that passed when 
Gogo, my only conceivable remembran 
cer, Was away ¢ 

Francoise, the cook, would come into 
the drawing-room to discuss the dinner 
with my mother when Gogo was at school ; 
and I would hear the orders given, and 
later I would assist at the eating of the 
meal (to which Gogo would invariably do 
ample justice), and it was just as my mo- 
ther had ordered. Mystery of mysteries! 

What a pleasant life it was they led to- 
gether, these ghosts of a by-gone time! 
Such a genial, smooth, easy-going, happy- 
go-lucky state of things—half bourgeois, 
half bohemian, and yet with a_ well- 
marked simplicity, refinement, and dis- 
tinction of bearing and speech that were 
quite aristocratic. 

The servants (only three—Therése the 
housemaid, Francoise the cook, and Eng- 
lish Sarah, who had been my nurse and 
was now my mother’s maid) always 
wished us each good-morning and good- 
night —a pretty French fashion of the 
Passy bourgeoisie in Louis Philippe’s 

time (he was a bourgeois king). 
Our cuisine was bourgeoise also. 
Peter Ibbetson’s mouth watered 
(after his tenpenny London dinner) 
to see and smell the steam of 
‘*soupe a la bonne femme,” ** soupe 


BEAU PASQUIER DRINKS TO HIS KING. 
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aux choux,” ‘‘ pot au feu,” ‘‘blanquette walk hand in hand with Madame Sera 
de veau,” *‘ boeuf a la mode,” *‘cotelettes kier, or feel Mimsey’s small weight on n 
de pore & la sauce piquante,” ‘“‘vinai- back and her arms round my neck fi 
grette de boeuf bouilli”—that endless four or five yards asI walked before blu; 


variety of good things on which French 
people grow fat so young—and most ex- 
cellent claret (at one frane a bottle in 
those happy days). 

Sometimes, such a repast ended, ‘‘le 
beau Pasquier,” in the fulness of his 
heart, would suddenly let off impossible 
fireworks of vocalization, ascending rock 
ets of chromatic notes which would ex- 
plode very high up and come down in 
soft cadences, trills, roulades, like beauti- 
ful colored stars; and Thérése would ex 
claim, **Ah, q’e’est beau!” as if she had 
been present at a real pyrotechnic dis- 
play; and Thérése was quite right. I 
have never heard the like from any hu- 
man throat, and should not have believed 
it possible. Only Joachim’s violin can 
do such beautiful things so beautifully. 

Or else he would tell us of wolves he 
had shot in Brittany, or wild-boars in 
Burgundy—for he was a great sportsman 

or of his adventures as a garde du corps 
of Charles Dix, or of the wonderful in- 
ventions that were so soon to bring us 
fame and fortune; and he would loyally 
drink to Henry Cing; and he was so droll 
and buoyant and witty that it was as 
good to hear him speak as to hear him 
sing. 

But there was another and a sad side to 
all this strange comedy of vanished lives. 

They built castles in the air, and made 
plans, and talked of all the wealth and 
happiness that would be theirs when my 
father’s ship came home, and of all the 
good they would do, pathetically uncon- 
scious of the near future; which,of course, 
was all past history to their loving audi- 
ence of one. 

And then my tears would flow with 
the unbearable ache of love and pity com- 
bined; they would fall and dry on the 
waxed floors of my old home in Passy, 
and I would find them still wet on my 
pillow in Pentonville when I woke.... 


Soon I discovered by practice that I was 
able for a second or two to be more than 
a mere spectator —to be an actor once 
more; to turn myself (Ibbetson) into my 
old self (Gogo), and thus be touched and 
caressed by those I had so loved. My 
mother kissed me and I felt it; just as 
long as I could hold my breath I could 


ring the dream; and the blur would soo 

pass away, if it did not wake me, and 

was Peter Ibbetson once more, walkin 

and sitting amongst them, hearing then 
talk and laugh, watching them at the¢ 

meals, in their walks; listening to my f: 

ther’s songs, my mother’s sweet playing 
and always unseen and unheeded by them 
Moreover, I soon learnt to touch thing 
without sensibly blurring the dream. | 
would cull a rose, and stick it in my but 
ton-hole, and there it remained—but lo 
the very rose I had just culled was stil! 
on the rose-bush also! I would pick up a 
stone and throw it at the wall, where i: 
disappeared without a sound —and the 
very same stone still lay at my feet, how 
ever often I might pick it up and throw it 

No waking joy in the world can give, 
can equal in intensity,these complex joys 
I had when asleep; waking joys seem so 
slight, so vague in comparison—so much 
escapes the senses through lack of con 
centration and undivided attention—the 
waking perceptions are so blunt. 

It was a life within a life—an intenser 
life—in which the fresh perceptions of 
childhood combined with the magie of 
dream-land, and in which there was but 
one unsatistied longing; but its name was 
Lion. 

It was the passionate longing to meet 
the Duchess of Towers once more in that 
land of dreams. 


Thus for a time I went on, more soli- 
tary than ever, but well compensated for 
all my loneliness by this strange new life 
that had opened itself to me, and never 
ceasing to marvel and rejoice—when one 
morning I received a note from Lady 
Cray, whe wanted some stables built at 
Cray, their country-seat in Hertfordshire, 
and begged I would go there for the day 
and night. 

I was bound to accept this invitation, 
as a mere matter of business, of course: 
as a friend, Lady Cray seemed to have 
dropped me long ago, ‘‘ like a ‘ot potato,’ 
blissfully unconscious that it was I who 
had dropped her. 

But she received me as a friend—an 
old friend. All my shyness and snob 
bery fell from me at the mere touch of 
her hand. 
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MARY 


[ had arrived at Cray early in the af- 
ternoon, and had immediately set about 
my work, which took several hours, so 
that I got to the house only just in time 
to dress for dinner. 

When I came into the drawing-room 
there were several people there, and Lady 
Cray presented me to a young lady, the 
vicar’s daughter, whom I was to take in to 
dinner, 

I was very much impressed on being 
told by her that the company assembled 
in the drawing-room included no less a 
person than Sir Edwin Landseer. Many 
years ago I had copied an engraving of 
one of his pictures for Mimsey Seraskier. 
it was called ** The Challenge,” or ‘*‘Com- 
ing Events cast their Shadows before 
Them.” I feasted my eyes on the won- 
drous little man, who seemed extremely 
chatty and genial, and quite unembar- 
rassed by his fame. 

A guest was late, and Lord Cray, who 
seemed somewhat peevishly impatient for 
his food, exclaimed, 

‘*Mary wouldn't be Mary if she were 
punctual!” 

Just then Mary came in—and Mary 
was no less a person than the Duchess of 
Towers! 

My knees trembled under me; but there 
was no time to give way to any such ten- 
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der weakness. Lord Cray walked away 
with her; the procession filed into the 
dining-room, and somewhere at the end 
of it my young vicaress and myself. 

The duchess sat a long way from me, 
but I met her glance for a moment, and 
fancied I saw again in it that glimmer of 
kindly recognition, 

My neighbor, who was charming, asked 
me if I didn’t think the Duchess of Tow- 
ers the most beautiful woman I had ever 
seen. 

I assented with right good will, and 
was told that she was as good as she was 
beautiful, and as clever as she was good 
(as if I didn’t know it); that she would 
give away the very clothes off her back; 
that there was no trouble she would not 
take for others; that she didn’t get on 
well with her husband, who drank, and 
was altogether bad and vile; that she had 
a great sorrow—an only child, an idiot, 
to whom she was devoted, and who would 
some day be the Duke of Towers; that 
she was highly accomplished, a great lin- 
guist, a great musician, and about the 
most popular woman in all English so- 
ciety. 

Ah! who loved the Duchess of Towers 
better than this poor scribe, in whose soul 
she lived and shone like a bright particu- 
lar star—like the sun; and who, without 














































































































































































































































































SWEET AND BITTER MUSIC. 


his knowing, was being rapidly drawn 
into the sphere of her attraction, as Lintot 
called it, one day to be finally absorbed, I 
trust, forever! 

‘* And who was this wonderful Duchess 
of Towers before she married?” I asked. 

‘* She was a Miss Seraskier. Her father 
was a Hungarian, a physician, and a po 
litical reformer—a most charming person ; 
that’s where she gets her manners. Her 
mother, whom she lost when she was quite 
a child, was a very beautiful Irish girl of 
good family, a first cousin of Lord Cray’s 

a Miss Desmond, who ran away with 
the interesting patriot. They lived some- 
where near Paris. It was there that 
Madame Seraskier died of cholera... . 
What is the matter, are you ill?” 

I made out that I was faint from the 
heat, and concealed as well as I could the 
flood of emotion and bewilderment that 
overwhelmed me. 

I dared not look again at the Duchess 
of Towers. 

‘Oh! little Mimsey dear, with your 
poor thin arms round my neck, and your 
cold, pale cheek against mine. I felt them 
there only last night! To have grown 
into such a splendid vision of female 
health and strength and beauty as this— 
with that enchanting, ever-ready laugh 
and smile! Why, of course, those eyes, 
so lashless then, so thickly fringed to- 
day !—how could I have mistaken them? 
Ah, Mimsey, you never smiled or laughed 
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in those days, or I shou] 
have known your ey; 
again! Is it possible 
it possible?” 

Thus I went on to m 
self till the ladies left, n 
fair young companion e 
pressing her kind anxi 
ty and polite hope that 
would soon be myss 
again. 

I sat silent till it wa 
time to join the ladies 
could not even follow thx 
witty and brilliant ane: 
dotes of the great painte: 
who held the table); and 
then I went up to m 
room. I could not fac: 
her again so soon after 
what I had heard. 

The good Lord Cra 
same to make kind inqu 
ries, but I soon satisfied 
him that my indisposition was nothing 
He staid on, however, and talked; his 
dinner seemed to have done him a great 
deal of good, and he wanted to smoke 
which he had not been able to do in the 
dining-room on account of some reverend 
old bishop who was present. So he rolled 
himself a little cigarette, like a Frenchman, 
and puffed away to his heart’s content. 

He little guessed how his humble archi 
tect wished him away, until he began to 
talk of the Duchess of Towers—‘* Mary 
Towers,” as he called her—and to tell me 
how ‘‘ Towers” deserved to be kicked, and 
whipped at the cart’s tail. ‘* Why, she’s 
the best and most beautiful woman in 
England, and as sharp as a needle! [If it 
hadn’t been for her, he’d have been in 
the bankruptcy court long ago,” ete. 
‘*There’s not a duchess in England that’s 
fit to hold the candle to her, either for 
looks or brains, or breedin’ either. Her 
mother (the loveliest woman that ever 
lived, except Mary) was a connection of 
mine; that’s where she gets her man 
ners!” ete. 

Thus did this noble earl.make music for 
me—sweet and bitter music. 

Mary! Itisa heavenly name, especial- 
ly on English lips, and spelled in the Eng- 
lish mode with the adorable y! Great 
men have had a passion for it—Byron, 
Shelley, Burns. But none, methinks, a 
greater passion than I, nor with such good 
cause, 
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(nd yet there must be a bad Mary now 
i then, here or there, and even an ugly 
Indeed, there was once a Bloody 
Mary who was both! It seems impossible. 
Mary, indeed! Why not Hecuba? For 
at was I to the Duchess of Towers ? 
When I was alone again I went to bed, 
i tried to sleep on my back, with my 
ns up; but sleep would not come, and I 
issed a white night, as the French say. 
| rose early and walked about the park, 
ind tried to interest my- 
lf in the stables till it 
vas breakfast-time. No 
ody was up, and I break- 
fasted alone with Lady 
Cray, who was as kind as 
she could be. I do not 
think she could have 
found me a very witty 
companion. And then I 
went back to the stables 
to think, and fell into a 
doze. 
At about twelve I 
heard the sound of 
wooden balls, and found 
a lawn where some peo- 
ple were playing ‘‘cro- 
quet.” It was quite a 
new game, and a few 
years later became the 
fashion. 
I sat down under a 
large weeping-ash close 
to the lawn; it was like 
a tent, with chairs and 
tables underneath. 
Presently Lady Cray 
came there with the 
Duchess of Towers. I 
wanted to fly, but was rooted to the spot. 
Lady Cray presented me, and almost 
immediately a servant came with a mes- 
sage for her, and I was left with the One 
Woman in the World! My heart was in 
my mouth, my throat was dry, my pulse 
was beating in my temples. 
She asked me, in the most natural man- 
ners, if I played ‘* croquet.” 
‘* Yes—no—at least sometimes—that is, 
I never heard of it—oh—I forget!” I 
groaned at my idiocy, and hid my face in 
my hands. She asked if I were still un- 
well, and I said no; and then she began to 
talk quite easily about anything, every- 
thing, till I felt more at my ease. 
Her voice! I had never heard it well 
but in a dream, and it was the same—a 
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rich and modulated voice—low— 
contralto, with many varied and delight- 
ful inflexions; and she used more action 
in speaking than the generality of Eng- 
lish women, thereby reminding me of Ma- 
dame Seraskier. I noticed that her hands 
were very long and very narrow, and also 
her feet, and remembered that Mimsey’s 
were like that—they were considered poor 
Mimsey’s only beauty. I also noticed an 
almost imperceptible scar on her left tem- 


very 
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ple, and remembered with a thrill that I 
had noticed it in my dream as we walked 


up the avenue together. In waking life 
I had never been near enough to her to 
notice a small scar, and Mimsey had no 
scar of the kind in the old days; of that I 
felt sure, for I had seen much of Mimsey 
lately. 

I grew more accustomed to the situa- 
tion, and ventured to say that I had once 
met her at Lady Cray’s in London. 

‘‘Oh yes; I remember. Giulia Grisi 
sang the ‘Willow Song’!” And then she 
crinkled up her eyes, and laughed, and 
blushed, and went on: ‘‘I noticed you 
standing in a corner, under the famous 
Gainsborough. You reminded me of a 
dear little French boy I once knew who 
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was very kind to me when I was a little 
girl in France, and whose father you hap- 
pen to be like. But I found that you were 
Mr. Ibbetson, an English architect, and, 
Lady Cray tells me, a very rising one.” 

‘I was a little French boy once. I 
had to change my name to please a rela- 
tive, and become English—that is, | 
always really English, you know.” 

‘*Good heavens, what an extraordinary 
thing! What was your name, then ?” 

** Pasquier I groan 
ed, and the tears came into my eyes, and 
I looked The duchess made 
answer, and when I turned and looked at 
her she was looking at me, very pale, her 
lips quite white, her hands tightly clasped 
in her iap, and trembling all over. 

I said, ‘‘ You used to be little Mimsey 
Seraskier, and I used to carry you picka- 
back!” 

‘Oh don't! 
gan to cry. 

I got up and walked about under the ash- 
tree till she had dried her eyes. The cro- 
quet-players were intent upon their game. 

I again sat down beside her; she had 
dried her eyes, and at length she said: 

‘“What a dreadful thing it was about 
father and mother, and my 
dear Do remember her? 
She died a week after you left. I went 
to Russia with papa—Doctor Seraskier. 
What a terrible break-up it all was!” 

And then we gradually fell to talking 
quite naturally about old times and dead 
people. She never took her eyes off mine. 
After a while I said: 

‘I went to Passy, and found every- 
thing changed and built over. It nearly 
drove me mad to see. I went to St.Cloud, 
and saw you driving with the Empress of 
the French. That night I had such an 
extraordinary dream! I dreamed I was 
floundering about the Rue de la Pompe, 
and had just got to the avenue gate, and 
you were there.” 

‘*Good heavens!” she whispered, and 
turned white again,and trembled all over, 

‘what do you mean?” 

‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘ you came to my res 
I was pursued by gnomes and hor- 
rors.”..... 

She. *‘Good heavens! by—by two little 
jailers, a man and his wife, who danced 
and were trying to hem you in?” 

[It was now my turn to ejaculate ‘‘ Good 
We both shook and trembled 


was 


Gogo Pasquier!” 


away. no 


oh don’t!’ she said, and be- 


your poor 


mother! you 


cue, 


heavens!” 
together. 
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I said: ‘‘ You gave me your hand, 4 
all came straight at once. My old sel, 
rose in place of the jail.” 

She. ** With a yellow omnibus? A) 
boys going off to their premiére comn 
nion?” 

I. ** Yes; and there was a crowd 
Pére et la Mére Francois, and Madai 
Liard, the grocer’s wife, and—and Mj 
sey Seraskier, with her cropped head 
And an organ was playing a tune I kn 
quite well, but cannot now recall.” . 

She. ‘‘ Wasn't it ‘Maman, les p'tits | 
teaux’?” 

I. ** Oh, of course! 


*“*Maman, les p’tits bateaux 
Qui vont sur l'eau, 
Ont-ils des jambes?’” 


‘That's it! 
“*Eh non, petit béta, 


Sils n’avaient pas 
Ils n’march’raient pas!’ ” 


She. 


She sank back in her chair, pale and 
prostrate. After a while: 

She. ‘* And then I gave you good ad 
vice about how to dream true, and we 
got to my old house, and I tried to mak« 
you read the letters on the portico, and 
you read them wrong, and I laughed.” 

I. ‘‘ Yes; I read ‘Téte Noire.’ Wasn't 
it idiotic ?”’ 

She. *‘ And then I touched you again 
and you read ‘ Parvis Notre Dame.’ ”’ 

I. ** Yes! and you touched me again 
and I read ‘ Parva sed Apta’—small but 
fit.” 

She. ‘Is that what it means? Why 
when you were a boy, you told me sed 
apta was all one word, and was the Latin 
for ‘Pavilion.’ I believed it ever since, 
and thought ‘Parva sed Apta’ meant 
‘petit pavillon!’” 

I. *‘I blush for my bad Latin! After 
this you gave me good advice again, about 
not touching anything or picking flowers 
I never have. And then you went away 
into the park—the light went out of my 
life, sleeping or waking. I have never 
been able to dream of you since. I don’t 
suppose I shall ever meet you again afte: 
to-day !” 

After this we were silent for a long 
time, though I hummed and hawed now 
and then, and tried to speak. I was sick 
with the conflict of my feelings. At 
length she said: 

‘** Dear Mr. Ibbetson, this is all so ex 
traordinary that I must goaway and think 
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all over. I cannot tell you 

iat it has been to me to meet 

yu once more. And that double 
ream, common to us both! Oh, 

am dazed beyond expression, 

id feel as if I were dreaming 
ow—except that this all seems 

» unreal and impossible—so un- 

rue! We had better part now. 
I don’t know if I shall ever meet 
You will be often in 
my thoughts, but never in my 
dreams again—that, at least, I 
can command—nor I in yours; 
it must not be. My poor father 
taught me how to dream before 
he died, that I might find inno- 
cent consolation in dreams for 
my wakirg troubles, which are 
many and great, as his were. IfI 
can see that any good may come 
of it, I will write—but no—you 
must not expect a letter. I will 
now say good-by and leave you. 
You go to-day, do you not? That 
is best. I think this had better 
be a final adieu. I cannot tell 
you of what interest you are to me ¢ 
always have been. I thought you had 
We shall often think of 


you again. 


died long ago. 
each other—that is inevitable—but never, 


never dream. That will not do. 

‘Dear Mr. Ibbetson, I wish you all the 
good that one human being can wish an- 
other. And now good-by, and may God 
in heaven bless you!” 

She rose, trembling and white, and her 
eyes wet with tears, and wrung both my 
hands, and left me as she had left me in 
the dream. 

The light went out of my life, and I was 
once more alone—more wretchedly and 
miserably alone than if I had never met 
her. 

I went back to Pentonville, and out- 
wardly took up the thread of my monoto- 
nous existence, and ate, drank, and work- 
ed, and went about as usual, but as one in 
an ordinary dream. For now dreams— 
true dreams—had become the only reality 
for me. 

So great, so inconceivable and unex- 
ampled a wonder had been wrought in a 
dream that all the conditions of life had 
been altered and reversed. 

I and another human being had met— 
actually and really met—in a double 
dream, a dream common to us both, and 
clasped each other's hands! And each 
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had spoken words to the other which nei- 
ther ever would or ever could forget. 

And this other human being and I had 
been enshrined in each other’s memory 
for years—since childhood—and were now 
linked together by a tie so marvellous, an 
experience so unprecedented, that neither 
could ever well be out of the other's 
thoughts as long as life and sense and 
memory lasted. 

Her very self, as we talked to each other 
under the ash-tree at Cray, was less vividly 
present to me than that other and still 
dearer self of hers with whom I had walk- 
ed up the avenue in that balmy dream at- 
mosphere, where we had lived and moved 
and had our being together for a few short 
moments, yet each believing the other at 
the time to be a mere figment of his own 
(and her) sleeping imagination; such stuff 
as dreams are made of! 

And lo! it was all true—as true as the 
common experience of every-day life— 
more (ten times more), because through 
our keener and more exalted sense, per- 
ceptions, and iess divided attention, we 
were more conscious of each other's real 
inner being—linked closer together for a 
space—than two mortals had probably 
ever been since the world began. 

That clasp of the hands in the dream— 
how infinitely more it had conveyed of 
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one to the other than even that sad fare- 
well clasp at Cray! 

In my poor outer life I waited in vain 
for a letter; in vain I haunted the parks 
and streets—the street where she lived 
The 
house was shut; she was away—in Amer- 
ica, as I afterward learned—with her hus- 
band and child. 

At night, in the familiar scenes I had 
learned so well to conjure up, I explored 
every nook and corner with the same 
yearning desire to find a trace of her. I 
was hardly ever away from ‘‘ Parva sed 
Apta.”” There Madame Seraskier 
and Mimsey and the major, and my mo- 
ther and Gogo, at all times, in and out, 
and of course as unconscious of my solid 
presence as though I had never existed. 
And as I looked at Mimsey and her mo- 
ther I wondered at my obtuseness in not 
recognizing at the very first glance who 
the Duchess of Towers had been, and 
whose daughter. The height, the voice, 
the eyes, certain tricks of gait and ges- 
ture—how could I have failed to know 
her again after such recent dream oppor- 
tunities ? 

And Seraskier, towering among them 
all, as his daughter now towered among 
women. I saw that he lived again in his 
daughter; his was the smile that closed 
up the eyes, as hers did; had Mimsey ever 
smiled in those days, Ishould have known 
her again by this very characteristic trait. 

Of this daughter of his (the Mimsey of 
the past years, not the duchess of to-day) 
I never now could have enough, and 
made her go through again and again all 
the scenes with Gogo, so dear to my re- 
membrance, and to hers. I was, in fact, 
the Prince Charmant, of whose unseen at- 
tendance she had been conscious in some 
inconceivable way. What a strange fore- 
sight! But where was the fée Tarapata- 
poum? Never there during this year of 
unutterable longing; she had said it; nev- 


in the hope of seeing her once more. 


were 


er, never again should I be in her dream, - 


or she in mine, however constantly we 
might dwell in each other’s thoughts. 

So sped a twelvemonth after that last 
meeting in the flesh at Cray. 


And now, with an unwilling heart and 
most reluctant pen, I must come to the 
great calamity of my life, which I will en- 
deavor to tell in as few words as possible. 

The reader, if he has been good enough 
to read without skipping, will remember 
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the handsome Mrs. Deane, to whom I fa: 
cied I lost my heart, in Hopshire, a fey 
years back. 

I had not seen her since—had, indeed 
almost forgotten her—but had hea 
vaguely that she had left Hopshire, an 
come to London, and married a wealthy 
man much older than herself. 

Well, one day I was in Hyde Park 
gazing at the people in the drive, when 
spick-and-span and very brand-new open 
carriage went by, and in it sat Mrs. Dean: 
(that was), all alone in her glory, and look 
ing very sulky indeed. She recognized m: 
and bowed, and I bowed back again, with 
just a moment’s little flutter of the heart 
—an involuntary tribute to auld lang-syne 
—and went on my way, wondering that | 
could ever have admired her so. 

Presently, to my surprise, I was touched 
on the elbow. It was Mrs. Deane again 
I will call her Mrs. Deane still. She had 
got out and followed me on foot. It was 
her wish that I should drive round the 
park with her and talk of old times. I 
obeyed, and for the first and last time 
found myself forming part of that proud 
and gay vrocession I had so often watched 
with curious eyes. 

She seemed anxious to know whether I 
had ever made it up with Colonel Ibbet 
son, and pleased to hear that I had not, 
and that I probably never should, and that 
my feeling against him was strong and 
bitter and likely to last. 

She appeared to hate him very much. 

She inquired kindly after myself and 
my prospects in life, but did not seem 
deeply interested in my answers—until 
later, when I talked of my French life, 
and my dear father and mother, when she 
listened with eager sympathy, and I was 
much touched. She asked if I had por- 
traits of them; I had— most excellent 
miniatures; and when we parted I had 
promised to call upon her next afternoon 
with these miniatures. 

She seemed a languid woman, much en 
nuyée, and evidently without a large circle 
of acquaintance. She told me I was the 
only person in the whole park whom she 
had bowed tothatday. Her husband was 
in Hamburg, and she was going to meet 
him in Paris in a day or two. 

I had not so many friends but what I 
felt rather glad than otherwise to have 
met her, and willingly called, as I had 
promised, with the portraits. 

She lived in a large, new house, mag- 
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ficently upholstered, near the Marble 
\rch. She was quite alone when I called, 

dasked me immediately if L had brought 

miniatures; and looked at them quite 
igerly, and then at me, and exclaimed: 

‘Good heavens, you are your father’s 
ery image!” 

Indeed, I had always been considered so. 

Both his eyebrows and mine, especial- 

met in a singular and characteristic 
ishion at the bridge of the nose, and she 
eemed much struck by this. He was 
represented in the uniform of Charles X.’s 
gvardes du corps,” in which he had 
served for two years, and had acquired 
the nickname of ‘tle beau Pasquier.” 
Mrs. Deane seemed never to tire of gazing 
at it, and remarked that my father ** must 
have been the very ideal of a young girl's 
dream” (an indirect compliment which 
made me blush after what she had just 
said of the likeness between us. I almost 
began to wonder whether she was going 
to try and make a fool of me again, as 
she had so successfully done a few years 
ago). 

Then she became interested again in 
my early life and recollections, and want- 
ed to know whether my parents were fond 
of each other. They werea most devoted 
and lover-like pair, and had loved each 
other at first sight and until death, and I 
told her so; and so on until [ became quite 
excited, and imagined she must know of 
some good fortune to which I was en- 
titled, and had been kept out of by the 
machinations of a wicked uncle. 

For I had long discovered in my dreams 
that he had been my father’s bitterest en- 
emy and the main cause of his financial 
ruin, by selfish, heartless, and dishonest 
deeds too complicated to explain here—a 
regular Shylock. 

I had found this out by listening to 
long conversations between my father 
and mother in the old drawing-room at 
Passy, while Gogo was absorbed in his 
book; and every word that had passed 
through Gogo’s inattentive ears into his 
otherwise preoccupied little brain had 
been recorded there as in a phonograph, 
and was now repeated over and over 
again for Peter Ibbetson, as he sat unno- 
ticed among them. 

I asked her, jokingly, if she had dis- 
covered that I was the rightful heir to 
Ibbetson Hall by any chance. 

She replied that nothing would give 
her greater pleasure, but there was no 


such good fortune in store for either her 
or me, but that she had discovered long 
ago that Colonel Ibbetson was the greatest 
blackguard unhung, and nothing new she 
might discover could make him worse. 

| then remembered how he would often 
speak of her, even to me, and hint and in 
sinuate things which were no doubt un 
true, and which I disbelieved. Not that 
the question of their truth or untruth 
made him any the less despicable and vile 
for telling. 

She asked me if he had ever spoken of 
her to me, and after much persuasion and 
cunning cross-examination I told her as 
much of the truth as I dared, and she be- 
came atigress. She assured me that he had 
managed so to injure and compromise her 
in Hopshire that she and her mother had 
to leave, and she swore to me most sol- 
emnly (and I thoroughly beleve she 
spoke the truth) that there had never been 
any relation between them that she could 
not have owned to before the whole world. 

She had wished to marry him, it is true, 
for his wealth and position; for both she 
and her mother were very poor, and often 
hard put to it to make both ends meet and 
keep up a decent appearance before the 
world; and he had singled her out and 
paid her marked attention from the first, 
and given her every reason to believe 
that his attentions were serious and hon- 
orable. 

At this juncture her mother came in, 
Mrs. Glyn, and we renewed our old ac- 
quaintance. She had quite forgiven me 
my school-boy admiration for her daugh- 
ter; all her power of hating, like her 
daughter's, had concentrated itself on Ib- 
betson; and as I listened to the long story 
of their wrongs and his infamy, I grew to 
hate him worse than ever, and was ready 
to be their champion on the spot, and to 
take up their quarrel there and then. 

But this would not do, it appeared, for 
their name must nevermore be in any way 
mixed up with his. 

Then suddenly Mrs. Glyn asked me if I 
knew when he went to India. 

I could satisfy her, for I knew that it 
was just after my parents’ marriage, near- 
ly a year before my birth; upon which 
she gave the exact date of his departure 
with his regiment, and the name of the 
transport, and everything; aud also, to 
my surprise, the date of my parents’ mar- 
riage at Marylebone Church, and of my 
baptism there a year later. I was grow- 
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ing quite bewildered with all this know- 
ledge of my affairs, and wondered more 
and more. 

We sat silent for a while, the two wo- 
men looking at each other and at me and 
at the miniatures. It was getting grew- 
What could it all mean? 

Presently Mrs. Glyn, at a nod from her 
daughter, addressed me thus: 

‘*Mr. Ibbetson, your uncle, as you e¢all 
him, though he is not your uncle, is a 
very terrible villain, and has done you 
and your parents a very foul wrong. Be- 
fore I tell you what it is (and I think you 
ought to know) you must give me your 
word of honor that you will do or say no- 
thing that will get our name publicly 
mixed up in any way with Colonel Ibbet- 
son’s. The injury to my daughter, now 
she is happily married to an excellent 
man, would be irreparable.” 

With a beating heart I solemnly gave 
the required assurance. 

‘Then, Mr. Ibbetson, it is right that 
you should know that Colonel Ibbetson, 
when he was paying his infamous ad- 
dresses to my daughter, gave her unmis- 
takably to understand that you were his 
natural son, by his cousin, Miss Cath- 


some, 


erine Biddulph, afterward Madame Pas- 


quier de la Mariére! 


**Oh, oh, oh!” I eried, ‘surely you 
must be mistaken—he knew it was im- 
possible—he had been refused by my mo- 
ther three times—he went to India nearly 
a year before I was born—he 

Then Mrs. Deane said, producing an old 
letter from her pocket: 

‘**Do you know his handwriting and 
his crest? Do you happen to recollect 
once bringing me a note from him at Ib- 
betson Hall? Here it is,” and she hand- 
ed it to me. It was unmistakably his, 
and I remembered it at once, and this is 
what it said: 


‘*For Heaven's sake, dear friend, don’t 
breathe a word to any living soul of what 
you were clever enough to guess last 
night! There is a likeness, of course. 

‘*Poor Antinoiis! He is quite ignorant 
of the true relationship, which has caused 
me many a pang of shame and remorse. ... 

‘***Que voulez-vous? Elle était si ra- 
vissante !’ We were cousins, much 
thrown together; ‘both were so young, 
and one so beautiful!’ I was but a 
penniless cornet in those days—hardly 
more than a boy. Happily an unsus- 
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pecting Frenchman of good family wa 
there who had loved her long, and sh. 
married him. 

‘‘Can you forgive me this ‘entraine 
ment de jeunesse?’ I have repented 
sackcloth and ashes, and made what re} 
aration I could by adopting and givin: 
my name to one who is a perpetual 1 
minder to me of a moment’s infatuation 
He little knows, poor boy,and never wil! 
IT hope. ‘Il n’a plus que moi au monde 

‘*Burn this as soon as you have read 
it, and never let the subject be mentioned 
between us again. 

R. (‘Qui sait aimer’).”’ 


Here was a thunder-bolt out of the blue 

I sat stunned and saw scarlet, and felt 
as if I should see scarlet forever. 

After a long silence, during which | 
could feel my pulse beat to bursting-point 
in my temples, Mrs. Glyn said: 

‘*Now, Mr. Ibbetson, I hope you will 
do nothing rash—nothing that can bring 
my daughter's name into any quarrel! 
between yourself and your uncle. For 
the sake of your mother’s good name, you 
will be prudent, I know. If he could 
speak like this of his cousin, with whom he 
had been in love when he was young, what 
lies would he not tell of my poor daughter? 
He has—terrible lies! Oh, what we have 
suffered! When he wrote that letter I 
believe he really meant to marry her. 
He had the greatest trust in her, or he 
would never have committed himself so 
foolishly.” 

‘*Does he know of this letter’s exist- 
ing?” I asked. 

‘*No. When he and my daughter quar- 
relled she sent him back his letters—all 
but this one, which she told him she had 
burned immediately after reading it, as 
he had told her to do.” 

**May I keep it?” 

‘Yes. I know you may be trusted, 
and my daughter’s name has been re- 
moved from the outside, as you see. No 
one but ourselves has ever seen it, nor 
have we mentioned to a soul what it con- 
tains, as we never believed it for a mo- 
ment. Two or three years ago we had 
the curiosity to find out when and wher 
your parents had married, and when you 
were born, and when he went to India. 
It was no surprise to us at all. We then 
tried to find you, but soon gave it up, and 
thought it better to leave matters alone. 
Then we heard he was in mischief again— 
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ist the same sort 

mischief; and 

en my daugh- 

rsaw youin the 

ik, and we con- 

ided youought 

snow.” 

Such was the 
gist of that mem- 
rable conversa- 
tion, which I 
condensed 
as much as I 
could. 

When I left 
these two ladies 
I walked twice 
rapidly round the 
park. I saw scar- 
let often during 
that walk. Per- 
haps I looked 
scarlet. I re- 
people 
staring at me. 

Then I went straight to Lintot’s, with 
the impulse to tell him my trouble and 
ask his advice. 

He was away from home, and I waited 
in his smoking-room for a while, reading 
the letter over and over again. 

Then I decided not to tell him, and left 
the house, taking with me as I did so (but 
without any definite purpose) a heavy, 
loaded stick, a most formidable weapon, 
even in the hands of a boy, and which I 
myself had given to Lintot on his last 
birthday. Avaykn! 

Then I went to my usual eating-house 
near the circus and dined. To the sur- 
prise of the waiting-maid, I drank a quart 
of bitter ale and two glasses of sherry. It 
was my custom to drink water. She plied 
me with questions as to whether I was ill 
or in trouble. I answered her no, and at 
last begged she would leave me alone. 

Ibbetson lived in St. James's Street. I 
went there. He was out. It was nine 
o'clock, and his servant seemed uncertain 
when he would return. I came back at 
ten. He was not yet home, and the ser- 
vant, after thinking a while, and looking 
up and down the street, and finding my 
appearance decent and by no means dan- 
gerous, asked me to go up stairs and wait, 
as I told him it was a matter of great im- 
portance. 

So I went and sat in my uncle's draw- 
ing-room and waited. 


ive 


member 
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THE FATAL LETTER. 


The servant came with me and lit the 
candles, and remarked on the weather, 
and handed me the Saturday Review 
and Punch. I must have looked quite 
natural—as I tried to look—and he left 
me. 

I saw a Malay creese on the mantel- 
piece and hid it behind a picture-frame. 
I locked a door leading to another draw- 
ing-room where there was a grand piano, 
and above it a trophy of swords, daggers, 
battle-axes, ete., and put the key in my 
pocket. 

The key of the room where I waited 
was inside the door. 

All this time I had a vague idea of pos- 
sible violence on his part, but no idea of 
killing him. I felt far too strong for that. 
Indeed, I had a feeling of quiet, irresisti- 
ble strength—the result of suppressed ex- 
citement. 

I sat down and meditated all I would 
say. I had settled it over and over again, 
and read and reread the fatal letter. 

The servant came up with glasses and 
soda-water. I trembled lest he should 
observe that the door to the other room 
was locked, but he did not. He opened 
the window and looked up and down the 
street. Presently he said, ‘‘ Here’s the 
colonel at last, sir,” and went down to 
open the door. 

I heard him come in and speak to his 
servant. Then he came straight up, hum- 
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ming ‘‘la donna é mobile,” and walked 
in with just the jaunty, airy manner I re- 
membered. He was in evening dress, and 
He much 
surprised to see me,and turned very white. 

‘“Well, my Apollo of the T 
‘pourquoi cet honneur?’ Have you come, 
like a dutiful nephew, to humble yourself 
and beg for forgiveness?” 

I forgot all I meant to say (indeed, 
nothing happened as I had meant), but 
rose and said, ‘‘I have come to have a 
talk with you,” as quietly as I could, but 
with a thick voice. 

He seemed uneasy, and went toward 
the door. 

I got there before him, and closed it, 
and locked it, and put the key in my 
pocket. 

He darted to the other door and found 
it locked. 

Then he went to the mantel-piece and 
looked for the creese, and not finding it, 
he turned_round with his back to the fire- 
place and Tis arms akimbo, and tried to 
look very contemptuous and determined. 
His chin was quite white under his dyed 
mustache—like wax—and his eyes blinked 
nervously. 


very little changed. seemed 


square, 


I walked up to him and said: 


You told Mrs. Deane that I was your 
natural son.” 

“It's alie! Who told you so?” 

‘*She did—this afternoon.” 

‘It’s a lie—a spiteful invention of a 
cast-off mistress!” 

‘**She never was your mistress!” 


“BASTARD! PARRICIDE!” 
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‘“You fool! I suppose she told yo 
that ‘Leave the room, you pitifu 
green jackass, or I'll have you turn 
out,” and he rang the bell. 

‘**Do you know your own handwrit 
ing?’ I said, and handed him the letter 

He read a line or two and gasped ou 
that it was a forgery, and rang the b 
again, and looked again behind the ecloc 
Then he lit the letter at 
candle and threw it in the fireplace, whe: 
it blazed out. 

I made no attempt to prevent him. 

The servant tried to open the door, and 
Ibbetson went to the window and calle 
out for the police. I rushed to the pic 
ture where I had hidden the creese, and 
threw it on thetable. Then I swung him 
away from the window and told him to 
defend himself, pointing to the creese. 

He seized it, and stood on the defensive: 
the servant had apparently run down stairs 
for assistance. 

‘*Now, then,” I said, ‘‘down on your 
knees, you infamous cur, and confess; it’s 
your only chance.” 

‘* Confess what, you fool?” 

** That you’re a coward and a liar; that 
you wrote that letter; that Mrs. Deane 
was no more your mistress than my 
mother was!” 

There was a sound of people running 
up stairs. He listened a moment and 
hissed out: 

‘*They both were, you idiot! How can 
I tell for certain whether you are my son 
or not? It all comes to the same. Of 

course I wrote the letter. Come 
on, you cowardly assassin, you 
bastard parricide!” . .. and he ad- 
vanced on me with his creese low 
down in his right hand, the point 
upward,and made a thrust, shriek 
ing out, ‘‘ Break open the door! 
quick!” They did; but too late! 

I saw crimson! 

He missed me, and I brought 
down my stick on his left arm, 
which he held over his head, and 
then on his head, and he fell, 
crying: ‘ 

“Oh my God! Oh Christ!” 

I struck him again on his head 
as he was falling, and once again 
when he was on the ground. It 
seemed to crash right in. 

That is why and how I killed 
Uncle Ibbetson. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


too. 


for his creese. 
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BY 


7E have been speaking, of 
\\ course, of the better com- 
nercial edifices, and it is by no 
means to be inferred that Chi- 
‘ago does not contain ‘‘elevator 
buildings’ as disunited and ab- 
surd and restless as those of any 
other American town. About 
these select few, also, there is 
nothing especially characteris- 
tic. It is otherwise with the 
commercial buildings designed 
by Messrs. Burnham and Root. 
With the striking exception of 
Mr. Richardson’s Field build- 
ing, the names of these design- 
ers connote what there is of 
characteristically Chicagoan in 
the architecture of the business 
streets, so that, after all, 
the individuality is not 
local, but personal. 
The untimely 


and deplora- 


ble death of 

John Wellborn 

Root makes it 

proper to say that 

the individuality 

was mainly his. It 
consists largely in a 
clearer perception than 

one finds elsewhere of the 
limitations and conditions 
of commercial architecture, 
orin a more austere and self- 
denying acting upon that 
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CORNER OF INSURANCE EXCHANGE. 


Burnham and Root, Architects. 
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perception. This is the qual- 
ity that such towering strue- 
tures as the Insurance Ex: 
change, the Phoenix Build 
ing, and ‘The Rookery” 
have in common, and that 
clearly distinguishes them 
from the mass of commercial 
palaces in Chicago or else- 
where. There is no sacri- 
fice to picturesqueness of the 
utilitarian purpose in their 
general form, as in the com- 
position of the Owings build- 
ing, and no denial of it in 
detail, as in the irrelevant 
arcade of the Studebaker 
building. Their flat roofs 
are not tormented into pro- 
tuberances in order to 
animate their sky- 
lines, and those of 

them that are 

built around 


. 


“Uy 


aninterior 

court are 

frankly hy- 
peethral. Nor 

is there in any 

of them any in- 
congruous pre- 
ciousness of mate- 
rial. They are of 
brick, brown or red, 
upon stone __base- 
ments, and the orna- 
ment is such, and 
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ENTRANCE 


Burnham and Root, Architects. 


only such, as is needed to express and to 
emphasize the structural divisions and dis- 
positions. These are negative merits, it is 
true, but, as our commercial architecture 
goes, they are not less meritorious on that 
account, and one is inclined to wish that 
the architects of all the commercial pal- 
aces might attend to the preachments upon 
the fitness of things that these edifices de- 
liver; for they have very positive merits 
also. They are all architectural composi- 


tions, and not mere walls promiscuously 
pierced with openings, or, what is much 
commoner, mere ranges of openings scant- 


ily framed in strips of wall. They are 
sharply and unmistakably divided into 
the parts that every building needs to be 
a work of architecture, the members that 
mark the division are carefully and suc- 
cessfully adjusted with reference to their 
place and their scale, and the treatment of 
the different parts is so varied as to avoid 
both monotony and miscellany. The an- 
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gle piers, upon the 
visible sufficienc 

of which the effe 
tiveness, especial] 
of a lofty building 
so largely depends 
never fail in this 
sufficiency, and th: 
superior — solidity) 
that the basement 
of any building 
needs as a build 
ing, when it cannot 
be attained in fact 
by reason of com 
mercial exigencies 
is suggested in a 
more rugged and 
more massive treat 
ment not less than 
in the employment 
of a visibly strong 
er material. Thes¢e 
dispositions are aid 
ed by the devices 
at the command of 
the architect. The 
angle piers are 
weighted to the 
eye by the solid 
corbelled pinnacles 
at the top, as in 
the Insurance Ex 
change and _ the 
Rookery, or stif 
fened by a slight 
withdrawal that gives an additional ver 
tical line on each side of the arris, as in 
the Phoenix, while the same purpose is 
partly subserved in the Rookery by the 
projection from the angle of the tall me 
tallic lantern standards that repeat and 
enforce this line. The lateral division of 
the principal fronts is similar in all three 
structures. A narrow central compart- 
ment is distinguished in treatment, by an 
actual projection or by the thickening of 
the pier, from the longer wings, while the 
coincidence of this central division with 
the main entrance relieves the arrange- 
ment from the unpleasafit look of an ar- 
rangement obviously forced or arbitrary. 
In the Insurance Exchange the centre is 
signalized by a baleonied projection over 
the entrance, extending through the ar- 
chitectural basement—the dado, so to 
speak, which is here the principal divi 

sion—by a widening of the piers and a 
concentration of the central openings in 
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he second division, and above by an inter- 
iption of the otherwise unbroken arcade 
hat traverses the attic. In the Rookery 

is marked by a slight projection, which 
ibove is still further projected into tall 
orbelled pinnacles, and the wall thus 

vunded is slightly bowed, and its open- 
ngs diminished and multiplied. In the 
Pheenix Building this bowing is carried 
so much further as to result in a corbelled 
oriel extending through four stories, and 
repeated on a smaller scale at each end of 
the principal front and in the centre of 
shorter front. This feature may 
perhaps be excepted from the general 
praise the buildings deserve of a strict 
adherence to their utilitarian purpose. 
Not that, even in Chicago, a business man 
may not have occasion to look out of the 
window, nor that, if he does, he may not 
be pardoned for desiring to extend his 
view beyond the walls and windows of 
over the way. An oriel-window is not 
necessarily an incongruity in a ‘‘ business 
block,” but the treatment of these oriels 
is a little fantastic and a little ornate for 
their destination, and it is not in any 
fortunate. The entrances, to be 
sure, are enriched with a decoration be- 
yond the mere expression of the struc- 
ture which has elsewhere been the rule, 
but they do not appear incongruous. 
The entrance to a building that houses 
the population of a considerable vil- 
lage must be wide, and if its height were 
regulated by that of the human figure, it 
would resemble the burrow by which the 
Esquimau gains access to his snow hut, 
and become a manifest absurdity as the 
portal of a ten-story building. It must 
be large and conspicuous, and it should 
be stately, and it were a ‘‘ very cynical 
asperity’ to deny to the designer the 
privilege of enhancing by ornament the 
necessary stateliness of the one feature 
of his building which must arrest, for a 
moment at least, the attention of the most 
preoccupied visitor. It cannot be said 
that such a feature as the entrance of the 
Phoenix Building is intensely character- 
istic of a modern ‘‘ business block,” but it 
can be said that in its place it does not 
in the least disturb the impression the 
structure makes of a modern ‘‘ business 
block.” If beauty be its own excuse for 
being, this entrance needs no other, for 
assuredly it is one of the most beautiful 
and artistic works that American archi- 
tecture has to show, so admirably propor- 
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case 
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tioned it is, and so admirably detailed, so 
clear and emphatic without exaggeration 
in the expression of the structure, and so 
rich and refined the ornament. Upon 


the whole these buildings, by far the most 
successful and impressive of the business 
buildings of Chicago, not merely attest 
the skill of their architects, but reward 
their self-denial in making the design for 





ORIEL, PHCENIX BUILDING. 


Burnham and Root, Architects. 


a commercial building out of its own ele- 
ments, however unpromising these may 
seem —in permitting the building, in a 
word, to impose its design upon them, and 
in following its indications, rather than 
in imposing upon the building a design 
derived from anything but a considera- 
tion of its own requirements. Hence it 
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SHORE DRIVE. 


H. H. Richardson, Architect. 


is that, without showing anywhere any 
strain after originality, these structures 
are more original than structures in which 


such a strain is evident. ‘‘The merit of 
originality is not novelty; itis sincerity.” 
The designer did not permit himself to be 
diverted from the problem in hand by a 
consideration of the irrelevant beauties of 
Roman theatres or Florentine palaces or 
Flemish town-halls, and accordingly the 
work is not reminiscent of these nor of 
any previous architectural types, of which 
so many contemporary buildings have 
the air of being adaptations under ex- 
treme difficulties. It is to the same di- 
rectness and sincerity in the attempt to 
solve a novel problem that these build- 
ings owe what is not their least attraction, 
in the sense they convey of a reserved 
power. The architect of a commercial 
palace seems often to be discharging his 
architectural vocabulary and wreaking his 
entire faculty of expression upon that con- 
tradiction in terms. Some of the build- 
ings of which we have been speaking ex- 
hibit this prodigality. There is something 
especially grateful and welcome in turn- 
ing from one of them to a building like 
one of those now in question, which sug- 


gests by comparison that after he had 
completed the design of it the architect 
might still have had something left in his 
portfolios and in his intellect. 

In considering the domestic architect- 
ure of Chicago it is necessary to recur to 
the topographical conditions, for these 
have had as marked an influence upon it 
as they have had upon the commercial 
quarter, although this influence operates 
in almost the opposite direction. The 
commercial centre—the quarter of whole- 
sale traffic and of ‘“‘high finance” —is 
huddled into the space between the lake 
and the river. But when this limit is 
once passed there is no natural limit. No 
longer pent up, the whole boundless con- 
tinent is Chicago’s, and the instinct of ex- 
pansion is at liberty to assert itself in ev- 
ery direction but the east, where it is con- 
fronted by Lake Michigan. There is thus 
no east side in Chicago to supplement the 
north and the west and the south sides, 
among which the dwellings of the people 
are divided, but there is no natural obsta- 
cle whatsoever to the development of the 
city in these three directions, and no nat- 
ural reason why it should expand in one 
rather than in another, except what is 
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.gain furnished by the lake. To the mi- 
ority of people who live where they will 
ind not where they must, this is a consid- 
rable exception, and one would suppose 
iat the fashionable quarter would be that 
juarter from which the lake is most ac- 
This is distinctly enough the 
orth side, which a stranger, without the 
slightest interest, present or prospective, 
in Chieago real estate, may be pardoned 
for inferring to be the most desirable for 
residence. For it happens that the dwell- 
ers upon the south side are cut off from 
any practical or picturesque use of the 
lake by the fact that the shore to the 
south of the city is occupied by railroad 
tracks, and the nearest houses of any pre- 
tensions are turned away from the water, 
of which only the horses stabled in the 
rear are in a position to enjoy the view. 
The inference that the north is the most 
eligible of the sides one finds to be vio- 
lently combated by the residents of the 
south and the west, and he finds also that 
instead of one admittedly fashionable 
quarter, as in every other city, Chicago 
has three claimants for that distinction, 
to the conflict between whose claims may 
be ascribed the otherwise not very ex- 


essible. 


plicable delay in fixing a site for the 


World’s Fair. Each of these quarters 
has its centre and its dependencies, and 
between each two there is a large area ei- 
ther unoccupied, or occupied with dwell- 
ings very much humbler than those that 
line the avenues that are severally the 
boasts of the competing sides. The three 
appear to have received nearly equal 
shares of municipal attention, for there is 
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a park for each—nay, there are three parks 
for the west side, though these are thus 
far well beyond the limit of fashion if not 
of bopulation, and nominally two for the 
souih side, though even these bear more 
the relation to the quarter for which they 
were provided that the Central Park bore 
to New York in 1870 than that which it 
bears in 1891; they are still, that is to 
say, rather outlying pleasure-grounds ac- 
cessible to excursionists than parks in act- 
ual public use. Lincoln Park, the park 
of the north side, is the only one of the 
parks of Chicago that as yet deserves this 
description, and the north side is much to 
be congratulated upon possessing such a 
resort. It has the great advantage of an 
unobstructed frontage upon the lake, and 
it is kept with the same skill and propri- 
ety with which it was planned. 

It will be evident from all this that in 
the three residential quarters of Chicago 
there is plenty of room, and it is this spa- 
ciousness that gives a pervading charac- 
teristic to its domestic architecture. The 
most fashionable avenues are not filled 
with the serried ranks of houses one ex- 
pects to see in a city of a million people. 
On the contrary, in Michigan Avenue 
and Prairie Avenue, on the south side, 
and in the corresponding streets in the 
other quarters, there is commonly a con- 
siderable strip of sward in front of the 
house, and often at the sides as well. The 
houses are often completely or partly de- 
tached, and they are frequently of a gen- 
erous breadth, and always of a moderate 
height. Three stories is the limit, which 
is rarely exceeded even in the costliest 
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N'Importe Qui, 


dwellings. Conditions so different pre- 
vail in all the Eastern cities, even in Phil- 
adelphia, the roominess of which is one 
of its sources of local pride, that to the 
inhabitant of any one of them the domes- 
tie building of Chicago indicates a much 
less populous city than Chicago is, and 
its character seems rather suburban than 
urban. In the main this character of 
suburbanity is heightened by the archi- 
tectural treatment of the dwellings. There 
are exceptions, and some of them are con- 
spicuous and painful exceptions; but the 
rule is that the architect attempts to make 
the house even of a very rich man look 
like a home rather than like a palace, and 
that there is very little of the mere osten- 
tation of riches. Even upon the specula- 
tive builder this feeling seems to have 
imposed itself; and however crude and 
violent his work may be in other ways, it 
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does not very of 
ten offend in this 
particular = dire 
tion. The comme: 
cial palace against 
which we have 
been inveighing is 
by no means so 
the 
domestic sham pal 
ace, and from this 
latter offence Chi 
cago is much freer 
than most 
American cities. 
The grateful result 
is that the houses 
in the best quarters 
are apt to look em 
inently ‘‘ livable”; 
and though inequalities of for 
tune are visible enough, there 
is not so visible as to be con- 
spicuous any attempt of the more 
fortunate to force them on the no- 
tice of the less fortunate. In other 
words, Chicago is, in its outward 
aspect at least, the most democratic 
of great American cities, and its 
aspect increases one’s wonder that 
anarchism should have sprung up 
in this rich and level soil —to 
which, of course, the answer is that 
it didn’t, being distinctly an exotic. 

Another characteristic of the 
domestic architecture of Chicago 
there is—less prevalent than this 
absence of pretentiousness and 
mere display, but still prevalent enough 
to be very noteworthy—and that is the 
evidence it affords of an admiration for 
the work of Mr. Richardson, which, if 
not inordinate, is at least undiscriminat 
ing and misapplied. What region of our 
land, indeed, is not full of his labors, done 
vicariously, and with a zeal not according 
to knowledge? In Chicago his misun- 
derstood example has fructified much 
more in the quarters of residence than in 
the business quarters, insomuch that one 
can scarcely walk around a square either 
in the north or in the south side without 
seeing some familiar feature or detail, 
which has often been borrowed outright 
from one of his works, and is reproduced 
without reference to its context. Now 
the great and merited success of Richard- 
son was as personal and incommunicable 
as any artistic success can be. It was 


offensive as 


older 
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ie to his faculty of reducing a compli- 
ited problem to its simplest and most 
weible expression. More specifically, it 
as due to his faculty for seizing some 
eature of his building, developing it into 
yredominance, and skilfully subordinat- 
ng the rest of his composition to it, until 
this feature became the building. It was 
iis power of disposing masses, his insist- 
ence upon largeness and simplicity, his 
impatience of niggling, his straightfor- 
ward and virile handling of his tasks, 
that made his successes brilliant, 

and even his failures interesting. 

Very much of all this is a matter 

of temperament, and Richardson’s 
best buildings were the express 
image of that impetuous and exu- 
berant personality that all who 
knew him. remember. He used to 
tell of a tourist from Holland in 
whom admiration for his art had 
induced a desire to make his ac- 
quaintance, and who upon being 
introduced to him exclaimed, 

‘*Oh, Mr. Richardson, how you 
are like your work!” ‘Now 
wasn’t that a Dutch remark ?” 
Richardson concluded the story. 

Indeed the tact of the salutation 
must be admitted to have been 
somewhat Batavian, but it was 
not without critical value. One 
cannot conceive of Richardson’s 
work as having been done by an 
anzmic architect, or by a self-dis- 
trustful architect, or by a profess- 
or of architecture, faithful as his 
own professional preparation had 
been. There is a distinction well 
recognized in the art to which 
architecture has more or less 
plausibly been likened that is no 
less valid as applied to architect- 
ure itself—the distinction between 
‘*school music” and “bravura 
music.” If we adopt this distine- 
tion, Richardson must be classed 
among the bravura performers in 
architecture, who are eligible rath- 
er for admiration than for study. 
Assuredly designers will get no- 
thing but good from his work if 
they learn from it to try for largeness 
and simplicity, to avoid niggling, and 
to consider first of all the disposition of 
their masses. But these are merits that 
cannot be transferred from a_ photo- 
graph. They are quite independent of 
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a fondness for the Provencal Roman- 
esque, and still more of an exaggeration 
of the depth of voussoirs and of the dwarf 
ishness of pillars. 
ily enough imitable, as nearly every block 
of dwellings in Chicago testifies, but 
they are scarcely worth imitating. In 
Richardson's best work there is apt to be 
some questionable detail, since the success 
or failure of his building is commonly 
decided before the consideration of detail 
arises, and it is this questionable detail 


These things are read- 


ORIEL OF DWELLING. 
R. M. Hunt, Architect. 


that the imitators are apt to reproduce 


without asking it any questions. More- 
over, it will probably be agreed by most 
students that Richardson’s city houses are, 
upon the whole, and in spite of some 
noteworthy exceptions, the least success- 
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FRONT 
John Addison, Architect. 


ful of his works. As it happens, there 
are two of them in Chicago itself, one on 
the north side and one on the south, and 
if their author had done nothing else, it is 
likely that they would be accepted rather 
than as examples. The 
principal front of the former has the sim- 
ple leading motive that one seldom fails 
to find in the work of its architect, in the 
central open loggia of each of its three 
stories, flanked on each side by an abut- 
ment of solid wall, and the apportion- 
ment of the front between voids and sol- 
ids is just and felicitous. Three loggie 
seem an allowance for the 
town house of a single family; but if we 
waive this point as an affair between the 
architect and his client exclusively, it 
must be owned that the arrangement 
supplies a motive susceptible of very ef- 
fective development. In this case it can- 


as warnings 


excessive 
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said to 
have been deve! 
oped effectively 
nay, it can hardly 
be said to 


not be 


have 
been developed i1 
an architectural! 
sense at all, and 
the result proves 
that though askil 
ful disposition of 
masses is much, 
it is not every 
thing. We have 
just been saying 
that the 
or failure of Rich- 
ardson’s work was 
in a great degree 
independent of 
the merit of the 
detail, but this 
dwelling scarcely 
exhibits any de- 
tail. 

This isthe more 
a drawback be- 
cause the loggia 
is a feature of 
which lightness 
and openness are 
the essential char- 
acteristic, and 
which seems, 
therefore, to de- 
mand a certain 
elegance of treat- 
ment, as was rec- 
architects of the 


success 


ognized alike by the 
Gothic and the Renaissance palaces in 
Italy, from which we derive the feature 


and the name. It is, indeed, in the con- 
trast between the lightened and enriched 
fenestration of the centre and the massive- 
ness of the flanking walls that the poten- 
tial effectiveness of the arrangement re- 
sides. Here, however, there are no light- 
ening and no enrichment. Rude vigor 
characterizes as much the enclosed arcades 
as the enclosing walls, and becomes as 
much the predominant expression of the 
front of a dwelling of moderate dimen- 
sions as of the huge facades of the Field 
warehouse. Such modelling as is intro- 
duced tends rather to enforce than to mit- 
igate this expression, for the piers of the 
lower arcade are squared, and the inter- 
calated shafts of the upper are doubled 
perpendicularly to the front, as are the 
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shafts of the colonnade above, so as to lay 
n additional stress upon the thickness 
fa wall that is here manifestly a mere 
‘reen. The continuation of the abacus 
the areade through the wall and its re- 
ppearance as the transom of the flanking 
vindows is an effective device that loses 
some of its effectiveness from its introduc- 
tion into both areades. It scarcely modi- 
fies the impression the front makes of laclk- 
ng detail altogether. The double-den- 
tilled string-course that marks off and 
corbels out the attic is virtually the only 
moulding the front shows. Yet the need 
of mouldings is not less now than it was 
n the remote antiquity when a forgotten 
Egyptian artist perceived the necessity of 
some expedient to subdivide a wall, to 
mark a level, to sharpen or to soften a 
transition. For three thousand years his 
suecessors have agreed with him, and for 
a modern architect to abjure the use of 
these devices is to deny himself the rhet- 
oric of his art. The incompleteness that 
comes of this abjuration in the present in- 
stance must be apparent to the least-train- 
ed layman, who vaguely feels that ‘‘some- 
thing is the matter” with the building 


thus deprived of a source of expression, 


for which the texture given to the whole 
front by the exhibi- 
tion of the bonding 
of the masonry, skil- 
ful and successful as 
this is in itself, by no 
means compensates. 
The sensitive archi- 
tect must yearn to 
set the stone-cutters 
at work anew to 
bring out the ex- 
pression of those 
parts that are espe- 
cially in need of 
rhetorical exposi- 
tion, to accentuate 
the sills of the ar- 
cades, to define and 
refine their arches, to 
emphasize the con- 
tinuous line of the 
abacus, and espe- 
cially to mark the 
summit of the slop- 
ing basement, which 
now is merged into 
the plane of the 
main wall without 
the suggestion of a 


Sr 


plinth. It is conceivable that an archi- 
tect might by the skilful employment of 
color so treat a front, without the least 
projection or recess from top to bottom 
or from end to end, as to make us for- 
get to deplore the absence of mouldings. 
Some interesting attempts in that direc- 
tion have, in fact, been made, and com 
plete success in such an attempt would be 
entitled to the praise of a tour de force. 
But when in a monochromatic wall the de- 
signer omits the members that should ex- 
press and emphasize and adorn his struc- 
tural dispositions without offering any sub- 
stitute for them, his building will appear, 
as this dwelling appears, a work merely 
‘blocked out” and left unfinished; and 
if it be the work of a highly endowed and 
highly accomplished designer like Rich- 
ardson, the deficiency gnust be set down 
merely as an unlucky caprice. We have 
been speaking exclusively of the longer 
front, since it is manifest that the shorter 
shares its incompleteness, without the par- 
tial compensation of a strong and striking 
composition, which would carry off much 
unsuccessful detail, though it is not strong 
enough to carry off the lack of detail, 
even with the powerful and simple roof 
that covers the whole—in itself an admi- 
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A HOUSE OF BOWLDERS. 
Burnham and Root, Architects. 
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A BYZANTINE CORBEL. 
Henry Ives Cobb, Architect. 


rable and entirely satisfactory piece of 
work. 

Capriciousness may with as much jus- 
tice be charged upon the only other ex- 
ample of Richardson's domestic architect- 
ure in Chicago, which, even more than 
the house we have been considering, ar 
rests attention and prevents apathy, but 
which seems even more from the pur- 
pose of domestic architecture. Upon the 
longer though less conspicuous front it 
lacks any central and controlling motive; 
and on the shorter and more conspicuous, 
this motive, about which the architect so 
seldom leaves the beholder in any doubt, 
is obscured by the addition at one end 
of a series of openings irrelevant to it, 
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having no counterpart 
upon the other, and sery 
ing to weaken at a critica] 
point the wall the empha 
sis of whose massiveness 
and lateral expanse may 
be said to be the whole 
purport of the design, to 
which everything else is 
quite ~ithlessly sacrificed. 
For wunis the building is 
kept as low as possible, 
insomuch that the ridge 
of its rather steep roof 
reaches only the level of 
the third story of the ad 
joining house. For this 
the openings are dimin- 
ished in size upon both 
sides, insomuch that they 
become mere orifices for 
the admission of light; 
and in number upon the 
long side, insomuch that 
the designer seems to re- 
gard them as annoying 
interruptions to his essay 
in the treatment of blank 
wall. A granite wall over 
a hundred and fifty feet 
long, as in the side of this 
dwelling, almost unbro- 
ken, and with its struc- 
ture clearly exhibited, is 
sure enough to arrest and 
strike the beholder; and 
so is the shorter front, in 
which the same treatment 
prevails, with a little more 
of ungracious concession 
to practical needs in the 
more numerous openings ; 
but the beholder could scarcely accept 
the resu!t as an eligible residence. The 
treatment is even more strictly than in 
the house on the north side an expo- 
sition of masonry. There is here, to be 
sure, some decorative detail in the filling 
of the head of the doorway and in the 
sill above it, but this detail is so minute, 
in the case of the egg-and:dart that adorns 
the sill so microscopic, that it does not 
count at all in the general effect. A 
moulding that does count in the general 
effect, and that vindicates itself at the ex- 
pense of the structural features not thus 
developed, is the main cornice, an emphat- 
ic and appropriate profile. In this build- 
ing there seems to be a real attempt to 
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supply the place of mouldings by modifi- 
tions of the masonry, which in the other 
forms an unvaried reticulation over the 
iole surface. In this not only are the 
izontal joints accentuated, and the ver- 
‘al joints slurred so as to assist very 
cyeatly in the emphasis of length, but the 
surses that are structurally of unusual 
nportance, the sills and lintels of the 
openings, are doubled in width, thus 
strongly belting the building at their sev- 
ral levels. Here again a that 
eeds only to be expressed in modelling to 
nswer an artistic purpose fails to make 
» for the absence of modelling. The 
merits of the building as a _ building, 
much effaced when it is 
considered as a dwelling, and the struc- 


device 


owever, are 
ture ceases to be defensible, except, indeed, 
na military sense. The whole aspect of 
the exterior is so gloomy and forbidding 
and unhomelike that, but for its neighbor- 
hood, one would infer its purpose to be 
not domestic, but penal. Lovelace has 
that walls do nota 
" but when a building con- 


assured us ‘stone 
prison make, 
sists as exclusively as possible of bare 
stone walls, it irresistibly suggests a place 
though 
minds especially ‘‘innocent and quiet” 
might take it for a hermitage. Indeed, 
if one were to take it for a dwelling ex 
pressive of the character of its inmates, he 
must suppose it to be the abode of a re- 
cluse or of a misanthrope, though when 
Timon secures a large plot upon a fash- 
ionable avenue, and erects a costly build- 
ing to show his aversion to the society of 
his kind, he exposes the sincerity of his 
misanthropical sentiments to suspicion. 
Assuming that the owner does not pro- 
fess such sentiments, but is much like his 
fellow-citizens, the character of his abode 
must be referred to a whim on the part 
of his architect—a Titanic, or rather a Gar- 
gantuan freak. For there is at least no- 
thing petty or puerile about the design of 
these houses. They bear an unmistakably 
strong and individual stamp, and failures 
as, upon the whole, they must be called, 
they really increase the admiration aroused 
by their author's successes for the power 
of design that can make even wilful error 
so interesting. 

That romantic architecture is not in- 
consistent with the suggestion of a home, 
or with the conditions of a modern town- 
house, is shown, if it needed any show- 
ing, by a dwelling that adjoins the first 
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of involuntary seclusion, even 
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of the Richardson houses, and that no- 
body who is familiar with Mr. W. K. Van- 
derbilt’s house or with the Marquand 
houses in New York would need to be 
told was the work of Mr. Hunt. It re- 
calls particularly the Vanderbilt house, 
being in the same monochrome of light 
gray, and repeating, though with a wide 
variation, some of the same features, es- 
pecially the corbelled tourelle. This is 
here placed to much better advantage at 
a salient instead of a re-entrant angle; it 
is more happily proportioned; the corbel- 
ling, not continuous, but broken by the 
wall of the angle, is very cleverly man- 
aged, and the whole feature is as pictu- 
resque and spirited as it is unmistakably 
domestic in expression. The house does 
not exhibit the same profusion of sculp- 
tural ornament as the earlier work it re- 
calls, nor is there so much of strictly ar- 
chitectural detail. By this comparison, 
indeed, one would be inclined to eall this 
treatment severe; but it is prodigality it- 
self in comparison with its neighbor. 
This latter comparison is especially in- 
structive because in the block, as a mat- 


ter of mere mass and outline, Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s composition, considerably sim- 


pler, is also pretty distinctly more forci- 
ble than that of Mr. Hunt, by reason of 
its central and dominating feature, and 
especially by reason of the completeness 
with which it is united by the simple and 
unbroken roof; whereas the criticism of- 
ten passed upon the Vanderbilt house, 
that it grows weak above the cornice- 
line, is applicable, though in a less de- 
gree, to its author's later work. The va- 
rious roofs required by the substructure, 
and carried to the same height, have been 
imperfectly brought into subjection, and 
their grouping does not make a single or 
a total impression. Taking the fronts by 
themselves, considering them with refer- 
ence to the distribution of voids and sol- 
ids, we must omit the minor front of Mr. 
Richardson's work as scarcely showing 
any composition; but the principal front 
is much more striking and memorable, 
assuredly, than either elevation of Mr. 
Hunt's design, carefully and successfully 
as both of them have been studied. Yet 
there is no question at all that the latter 
is by far the more admirable and éffective 
example of domestic architecture, because 
the possibilities of expression that inhere 
in the masses are in the one case brought 
out, and left latent in the other. 
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Of course Mr. Hunt's work is no more 
characteristically Chicagoan than Mr. 
Richardson's, and, of course, the dwell- 
ings we have been considering are too 
large and costly to be fairly representa- 
tive of the dcomestic architecture of any 
city. The rule, to which there are as few 
exceptions in Chicago as elsewhere, is 
that architecture is regarded as a super- 
fluity that only the rich can afford; 
whereas a genuine and general interest 
in it would require the man who was able 
to own a house at all to insist upon what 
the tailors call a ‘‘ custom-made” dwell- 
ing, and would lead him equally to reject 
a ready-made residence and a misfit. In 
that case we should see in single houses 
of moderate size and moderate cost the 
same evidence of affectionate study as in 
houses of greater pretensions,even though 
the design might be evinced only in the 
careful and thoughtful proportioning and 
adjustment of the parts. Chicago has 
its share, but no more than its share, of 
instances in which the single street front 
of a modest dwelling has been thought 
worthy of all the pains that could be 
given to it: Of one such instance in 
Chicago an illustration is given, and it is 
somewhat saddening to one who would 
like to find: in it an evidence of intelli- 
gent lay interest in architecture to be 
informed that it is the residence of its 
architect. 

Upon the whole, the domestic archi- 
tecture of the town has few local charac- 
teristics, besides those already mentioned, 
which are due to local conditions rather 
than to local preferences. The range of 
building material is wide, and includes a 
red sandstone from Lake Superior that 
has not yet made its way into the Eastern 
cities, of a more positive tint than any in 
general use there. On the other hand, 
the whole continent has been laid under 
tribute for Chicago. The green ‘‘ Chester 
serpentine” which one encounters so of- 
ten in Philadelphia—and generally with 
regret, though in combination it may be- 
come very attractive—almost unknown in 
New York as it is, is not uncommon in the 
residential quarters of Chicago. Another 
material much commoner here tkan else- 
where is the unhewn bowlder that Mr. 
Richardson employed in the fantastic 
lodge at North Easton, which was one of 
his happiest performances. In along and 
low structure like that the defects of the 
material are much less manifest than 


when it is attempted to employ it in 
design of several stories. The architec 
in the example shown in our illustratio: 
has wisely simplified his design to th 
utmost to conform to the intractabilit, 
of his material, and with equal wisdo: 
has marked with strong belts the divisio 
of his stories. But in spite of its rugge 
ness the wall looks weak, since it is plai 
that there is no bonding, and that it 
not properly a piece of masonry, but 
layer of highly magnified concrete, whic 
owes its stability only to the cohesion o 
the cement, and to give the assurance 
of being a trustworthy wall needs to by 
framed in a conspicuous quoining of un 
questionable masonry. 

One other trait is common enoug 
among such of the dwellings of Chicago 
as have architectural pretensions to be 1 
marked, and that is the prevalence of 
Byzantine carving. This is not really a 
Chicagoan characteristic. If it is esp 
cially noticeable here, it is because Chi 
cago is so new, and it is in the newer 
quarters of older towns tliat it is to be 
seen. It is quite as general on the west 
side of New York. Its prevalence is 
again in great part due to the influence 
of Richardson, and one is inclined to 
welcome it as at least tending to pro 
vide a common and understood way of 
working for architectural carvers, and 
the badge of something like a common 
style for buildings that have little else in 
common. The facility with which its 
spiky leafage can be used for surface dec 
oration tempts designers to provide su) 
faces for its decoration,in such structural 
features as capitals and corbels,at the cost 
of the modelling which is so much more 
expressive and so much more troublesome. 
when a mere cushion will do better as a 
basis for Byzantine ornament. 

For the rest, the clever and ingenious 
features which one often comes upon in 
the residential streets of Chicago, and 
the thoroughly studied fronts that one 
comes upon so much more seldom, would 
excite neither more nor less surprise if 
they were encountered in the streets of 
any older American town. But from 


what has been said it will be seen that in 
every department of building, except only 
the ecclesiastical, Chicago has already ex 
amples to show that should be of great 
value to its future growth in stimulating 
its architects to produce and in teaching 
its public to appreciate. 








A WHEAT-FIELD IDYL. 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD 


RS. JAMES JONES, the inhabitant 
\| of a good house in the city, while on 
isit to her native village, Syncliff, and 
‘ing a morning walk with her niece, 
Lucy Bowdon, also an inmate of the good 
house, remarked that writers describing 
a landseape sometimes called it a smiling 
one. It struck her as being true of this 
fore them, especially of the wheat fields 
ong both sides of the road. 
‘Indeed yes,” chirped Lucey; ‘‘and so 
shionable in tone—old-gold. *Joecund’ 
the suitable word, too; the wheat stalks 
nibble each other’s ears, and they seem 
ivging their beards with gladness. But 
loes it not strike you that a sentiment of 

e monotonous prevails here? Yet the 
Simmons family we stay with don’t feel 

They are happy in believing them- 
selves superior to all outsiders—those dif- 
ferent from themselves. They ply me 
with questions, in view of arguing, push- 
ing me to the wall concerning matters I 
never hear of at home, from cholera, mad 
dogs, riots, to the great generals and pub- 
lie speakers I ought to but never .do 
meet.”’ 

‘* My dear, the rural population are in- 
fluenced by newspapers; they have never 
seen a reporter. I think what you call 
egotism is simplicity.” 

‘They value what they name their 
‘privileges.’ At the table Grand’ther 
Simmons quavers out,‘ You haven't tasted 
any water yet in our milk, have ye? and 
his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Simmons, fol- 
lows with, ‘Nor at my table will you find 
ollymargirine.” Even little Jo, whom I 
like for his cuteness, piped up at break- 
fast this morning, ‘ You needn't shet your 
eyes when you crack your eggs, if you’ve 
a mind to, ’eause we keep the feathers in 
the barn.’ Mrs. Simmons is an artist in 
bread-stuffs, but I cannot persuade her to 
leave her floury ways to care for flowers— 
they mess up the rooms so! Aunt, how 
shall we pass our time? The lanes here 
have no turnings.” 

‘* We are here for a purpose. The farm 
once belonged in our family.” 

Lucey interrupted her. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to say that Uncle James Jones means to 
buy it? Green moss oozes from every 
crevice ‘in the walls, crops of mushrooms 
may be gathered on the front steps daily, 


and there is a smell of ghosts over the 
premises. Like Hamlet, you can nose 
them in the closets as you pass.” 

Mrs. James drew herself up with dig- 
nity. ‘‘Don’t be absurd, Lucy. We feela 
life of partial retirement is necessary. I 
am growing old. Gray hairs and the 
frivolities of society do not harmonize.” 

‘*Forty years old,’ commented Lucy; 
‘‘and yesterday I found one silver thread 
in her lovely hair!” 

‘* Moreover, Lucy, if your uncle wills 
it, what can I do?” 

‘*Oh, I know; Medes and Persians are 
nowhere when he makes his mind up.” 

And then they smiled, for Mr. James 
was the most amiable and yielding of 
men. 

‘‘Luey, I do not enjoy your society 
when you are witty or sarcastic.” 

‘* Will it be easy to uproot Grand’ther 
Simmons from the place where, he tells 
me, he has used elbow-grease nigh on 
to forty year, and where Jo has three 
grandmas buried?” 

‘I have yet to see a good bargain 
thrown over by men like him. To bar- 
gain is to cheer the sharp rustic mind. 
A vision of gain or of ‘ getting even’ is a 
comforting stimulant.” 

The silence of a hot noontide was upon 
the land, the beautiful cloud shadows 
floated over the stirless grain fields, and 
Mrs. James and Lucy were as silent, as 
they still sauntered along. They came to 
an angle in the highway, from which an 
embowered lane started. Mrs. James sug- 
gested they might come across a turning. 
At any rate, it would afford shade. It 
was bordered on either side with a thicket 
lush in leaf and flower, and steeped in the 
odors of wild flowers; colonies of birds 
were busy with their young; a little 
thrush whirred from the ground so near 
that Lucy tried to seize it. 

‘* Birds know how to choose a dwelling- 
place. If we are to live in Syncliff, let 
us nest in a thicket.” 

Peering into the green maze, she spied 
roses, an@ struggled through it, to come 
out in the condition of the wise man who 
jumped into a bramble-bush and out— 
scratched. 

‘*We will omit thorns in our ideal 
thicket. Aunt, just smell these roses.” 
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But Mrs. James was in advance, and 
had come upon something which engaged 
her attention. When Lucey approached, 
she made a gesture of silence. 

‘Is it snakes?” Lucy whispered, gath- 
ering in her skirts. 

Mrs. James signalled towards the gap in 
the thicket between the lane and a wheat 
field. Lucey slipped under the protection 
of a buckthorn - tree, Mrs. James framed 
her face in an alder-bush, and both gave 
their attentions to a group in the corner 
of the field, among the sheaves piled about 
a maple. There were four persons—a 
sleeping baby on a sheaf, a young woman 
in a sun-bonnet watching beside it ; against 
the tree a small impish-looking girl stood ; 
near her a young man, his legs across a 
sheaf, was leisurely eating his *‘ piece.” 

Naturally Lucy observed him first. He 
looked the proper protector of a young 
family, but very indifferent. He stopped 
eating to gaze at the sky and the hills. 
‘*He seems to have a poor appetite,” she 
thought. ‘‘ And yet what beautiful hair 
—as golden as the wheat!” Lucy’s hair 
being silky black perhaps accounts for 
her admiration of the stranger’s tresses. 

Something familiar about the woman 
in the sun-bonnet puzzled Mrs. James. 
‘“Tt must be, I think,” she murmured. 
Naturally the woman turned her face 
towards Mrs. James, who uttered an excla- 
mation so loud that the whole party gazed 
at the gap. Mrs. James moved aside. 
‘**Come, Lucy, we must leave this pretty 
tableau.” 

Lucy skipped across the gap. ‘‘We 
have found quite a turn in our lane, 
aunt. Long cultivation in cereals, year- 
ly ‘corners’ in wheat, as we have seen, 
act like hair-dye. No Paris blonde was 
ever more lovely in tresses than that 
young man. Mrs. Simmons does not like 
us late, and consequently to have ‘ vittles 
het over’,” and they hurried home. 

Mrs. Simmons made no complaint on 
their return, however, merely remarking 
that they could not set much ‘‘ yally” on 
shoe-leather. 

Mrs. James had been nearly twenty- 
four hours in Syncliff before it was dis- 
covered at what age she left it, for Mrs. 
Simmons remarked she had found her 
boarders close-mouthed. At the dinner 
table that day Mrs. James was disposed to 
open hers. She asked Grand’ther Sim- 
mons if he could tell her anything con- 
cerning Parson Shirley and his family; 








she was sure that she had seen som 
the family in their walk. 

‘*And such beautiful hair!” interpos 
Lucy; ‘‘and such a picture of happy 
ral life as we saw!” 

‘*So you want to hear about that ’ 
family?” grand’ther inquired. 

‘Yes; I left Synclitf soon after 
troubles; his oldest daughter was a frie 
of mine all our school days.” 

‘**Parson had to go; he was stiff 
doctrine, and put us through, but he jawed 
us farmers for loading hay Sundays. His 
religion didn’t work at home. He neve. 
got the upper-hand of his children.” 
“Why, father,” Mrs. Simmons bawled, 
what ever ailed George Shirley? As 
for his sister Julia, I desire to say no 
thing.” 


‘*T remember she was an imp of mis 
chief,” said Mrs. James. 

Mrs. Simmons’s desire did not restrain 
her from expressing further opinion 
‘*That she was and is, and whoever stamls 
in her light will be snuffed out, if she ca: 
compass it. She ran off with a chap who 
came here in a fancy wagon with patent 
medicines and perfumes. Old Mr. Shirle) 
broke down then, resigned his pulpit, let 
his farm, and went West. Afterwards 
George, the youngest, comes back, takes 
the farm, says nothing to nobody 

‘*Jenks was the man that hired it,” in 
terrupted grand’ther. ‘‘ He planted te: 
bacecy, which pizens the sile. Jenks was 
a poor shoat.”’ 

‘Well,’ began Mrs. Simmons again 
‘*George gets things to going, when one 
day Julia Dorset happens along with a 
child. George takes them in, gives up 
everything in the house to her, and | 
say ’’—-pounding her fist on the table—‘‘ | 
say George Shirley is a Christian.” 

‘** He looked like a comfortable one to 
day,’ Lucy remarked, the halo of the yel 
low hair still staining her memory. ‘Is 
he a gentleman?” 

‘Lucy, my dear!” said her aunt. 

Mrs. Simmons’s eyes flashed. ‘May 
be a farmer can’t be called one. I hop: 
you may have a chante to see for your 
self, Miss Lucy.” 

‘*Sho, sho, now!” spoke grand’ther: 
** you know what the poet said—‘ A man’s 
aman.’ Put all them things together 
George has had a hard row to hoe.” 

Here Jo happily made a boisterous en 
trance from the post-office: ‘‘Gimme my 
dinner, ma. Miss Allen has borrered the 
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Gospel Banner, and told me to run home 
with the letters.” 

He took two from his pocket. One he 
cave to grand’ther; the other, impaled on 
a fish-hook, diverted his mother from see- 
ing grand’ther hobbling out with his, and 
muttering that the barn needed tending to. 

When Mrs. James and Lucy went up 
to their rooms for the afternoon, Lucy 
said destiny was in the air, and that both 
letters were from her uncle, she was sure. 

‘‘T dare say,” Mrs. James answered, 
composedly. ‘‘Open the blinds that I 
may see to read mine.” 

Lucy climbed into the deep window 
seat, which, besides a distant stretch of 
field, upland, and river, commanded a 
near view of the barn. Its great door was 
open, and she saw grand’ther beneath the 
hay-mow, on a three-legged stool, busy 
over his letter. Mrs. James soon finished 
hers. 

‘‘The matter will be settled directly. 
Your uncle is very nice about it.” 

‘* Uncle is always nice when he knows 
he is going to have things his way.” 

‘* Lucy, the role of chorus comes easy 
to you.” 

‘* Evidently grand’ther thinks uncle is 
nice too; he is champing his jaws as if 
biting at a bargain. I wish you would 
look out and tell me how our land to be 
extends. . I wonder if ever anything could 
attach me to thiscountry? What possible 
interest can it take on?” 

‘*You bid me discourse on that which 
is as blind as fortune. I do not know 
the bounds of the farm, except that the 
river is one of the boundaries.” 

‘*The hills are as blue as a plum to- 
day; in a month they will be of as many 
colors as a crazy bedquilt in a fair. The 
landseape is full of quivering shades in 
this afternoon sun. I must learn the 
points of the compass, too. Here is Jo 
again.” 

A knock on the door, which he imme- 
diately followed. 

‘*Ma sent you this mellen, marm and 
Miss Lucy, as ripe as anything.- Grand 
‘ther hired me not to steal any, and I 
haven't had a mite this summer.” 

‘“‘Jump up here beside me, and show 
the way we walked this morning, then 
you shall have a big slice,” ordered Lucy. 

Jo sighed at the delay, as he put his leg 
over the sill. ‘‘I know east and west, 
but I don’t know the compass. It’s burst- 
ing ripe, ain’t it?” 
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Lucy shook her finger at him. 
‘*Go down the river,” pointing his 
finger, ‘‘ Pips dam comes first.” 

“Fon” 

‘‘Now stop at the pool just beyond, 
where the cattle drink. See?” 

You? 

‘On t’other side, by the willows, way 
up, Bush Lane starts, where you saw the 
Shirleys to-day, and t’other side George 
Shirley’s fields begin. Hey! I see the top 
of hischimney. Wish you could see his 
garding. She talks about it.” 

** What she?” 

‘*Never mind. Folks say he plants 
more flower seed than corn. Now my 
mellen.” 

Lucy gave him a huge cantle. 

‘He got a prize,” continued Jo, 
the county fair for an ockid.”’ 

‘* Orchids here!” Mrs. James exclaimed. 

‘They ain't alive; only strange flow 
ers. Oh, gracious!” his eyes lighting on 
Lucy's trout pole. ‘Did you bring that 
jinted thing? I know every trout hole 
in Sandown River.” 

‘Then we will go fishing, Jo.” 

‘*Won't we? Ma won't dare say no if 
you ask.” He looked at Mrs. James, who 
had taken up her letter again. ‘* Grand 
‘ther is going to write a letter; he and ma 
have been hollering about it, and I have 
got to go and buy a sheet of paper.” 

‘** Will uncle be here soon ?” Lucy asked 
as Jo went out. 

‘*Not yet, if at all. No change will be 
made at present. This winter at home 
you can make your annual crop of hay 
while the gas flickers.” 

‘Or chaff.” 

‘You refuse all chances. Why did 
that nice young Pelham, from Chicago, 
leave so suddenly?” 

‘‘The one in flour? He bolted.” 

‘‘T was married at nineteen, and you 
are twenty-five.” 

‘“Why must I settle? I want to live life 
on my own account. Never will I have 
a newspaper church wedding. Ob, how I 
hate the Brussels lace business! The real 
things are false, and the false things real. 
Let me remain here, and bourgeon into 
naturalness.” 

‘*Be natural if you can,” said Mrs. 
James, resignedly. ; 

The next morning, before the spiders’ 
gossamer webs vanished from the grass, 
Lucy and Jo, with rods and lunch basket, 
started for the river. Jo eyed with disfa- 
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vor and longing her elaborate gear; his 
was but a birch sapling, and a few worms 
in his pocket. 

‘* Didn't know afore that wimmen went 
fishing.” 

** Lots, Jo.” 

‘*Guess they don’t catch much but 
shiners and bull-heads.”’ 

Lucy was surprised to see the change 
in the boy. Indifferent, rather lazy, at 
home, he brightened at every point; he 
knew every bird that flew, every creature 
that crawled; he grew confidential and 
friendly. Lucy also felt wonderfully 
light-hearted; but Jo caught all the trout. 

After whipping the pools for some time, 
Lucy proposed a rest by a shelving bank 
overhung by old willows. 

‘* Most girls is fools,” said Jo, continu- 
ing a train of remarks. ‘‘ I know one that 
lives up there,” indicating the hills. 

‘Are we near any houses ?” 

‘*There’s farms all round here; none 
very near.” 

It was about noon. Lucy was in such 
contentment that she was disposed to be 
quiet, but Jo grew restless. 

‘‘T know a good place up the bank, 
Miss Lucy, for our dinner, under Runny- 
gate’s Oak.” 

They climbed the bank, the border of a 
great field. 

‘*TIs Runnygate an animal, Jo?” 

‘*He was a hermit-man, and lived in 
the hollow vears ago.”’ 

It was a fine oak, a grassy mound round 
its bole; boughs fallen from age lay about 
it. Jo took one for a table, and arranged 
the lunch. Lucy burst into song as she 
ate: 

* Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me? 


” 


A shower of acorns fell uponthem. Jo 
darted behind the tree. Lucy heard a 
shrill laugh, and Jo reappeared, pulling 
along a young girl Lucy recognized as 
the one she had seen the day before. 

‘*Ain’t you ashamed flinging acorns 
on strangers? What are you rummaging 
round here for, Lotty Nelson ?” 

‘It’s a wet moon, and the men said it 
would rain ‘fore night, and we went down 
the medder to load up.” 

‘* You are the little girl I saw yester- 
day,” said Lucey. 

‘‘T am ‘leven years old and eight days, 
and I ean do a good deal.” 

‘* Mischief,” said Jo, looking so belliger- 
ent that Lucy hastened tooffer cake to both. 
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‘*Oh, thank you,” said Lotty; and tak 
ing a piece, she nibbled at it with an ex 
pression of disgust, keeping her eye on Jo. 
‘My, reely, now, it’s good, if your ma did 
make it.” 

He looked so red and angry that Lucy 
could not help laughing, which inspired 
Lotty to go on. 

‘*Hum!” loudening her voice. *‘* Mis’ 
Dorset saw all along your folks watching 
us yesterday by the buckthorn gap, and 
didn’t she jeer at Mr. Shirley afterwards, 
and said, ‘There’s another cap set at 
you.”” 

‘** Now, Lotty, shut right up,” said Jo, 
“or you'll get something you don’t 
like.” 

‘** She s’posed he'd be going to Simmons’ 
to look up a rich girl, and, says she” 
here Lotty evidently imitated Mrs. Dorset 

‘**Go, George, cert’nly; can I do any 
thing to forrard your plans? and then 
she wakes up baby, and says, ‘ Riches is 
nothing to us, baby, if they belong to such 
like, be they?’ .ad now,” concluded Lotty, 
‘‘Tve been and done it, and don’t care. 
Mis’ Dorset needn't rile everybody so.”’ 

‘*“Now go off,” suggested Jo. Some- 
body called. ‘‘It is Mis’ Dorset after you.” 

‘*T sha’n’t stir, Jo Simmons.”’ But she 
made runs forward and back round the 
oak, till Mrs. Dorset came face to face with 
her. 

‘* You are never to be trusted, and need 
watching,” she said; and then seeifig 
Lucy, added, ‘‘I was not aware of stran- 
gers.” 

‘*Mr. Shirley said I might go down 
the road-side for cardinal-flowers,” said 
Lotty. 

‘*Perhaps I have detained her,” said 
Lucy. 

‘*Perhaps she is quite ready to serve 
those who like to be served, and may have 
something to offer her. 1 saw you yes- 
terday. Were you out sketching? My 
brother is a victim to artists, from the 
travelling photographer to lady tour- 
ists.” 

‘*You must come in for your share of 
suffering, for you look like him,” Lucy 
said, 

‘‘ Not at all; George hates any publici- 
ty for women.” 

Lucy remembered certain pictures of 
herself taken in the costume of her pri- 
vate theatricals the previous winter. 

‘* You did observe us, then,” continued 
Mrs. Dorset. ‘‘ I tried to convince George 














si did; he said you could only have got 
a bird's-eye view of us.” 

Mrs. Dorset laughed. Her laugh was 

ot mirthful nor her voice agreeable. Jo 
had been silent since her advent; he now 
shook out a napkin vindictively. 

‘You do nicely, Jo,” called Mrs. Dor- 
set. ‘Get your ma to stuff you into the 
city livery; you will make a good But- 
tons.” 

Jo did not understand her; but feeling 
that she wanted to hurt him, rattled his 
cups and plates with angry energy. 

A cheerful whistling came down the 
fields, and Mr. Shirley appeared in his 
shirt sleeves, a coil of rope on his shoul- 
ders. His astonishment as he looked at 
Lucy made her smile. He went up to 
her quickly, hat in hand. ‘‘ Are you 
scouring the county, and have found our 
famous oak. Joisa good guide. May I 
introduce myself to day ? You fled yester- 
day, after paralyzing me with the vision 
of a dryad.” 

Luey blushed as she answered that it 
was not necessary. She recalled her 
question yesterday, whether he was a gen- 
tleman. 

‘‘She can blush,” he said, with an in- 
ward joy. ‘*‘ What luck have you had, 
Jo? I see the rods.” 

Jo’s face cleared; he liked Mr. Shirley, 
but he hesitated; he did not want to ex- 
pose Miss Lucy. 

“Tell him you caught all the trout.” 

“T don’t care, Miss Lucy, they are very 
small ones.” 

Mrs. Dorset ordered Lotty to go after 
the cardinal - flowers, and followed her 
presently. 

‘We have had a rare day,” said Lucy. 
‘All pleasant days are not beautiful, you 
know.” 

‘* And this has been one of the beauti- 
ful days?” 

He ventured to sit on the bough near 
her, and let the coil of rope slip from his 
shoulder. Jo sprinkled some grass for 
his trout basket down the bank, where he 
found Lotty, who came back to him. 

‘* Ain’t they like a story-book on them 
boughs? I know,if I had three wishes, 
what two would be.” 

‘Oh, go away, or she'll be hollering.” 

‘‘She’s fishing below. I wish she’d 
fall in.” 

Luey and Mr. Shirley might well il- 
lustrate the story with the old, old title. 
They were both picturesque and very dif- 
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ferent. Mr. Shirley, in his careless dress, 
was very handsome; as for Lucy, no gale 
of wind, or scramble in a thicket, or a long 
day’s tramp could disarrange her looks. 
Her hat hung on a branch, and her dark 
hair was as smooth as satin. 
not a wrinkle in her soft gray dress 
Mr. Shirley was keenly aware of this. 
Suddenly he said, looking at his boots and 
the tucked-in trousers, 

‘**T ought to be ashamed.” 

sut you are not,” she said, quickly. 

‘‘How was vesterday for one of the 
days off-color?” 

** You laugh at me.” 

‘*No, I shall know them hereafter; I 
shall not forget.” 

Lucy was startled by the sudden ap- 
proach of Mrs. Dorset behind her, who was 
retying her sun-bonnet as if something 
choked her. 

‘*T hope we are not trespassing on Run 
nygate’s domain, Mrs. Dorset?” 


ss 


There was 


This is a free country,” she replied. 
‘George, what use had you for this rope? 
To hang yourself in case of any disap- 
pointment?” 

Lucy did not hear Mr. Shirley's reply. 
She went to Jo and proposed going home 
at once, but Mr. Shirley was at her el- 
bow. 

‘*Miss Lucy, I know a short-cut across 
the fields,” said Jo, shouldering his bas- 
kets. 

Mr. Shirley was dumb. Lucey looked 
down the bank, and then at him. 

‘* Good-afternoon,” she said, sweetly. 

He stood there till she was out of sight; 
then he banged his hat, which he had for- 
gotten to raise,on his head. ‘‘ Get back 
to your field, Master George; there's no- 
thing for you to reap here. Good heavens! 
is there really such undoing in a girl's 
face that lam babbling to myself?” As 
he passed Mrs. Dorset and Lotty, he said, 
‘‘] have saved the rope, you see,” and for 
once she held her tongue. 

Jo guessed Miss Lucy was tired. ‘She 
didn’t act as if she saw everything along 
the road now. She did not. She was 
describing in her mind the expression in 
the young man’s eyes. Her ‘* good-after- 
noon ” never proved so potent before. 

‘*Did I see—” she said aloud, and 
stopped. 

Jo stopped also, and looked about him. 
‘** What do you see, Miss Lucy?” 

**Oh, nothing, Jo, nothing’;” and they 
went on again. 
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She saw him offering his hand at parting. 

Jo disappeared into the bushes occasion- 
ally, after any tidbits in his line. 

‘* You are in better spirits, Jo, than un- 
der the oak.” 

‘* Tt was all her.” 

*Lotty?” 

‘*T’m seared of Mrs. Dorset. She knows 
how to pizen things. Mr. Shirley took 
Widow Nelson's Lotty to bring up to his 
house, because the widow had no property 
but a house and a field and two cows, and 
Mrs. Dorset was so mad ‘cause she had to 
keep Lotty, she pizened them.” 

* Oh no!” 

‘* What made ’em die to once? But he 
does keep Lotty all the same, and she says 
he gives Mrs. Dorset Hail Columby.”’ 

‘*Now I declare,” said Mrs. Simmons, 
‘you are clean beat out,” meeting Lucy 
at the door. 

At the supper table Jo told the day's 
adventures. 

‘It beats all that you should come 
across them to-day again; but Julia Dor 
set is always tagging after George Shir- 
ley,” said Mrs. Simmons. 

**Is it possible you met those people?” 
Mrs. James asked when alone with Lucy. 

‘‘Itis. Idid. Mrs. Dorset comes up 
to all that Mrs. Simmons says of her.” 

‘‘Some one was here to-day speaking 
of his attempt to restore his father’s 
place. Is he so very handsome?” 

‘** He is very handsome.” 

‘‘ His mother was related to the great 
family of the Blennerhassetts of Rye.” 

‘‘T saw how hereditary his hands look- 
ed to-day—no mark of labor on them. 
Meeting him at a tree instead of the op- 
era, it was surprising to see such a pair, 
wasn't it?” 

Again the thought of his holding his 
hand out to her gave her a curious twinge 
there was no accounting for. Mrs. James 
thought best to drop the subject. 

Lucy's trip was on Saturday. Sunday 
was a day celebrated by grand’ther’s call- 
ing early and often for hot water to shave 
with and other preparations. When fin- 
ished, he appeared with a huge shirt col- 
lar and a pair of boots with a squeak. 
Long before it was necessary he wor- 
ried Mrs. Simmons about tackling up; he 
didn't want to drive like Jehu to meeting. 

‘**'You will see what will happen when 
we are ready to start,” said Mrs. Sim- 
mons. ‘‘ We go through with this per- 
formance pretty much every Sunday.” 
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The church was a mile away, and 
was not the fashion to walk in Synelifl 
Lucy’s proposal to do so was ignored, and 
she climbed into an immense carry-al 
whose top was gray with dust and b: 
tling with wisps of hay. It was by grand 
*ther’s wish that they went to the ba: 
to get into this vehicle—to save turning 
he said; they could jog right out } 
the barn-yard. Jo, miserable in Sunday 
clothes, Mrs. Simmons, tied and pinn¢ 
tightly in her black silk, a great fan in 
her hand, Mrs. James, and Luey filed i: 
Grand ther, in advance, was twisting th: 
horse to and fro. 

‘* This ‘ere breeching is kinder rotten 
he called. ‘*The load is pretty heavy 
I guess Jo may drive on. I ean foller if 
| have a mind to.” 

‘* Well, father, we'll excuse you, and i 
you think it will tire you to walk, do stay 
behind,” said Mrs. Simmons. 

The carry-all lumbered out, leavin 
grand’ther with his suecess and his che\ 
of ‘‘ tabaeey.” 

Rising an upland that overlooked the 
valley, Jo pointed his whip to Runnygate » 
Oak. Its flat umbrageous tower domi 
nated the distant landscape. They look 
ed at it, and Mrs. James again saw tlie 
expression of last night in Luey’s face. 

The voices of the choir from the old 
church were all that broke the Sabbath 
quiet; the hills, the fields, and the river 
were flooded with the summer sunshine, 
steeped in its quivering heat. Tears came 
into Mrs. James's eyes. 

‘*Oh, the old, old days!” she said to 
Mrs. Simmons, who understood her, and 
who said, 

‘* You dear!” 

The congregation were rising to prayer 
—and, according jo custom, turned their 
backs to the pulpit—when Mrs. Simmons 
conveyed her party up the broad aisle 
into a side pew. Many eyes dropped on 
Lucy gliding up, self-possessed, cool as a 
water-lily, and as graceful; her dress of 
red silk and black lace, her hat the size of 
a bird’s-nest, which left the lines of her 
hair and face all in sight, became her. 
The young women looked at her with 
tightened lips and a shrug as they ex- 
changed glances; the young men stirred, 
shuffled their feet, and looked only at her. 
Lucy recognized Mrs. Dorset in widow's 
black at the door of her pew. The prayer 
over, a hymn was read, and the congre 
gation rose, turning their backs now to 









e choir. Mrs. Simmons’s pew was sit- 

ted for side views, and Lucy saw in the 

ilery, among the singers, Mr. Shirley in 
hite—a choir singer! 

Pride pricked her like the sting of a 

isp; a revulsive feeling made her face 
urn. 

Jo kept,his hand on the button of the 

door, and escaped with the *‘ Amen,” 

it Mrs. Simmons lingered to speak to her 
riends. The congregation were stream 
¢ down the road when they got to the 
steps. Mr. Shirley, Mrs. Dorset by his side, 
vheeled past in their carry-all. He lifted 

s hat as he wheeled by, and Lucy not 
only caught the glint of the sunshine on 

is golden head, but a glint from his eye, 
which had a subduing effect. She forgot 
the sting of the wasp. Mrs. Dorset’s re- 
cards were fixed on his beautiful black 
horse. Mrs. Simmons sustained the bur- 
den of the conversation, hoping the beans 
were not overdone, observing that the 
sermon was not as doctrinal as usual, and 
wondered why certain folks failed to ap- 
pear at meeting. She believed, too, that 
George Shirley didn't open his mouth in 
the gallery: that he went there to get out 
of the way of his sister’s watchfulness. 

‘Not that he ever sets a cap at any girl, 
and I will say she keeps George spick-and- 
span.” 

‘‘Spick-and-span means clean?” asked 
Lucy, with another little prick. 

‘‘ He favors his ma, who was a Blen- 
nerhassett of Rye. Old Mrs. Somers, two 
pews back, told me this very day that 
Julia was making a set at George to pick 
up the connection again.” 

‘*She never will,” said Lucy, with en- 
ergy. 

Mrs. James, in surprise, looked at her. 
‘At all events, the family is a general 
topic of interest, and I see Lucy begins to 
join in it.” 

‘“You know I like to be in the swim 
everywhere, aunt.” 

She proved this the following days; 
she was restless everywhere. When not 
with her aunt, she hovered round Mrs. 
Simmons, or went over the premises with 
grand’ther to see him poke with his cane 
the ‘‘ Jarseys,” and the ‘‘ Berkshears”; he 
called her a good solid gal, who didn’t 
holler when she saw amouse. Mrs. James 
was quite willing that she should gain 
such expevience of rural life; it was a new 
broom she would be the first to fly from 
after she had sufficiently witched with it. 
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Lucy and Jo were very ‘‘thick”; his last 
scheme was to raise a flock of purely white 
pigeons, so that when they flew round, 
folks would say, ** There’s Simmons’s pi- 
geons overhead.” She told him stories of 
carrier-pigeons, and made him a drawing 
of a dove-cot like those of the grand cha- 
teaux of the French people in the old days. 
Grand’ther laughed at it, and said it was 
like the peaked pigsty he pulled down 
forty years ago; but he was pleased with 
her kindness to the boy, and promised, 
with a knowing squint at her, that next 
year, if they were here, he would build 
one for Jo, though he didn’t know as the 
peaks would pay for the corn the pigeons 
must have. 

She and Jo were down by the spring- 
house one morning digging ferns, when 
he remarked it was a good day to go to 
Selden’s Weir, slyly adding she hadn't 
caught any trout yet. 

** Where is it, Jo?” 

**Didn’t you hear Mr. Shirley ask me 
t'other day if we had fished there ; it’s most- 
ly where he goes.” 

‘*No. Is it far?” 

‘* Come on the ridge above, you'll see it; 
in the marsh below I can get the mari- 
golds you want.” 

He piloted her up to a noble prospect, 
where the river narrowed between the 
hills, an outlet widened into a basin, on its 
border an old mill stood. Above the 
basin another range of hills bounded the 
horizon; their crests of crag and wood 
rose against thesky. While they watched 
the view, a long-legged bird, with lopping 
wings, flew over the basin. 

‘*A blue crane,” shouted Jo. ‘‘ Oh, 
Miss Lucy, we must go there!” 

‘** Yes, yes, very soon.’’* 

‘* Just you see me get the marigolds 
down there!” 

From the marshy strip he brought her 
a blazing heap of the yellow and black 
blossoms, and Lucy, like 

‘* Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower,” 
went home in a cloud of color. 

A morning soon after, she was roused 
from her slumbers by a persistent knock- 
ing below her window; she put out her 
head to behold Jo’s eager upturned face. 

‘* What is the matter?” 

He pointed to the grass, white with the 
webs of those early spiders whose enter- 
prise is not recognized in any collection of 
proverbs. 
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‘* What of it, you foolish boy?” 
He pointed to the sky, filmy also with 
a gray veil. 

“Oh,” thonght Lucy, ‘‘he means a 
southerly wind and a trouty morning”; 
but she asked again, ‘‘ What of that?” 


He held upatincan. ‘I digged ‘em 


afore sunrise for us to go to Selden’s 
Weir. Ma made pound-cake doughnuts 


last night for us. I killed the chickens 
too; she frying ‘em. Breakfast’s ‘most 
ready, and we can get down the 
*fore the sun busts out.” 

Quite willing, Lucy dressed without 
disturbing Mrs. James, and went down to 
find Mrs. Simmons flustered by Jo’s haste 
and joy. 


river 


‘**That boy sets his heart on you, Miss 
Lucy.” 

‘** And his own way,” added grand’ther, 
knocking the ashes from his pipe to take 
his seat at the table. ‘I tell Ciarissy he’s 
only a boy yet, and his troubles will come 
soon enough. Now,Clarissy, put up some 
thing that will really stay their stomachs. 
It's a long way, and I've noticed that this 
gal is a good fist at a knife and fork.” 

‘*Oh, father, you forget your manners. 
But, my dear, it ain’t a clear morning, 
and this time of year we have sudden tem- 
pests. Jo must tie your Ingy-rubber cloak 
to one of the baskets.”’ 

‘** Just so; and we have had a drouth 
lately,” added grand’ther. ‘‘I remember 
Selden’s Weir.” 

With messages to her aunt, and admo- 
nitions to Jo from Mrs. Simmons, Lucy 
started on her second trouting expedi- 
tion. 

The route was not the same. Instead 
of skirting the river, Jo struck across 
country to shoulder Ouse Mountain, the 
highest land in the county. When they 
were in the narrow road, he remarked that 
shouldering was not what it was cracked 
up to be; but it was beautiful to Lucy, 
and she stopped to rest, which Jo thought 
wise, as he “ sweated terrible.” The pre- 
cipice below the road was wooded with 
chestnut and oak, a green waving sea. 

‘“Why,” said Jo, ‘‘if the wind ain’t 
coming round norrard! The trees are 
blowing that way.” 

Another hour brought them to the mill, 
a ruin. The walls gaped, and the roof; 
the dam had fallen in upon itself, the 


wheel was broken, and the water trickled 
over both feebly; but it was a good place 
for trout. 
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This time Lucy was successful. 


Befor 
two o'clock her basket had more than on; 
two-pounder. 


Jo set up a board for a table—nic 
than a bough, he said—and in the sha 
of the mill the fried chicken vanishe 
The pound-cake doughnuts Jo found 
gulf for. 

‘* lam so full of ma’s doughnuts I don't 
know what to do,” he gasped. 

Lucy told him to walk about a whili 
She would wait for him. 

Alone, she began to dream, and 1 
mained so still that she heard the flutt: 
of wings about her; a pheebe-bird sent its 
call, and a song-sparrow dropped on the 
crumbs by her. 

‘I am all right now, Miss Lucy. | 
begin to feel holler, and the wind is no 
rard. We'd better go back now.” 

Lucy looked at her watch. 
dark the sky is!” 

““Yes,’m. The wind drives the clouds 
up.” And as they came on to the high 
way from the Ouse Mountain, a gust of 
wind and dust whirled round them, and 
the sky grew lurid rapidly. 

** Jo, you not as weatherwise as 
your mother; she thought of a storm this 
morning.” 

‘*T did not mind we had to go so far 
and I thought the wind would keep to 
the southerd.” 

‘All sorts of weather may happen on 
a summer's day, and winds will change 
Jo.” 

A ribbon of lightning darted down 
from the same ‘‘ norrard” cloud, followed 
by a grow] of thunder still distant. Jo 
stopped and looked round him; no house 
in sight, no men in the fields, nothing in 
the winding roads. 

‘‘T am afraid our fish will get wet,” 
Lucy said, perceiving his dismay. ‘| 
don’t mind a wetting.” 

‘* But, oh, I forgot the cloak ma told me 
to bring.” 

It crossed her mind that a cotton dress 
and Suéde shoes were not a proper prepa 
ration for a long walk in a shower, but the 
aid of chance was rapidly advancing. At 
a click of wheels they looked behind to 
see Mr. Shirley driving up. He pulled 
up astonished. Jo, in his delight, turned 
a somerset, and Lucy was glad also. 

‘*You see us tramps on the highway, 
Mr. Shirley.” 

‘*How—why are you here?” he made 
out to say. 
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“Why,” she said, shyly, ‘‘didn’t you 
|| Jo what Selden’s Weir was for trout ?” 

‘Really, truly, did you— Jo, go to 
Dido's head.” He sprang out, and in an 

stant Lucy was in the wagon. ‘‘ Jump 

behind with your baskets, Jo; a squall 
is coming up; my house is the nearest. 
Up, Dido!” But Dido pawed the air with 
her slim forelegs before condescending to 
vo on. 

‘Your Dido is queenly!” said Lucy. 

‘Tv’s her way of waving her love to 
Carthage. She has just left her mate.” 

Some little talk followed on horses, and 
Jo listened. ‘*Ain’t he as polite as pie to 
her?” he thought. 

‘* We are passing Bush Lane now, Miss 
Bowdon, where you came upon a pastoral 
scene lately. How did it strike you?” 

‘I was reminded of my dinner when 
[ saw you neglect yours, and other 
things.” 

How glad he was that he did not hap- 
pen to appear as hungry as usual! A 
plash of rain fell, and he sent Dido spin- 
ning into his avenue of overarching elms, 
which Lucey exclaimed at being beau- 
tiful. 

‘Tt is like a cathedral in its high arch- 
ing. Loften come here; I love its dark si- 
lence.” 

‘‘Now we be at the house,” called Jo. 
‘But, Mr. Shirley, Miss Lucy don’t want 
to stop.” 

Mrs. Dorset was on the bench in the 
porch, her basket of mending by her; be- 
fore Jo could slip down she was by Dido's 
head. The rain was falling now, with in- 
termittent thunder; if she made any sal- 
utation, it was not heard.in its rumble. 
Her welcome was in holding the check- 
rein. Lucey rose to take Mr. Shirley’s ex- 
tended hand, but fell back on the seat. 
lor Dido reared ; she broke from Mrs. Dor- 
set, and tore madly round the house down 
the way to the barn. Mr. Shirley felt 
the hind wheel graze his foot as she flew 
by; the blood rushed to his head so that for 
an instant he was paralyzed, and then 
he flew after her. Mrs. Dorset stood with 
clinched hands. Jo’s legs refused to pro- 
pel him, but his arms waved like a wind- 
mill, and he stared at Lotty, whose mouth 
was wide open. With a sob he clutched 
her shoulder. 

‘See what we have got by coming to 
this house; if she is killed, you will all 
be hung.” 

‘*Tt’s a chance if you don’t get some- 
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thing more. But she’ll jump on the old 
hay-stack, maybe.” 

There was a hedge of Osage orange on 
one side of the yard, where Mr. Shirley 
knew Dido must turn, and where some 
farm implements were, and the remains 
of an old hay-stack. He found Lucy and 
the wagon seat there. Dido had gone on 
with the traces, and stood with her nose 
against the bar of the barn door, panting 
and trembling. Mr. Shirley lifted Lucy, 
with a groan. She was only dazed with 
the shock, and in a moment said she was 
not hurt. 

‘* Wheat sheaves yesterday and a hay- 
stack to-day,” she laughed. 

All that he could say, with shaking 
voice, was that he was thankful. His 
eyes were so eloquent, his face so near 
hers, that she thought it wise to get back 
to the house; but when she attempted to 
walk, she was so giddy that he put his 
arm round her, and she did not resist. 

‘*T have not saved you from a wetting, 
after all,” he said. 

‘‘The rain revives me. Here comes 
Jo, erying too,” she said. 

‘*Oh, Miss Lucy, be you broke to pieces? 
I wish it was me, all over,” he moaned, 
the tears streaming down his face. 

‘‘T want to ery too,” said Mr. Shirley. 
‘‘And we have no umbrella; we must 
hurry up. Well?”’—to Lotty, who ap- 
peared in the rear. 

‘*Mrs. Dorset is too scared to move. 
She feels it in her bones no damage ’s 
done, cos I told her Dido knew the hay- 
rick. She wants to know if one of the 
men shall tackle up a team horse to take 
the young lady to her anxious aunt right 
off.” 

‘““That will do nicely, Lotty.” And 
Lotty fled like a lapwing to announce 
their coming. 

‘*You are sure you are not hurt?” he 
asked again. ‘‘How can I forgive my- 
self?” 

‘* You may and you must forgive Dido. 
She was simply panic-frightened.” 

Mrs. Dorset was reclining in a rocking- 
chair. She asked to be excused for keep- 
ing her seat. She was surprised that 
George should think of taking any one to 
drive behind Dido in a thunder-storm. 

‘* He knows how nervous she is—as ner- 
vous as I am.” 

“The first time she has shown herself 
beyond control,” he said. 

‘‘A good thing the baby slept through 
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itall. You saw him yesterday, Miss Bow- 
don. Did you notice his likeness to his 
uncle? Or didn’t you observe him?” 

‘I observed you all, and thought it 
very pretty. But, Mr. Shirley, the storm 
is nearly over; 1 am anxious to return.” 

‘* Are you afraid to go again with Dido?” 

“Oh no.” 

He left the room immediately, and went 
to the barn. His man was rubbing Dido 
down. ‘‘Does anything ail her, Bill? 
She has been dangerously frisky to-day.” 
Was she 
plagued on the road? There’s a swarm 
of biting creatures this weather, and some 
thing’s hurt her nose.” 

Mr. Shirley looked into her nostril, was 
silent a moment, and then gave his order. 
‘“‘T see. Put her in the buggy; don’t use 
the snaffle-rein; and tell Charles to take 
Simmons’s boy home in the light wagon 
at once.” 


‘‘She is like a lamb now. 


Lucy felt her courage sink when Mr. 
Shirley left the room. Why did her sense 
of fun fail her? Her upset had upset her 
indeed. There are other duels fought than 
those with sword and pistol—duels of in- 
tention, with the eye, the voice, the tongue. 
Lucy looked out of the window, vexed and 
weary. Mrs. Dorset opened the field: 

‘*T have been waiting for an accident. 
George is careless, and Dido is hardly 
broken in.”’ 

‘* What do you impute this accident to? 
It was not an uncommon one. I have 
been upset before in our park.” 

‘*Dido is cunning; she knew George 
was not in the wagon, and played him a 
trick. She was not aware how polite he 
intended to be. How is Mrs. James—her 
troubles have not aged her?” 

‘**T never knew she had any.” 

‘*] wonder if she remembers the time 
George had to leave Syncliff? My sister 
said she was here then, and had a good 
deal of sympathy for him.” 

‘**T hope that it wasn’t anything crim- 
inal?” 

‘Oh no; the crime was on the other 
leg—I mean the boot; he was so young 
then. A rich girl will have her hands full 
tosubdue him now. Still, you know what 
any girl can do when she is desperate.” 

‘*So far my experience has been limit- 
ed, Mrs. Dorset. My prey has been easy 
to catch. If my man-eating area is en- 
larged, I dare not think what my prowl- 
ing might amount to.” 


Mrs. Dorset grew very red. ‘‘I am 
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glad I haven't given up my chances 
vain.” 

Mr. Shirley opened the door; he loo} 
sharply at Mrs. Dorset, who tossed | 
head, and was about to speak, when 
turned to Lucy, who rose instantly. 

‘Dido is at the door again, and perfe 
ly quiet, Miss Bowdon.” 

**T am quite ready” 
Dorset. 


bowing to Mrs 


‘Oh, I am going to see how Dido loo 
after her behavior springing from he: 
chair to follow them. One of Mr. Sh 
ley’s men held Dido, who turned her hx 
when she heard then coming. At t 
sight of Mrs. Dorset she threw up he: 
head, snorted, and shivered so that he 
harness rattled. 

‘There! I thought so; she is not safe 
yet,” Mrs. Dorset exclaimed. 

‘She is all right, marm,” replied t 
man; **Mr. Shirley will find her so o1 
the road.” 

But as he took his seat, Lucy heard 
him mutter that it was ‘‘ unaccountabl 
The west was red with sunset as the) 
drove out of the avenue; the rain-drops 
glittered on every leaf; the air was full of 
woodland odors. Both felt it to be d 
lightful, bat were silent. Lucey fixed he 
eyes on Dido’s ears, and Mr. Shirley gazed 
furtively on Lucy. Presently she pei 
ceived the road was not the same he had 
driven her to his house, and mentioned it 

‘* Will you object to one more round 
about?” 

She thought she would object, but sh« 
said that it was not late, and was delight 
fully cool. It was not the cool of the 
evening to him, nor sunset; the sunris« 
of love was in his sky. He gave a de 
lighted slap of the reins, which Dido, now 
entirely gentle, paid no attention to. 

‘** How kind you are!” he said. 

Lucy doubted her kindness; but then 
the situation! What is to be done when 
to the kindness of nature is added thi 
seductiveness of opportunity? They wer: 
silent again. Mr. Shirley was only in 
spired with this new and wondrou: 
change, but Lucy began to think. Sh: 
was like a vessel that had lost its ‘‘ steer 
ageway”’; a storm was breaking upon hei 
which threatened to devastate all that she 
had been, in training, habits, and wishes 
while he, simple man, was waiting to 
surrender himself to a power which freed 
him from all that he had been in train 
ing, habits, and wishes. 
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Meantime Dido ambled along at her 
own will, going slower and slower, till 
a green branch drooping across the road 
tempted her to stop entirely. The drops 
tinkled from leaf to leaf; a sleepy bird 
chirped to its nested mate from the depths 
of the wood; dusk crept along the valley ; 
the quiet of eve settled over the farms; 
above the fading crimson clouds the sickle 
moon looked down upon them, and beside 
it—Venus. 

When they passed through the farm 
gate, Lucy gave an unconscious sigh, 
which Mr. Shirley heard. 

‘*Give me your hand,” he said, passion- 
ately. 

She hesitated; again the remembrance 
of his face when he offered his hand by 
the oak flashed across her mind, and she 
put her hand in his. With its firm clasp 
her heart gave a convulsive bound, which 
astonished her then and afterwards; it 
was her first knowledge of such an organ. 
He kissed her hand, and she tried to laugh 
as she said, 

‘*How good Dido has grown!” 

‘*Tell me if I may come to you soon.” 

They were before the door now, and he 
had checked Dido, but he did not 
Lucy felt that he inflexible, that 
upon her answer everything depended. 
Besides, she knew that they were all look- 
ing out of the window. 

‘* Soon,” she said, faintly. 

‘*Very soon, Lucy?” 


stir. 


was 


Very soon.” 
With this promise he disappeared. 
They were all gathered in the common 
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BY MR 


1‘ the following pages I propose nei- 
ther to make revelations nor to hazard 
prophecies. 
tradicted; they can but seldom be vindi- 
cated by the production of authentic docu- 
ments, and one consequently passes for a 


Revelations are always con- 


political romancer. Prophecies are of- 
ten slow in being realized, and when they 
are accomplished, the prophet, ridiculed 
in his lifetime, is frequently no longer 
present to triumph over those who had 
trampled on him. 

What, therefore, 1 propose to do is to 
sum up the observations which force them- 
selves on my professional position, and to 
forecast and trace the future politics of 
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room when Lucy entered. 
the story from Jo. 
a study. 


They had had 
Mrs. James's face was 
Lucy went up to her, put her 
arms round her neck, said, ‘‘ My whole 
life is upset,” and burst into tears. Mrs 
James took her up stairs at once. 
"Clare for it!” said grand’ther 
‘clare for it if I ’ain’t broke my pipe! | 
guess George Shirley® will come riding 
back to wipe them tears away 
wuth it.” 

Mrs. Simmons wiped her eves. 


She's 


‘*‘They are both as handsome as pic 
ters We can’t be young but once, fa 
ther.” 

** Speak for yourself, Clarissy.” 

It was many a day before affairs were 
adjusted between Lucy and Mr. Shirley, 
for there were opposing interests on both 
sides. 

Meantime the fights and friendships 
were kept up between Jo and Lotty, and 
confidences exchanged, 
in a ramble, Lotty 
wouldn't mince 
might be. 


‘T guess,” 


Meeting one day 
remarked that 
matters, whoever they 


she 


said Jo, ‘‘ there was a good 
deal of mince round the day of the thunder 
storm. Mr. Shirley never took eyes off 
Miss Lucy but once after she was upset; 
that was to look at Mrs. Dorset, and there 
was sparks in his eyes.” 

“Too late for sparks then, Jo. The 
needle Mrs. Dorset stuck in Dido’s nose 
was not lost in the old hay-stack, for I 
found it at the bottom of the steps, where 
she had been darning her stockings. De- 
liver us from temptation.” 


EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


BLOWITZ 


Europe until the new cataclysm, which is 
bound to happen, and which will again 
change its face, according to the issue of 
the combats which will then be fought out. 

I wish the reader who follows me to 
the end to obtain as a reward of his pa- 
tience a logical acquaintance with the ex- 
citing political situation of Europe, and 
so to be able to anticipate the great events 
which will take place at a period which 
I shall clearly indicate, though I cannot, 
of course, specify the exact date. I wish 
that reader to comprehend why the erush- 
ing armaments with which Europe has 
loaded herself will neither accelerate nor 
retard by a single hour the inevitable ca- 
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tastrophe; why the war will break out 
against the will of Europe, yet by the 
spontaneous action of all; and why the al- 
liances now contracted will do nothing to 
prevent the war, and will no longer exist 
when it breaks out. It is because the 
pages I am writing contain truths which 
people could not or dare not yet utter 
that I feel bold enough to write them, 
being convinced that even if I am con- 
tradicted, I shall have brought to light 
some things which it is well should be 
known, and others for which it is well 
people should be prepared. 


IL. 


To-day, as yesterday, as to-morrow, and 
as for a long time to come, the situation 
of France and Germany forms the great 
subject of anxiety which is imposed upon 
the meditation of all European statesmen. 
At no other point is it foreseen that war 
can break out. Russia has great ambi- 
tions, and Italy has strong desires; but 
Russia is for years doomed merely to 
cherish ambitions, for she cannot realize 
them single-handed, and it does not de- 
pend upon her to provoke a general war, 
which would be one result of her com- 
bined action with France; while as for 
Italy, she will never venture to give the 
signal of war, for if she did, she would be 
left to herself, and would be speedily 
crushed. It could be solely as the result 
of a general war that Italy could obtain 
her share, and in the present state of her 
alliances she could take that share only 
from France, so that a general war alone 
could procure it for her, inasmuch as, if 
she were left single-handed, she would not 
be able to overcome France. Neither Aus- 
tria nor England dreams of war. It is 
therefore still, as twenty years ago, France 
and Germany who could occasion war; 
because, whatever may be alleged, what- 
ever may be proclaimed, or whatever 
may be concealed, these two nations de- 
sire war—war, first for its own sake, and 
next for the rest; and if,in order to have 
done with this everlastmg Franco-Ger- 
man nightmare, Europe could now prom- 
ise to fold her arms, and afterwards to 
intervene merely as arbiter, war would 
break out to-morrow between France and 
termany, for the fatality of war haunts 
and overrides both nations. An end 
should be put once for all to the fiction 
which everybody affects to believe, but 
which is believed by nobody who is ac- 
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customed to search for the truth of things 
by probing human depths: it is not tru 
that the Alsace-Lorraine question is what 
places France and Germany face to face 
with hatred in their eyes. 

I have long been tormented by the de- 
sire of telling the simple, real, and undis- 
guised truth on this subject. What makes 
the Germans and French implacably con 
front each other is the unexpected defeat 
of the latter and the crushing victory of 
the former. Alsace and Lorraine are ob 
jects of grief_and pride chiefly because 
they are the signal and tangible testimony 
of the triumph of one party and the over- 
throw of the other. By this I do not 
mean that the French do not love Alsace 
and Lorraine. I only mean that they 
love them all the more because by recov- 
ering them they would at the same time 
restore their prestige. Nor do I mean 
that the Germans do not set great store 
on them, seeing that by keeping them 
they remain at the same time victors 
holding the front rank. Thus Alsace and 
Lorraine, dear to the one, precious to the 
other, are for both, above all things, the 
symbol of defeat and the symbol of victo- 
ry. Their restitution pure and simple 
would not suffice those who have lost 
them. It would not efface the bitterness 
of the vanquished or the pride of the vic- 
tor; it would leave untouched, despite 
protocols and treaties, the irremediable 
antagonism which separates the two na- 
tions; and this feeling is such, I venture 
to affirm at the risk of appearing paradox- 
ical, that, if this were not an absurd hy- 
pothesis, the French would be more easily 
resigned to leaving the Germans Alsace 
and Lorraine after openly defeating them, 
just as the Germans would suffer less 
from a surrender of these two provinces 
after winning a fresh victory over the 
French. For if at this moment France 
is anxious to prove that it was the empire 
much more than herself which was van- 
quished, Germany, if the case arose, would 
like to demonstrate that it was France 
herself which she vanquished in over- 
throwing the empire?’ The conclusion 
to be drawn from this is that the question 
remains intact between France and Ger- 
many, that 10 compromise can settle it, 
and that when the time comes, the battle- 
field, the fate of arms, can alone decide 


‘afresh the antagonism of centuries which 
|separates the Gaulish from the Germanic 


race. 
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Till 1870 France held the supreme con- 
trol of the peace of the world. No sword 
could be unsheathed in Europe without 

her consent. Napoleon ILI. was the great 

arbiter. A frown from him darkened the 
horizon. The day after he expressed re- 

eret to Baron Hubner at not being in ac- 

cord with Austria, the stock exchanges 
were in a panic, and Austria and Prussia 
concluded a hasty peace before the master 
had time to show dissatisfaction. Since 
the war of 1870 this réle has ceased to be- 
long to France. Germany has usurped 
it, and her claim to it is what has revolted 
the Czar, who remains alone, striving by 
his deliberate isolation to neutralize the 
unwelcome Supremacy of Germany, al- 
lowing France to render him apparent 
homage in order to emphasize his attitude, 

but really knowing himself to be doomed 
to immobility as long as he remains out- 
side the allied empires. We may rest as 

sured that what weighs upon the heart of 
France is the inversion of authority, the 
lost place in the front rank of Europe,her 
supremacy questioned,the victor for twen- 
ty years regulating the march of events, 
the settlement of which till then belonged 
without dispute to the supreme will of 
France. This is what she cannot bear. 
Those who dream of settling the Franco- 
German question by a compromise must, 
alas! resign themselves to this. Never 
will this question be settled in the pure 
and Christian atmosphere of peace. If 
Germany now agreed to restore Alsace 
and Lorraine to France in return for a 
pledge of everlasting peace, France would 
agree to such an arrangement with the 
greatest repugnance, and would avert her 
eyes forever from the mocking deliverer 
who at such a price bade her sheathe her 
sword. She has not, however, to dread 
any such mortification, for Germany 
would fly to arms a hundred times sooner 
than lose her conquered prey; and not- 
withstanding her past victory, she, too, 
dreams of confirming it afresh. No, peace 
is not concluded between the two nations. 
No, the era of combats. between them is 
not over, and the sword is what must 
again and again decide, until the un- 
known time when a new morality shall 
govern the world, and when the God of 
peace shall be universally acknowledged. 


Il. 


Judging things thus, it would seem 
that war should break out between the 
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two nations to-day, to-morrow, or very 
soon. Not so, however. Entire genera- 
tions will doubtless pass away without 
the inevitable combat arising, without the 
two nations coming to blows, and stupen- 
dous armaments will crush them for a 
long time to come without their being de 
livered from them by fresh agreements 
resulting from fresh combats. I will en- 
deavor to explain this apparent anomaly, 
and to show through what internal causes 
the collision contemplated on both sides 
will be long in happening. 


III. 


If I had to depict figuratively in a man- 
ner that would be striking to the eye the 
present state of parties in France, I should 
draw a large circle in which would be 
represented five lions. 
trate in the middle of the circle. The 
largest of the lions—the present republic, 
moderate, reassuring, but yet uneasy—ex- 
tends her two immense paws over the 
body of France. This lion has its head 
erect, its eye wide open and anxious; it 
dares not lower its head to devour its 
prey for fear of seeing the others rush 
upon it to dispute its booty. On the left, 
its Aght paw almost touching France, is 
the radical lion. The aspect of this lion 
It has already drawn 
near enough to touch the body of France, 
but has not yet ventured to place its paw 
on the coveted prey. It prevents the 
republican lion from setting its teeth 
into the flesh. It is waiting and watch- 
ing. At the first sleep of the republican 
lion it will with a bound seize on the 
booty, ready to show its teeth and to drive 
off the present republic. The lion of an- 
archy of all shades, from radicalism to 
socialism, to permanent revolution, to 
confiscation, to political murder, to spolia- 
tion, to the complete ruin of the country, 
is watching behind the radical lion for a 
moment of weakness in order to seize on 
France and inflict on it a mortal wound. 
Facing it, the patient and resigned lion 
of monarchy looks on from a distance, 

vatching without ardor or conviction, ly- 
ing in ambush without hope. Hungrier 
and yet further off is the lion of the em- 
pire, lean and famished, awaiting the mo- 
ment when France, abandoned and unre 
sisting, will roll towards it, having no 
longer the strength to snatch herself 
from its grasp, the inert prey of whoever 
is ready to seize on it. Yet in reality, de- 


France is pros- 


is less reassuring. 
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spite the metaphor of the five lions, there 
are, besides the moderate republican party 
in power, only two parties aspiring to of- 
fice—the monarchy and the empire. The 
radical party would maintain the effigy 
of the republic, but would compromise its 
existence by disturbing security, alarm- 
ing interests, provoking and strengthen- 
ing the reaction, and giving the levelling 
socialist party, the anarchist party, and 
the permanent revolutionary party a force 
and an audacity which would throw the 
immense majority of the nation into the 
arms of reaction. The republic cannot 
last and take root except by remaining 
for some generations reassuring as well 
as progressist. Any violent policy would 
destroy it, and thus, under the radical 
ministry of M. Floquet, the Boulangists, 
composed of all the scum of other par- 
ties, having no programme but the sat- 
isfaction of famished appetites, all but 
seized upon France, with a charlatan’s 
panache as a flag, and with 10,000,000 
francs as an army of conquest. When 
the Boulangist party fell to pieces its staff 
became amalgamated with the dregs of 
the anarchists and Bonapartists. Those 
monarchists who had joined it have re- 
turned to monarchy, though too diseredit- 
ed to cut any figure, despite their efforts 
to efface the recollection of the bad com- 
pany with which they have mixed. 

But at this moment France almost ig- 
nores the old parties. She pays Any at- 
tention only to the republican party under 
its various forms. Such is her indifference 
for the old parties, royalist or Bonapartist, 
that the death of Prince Napoleon, the 
head of the Bonapartist party, and the ac- 
cession of his son, who is styled Prince 
Victor, did not for an instant rouse her 
from her distraction, and that the Comte 
de Paris appointed the Comte d’Hausson- 
ville in the place of M. Bocher as leader 
of the royalist party in France without 
anybody—I venture to say anybody— 
taking the slightest notice of this impor- 
tant change. Yet such are the uncon- 
scious roots of the last two dynasties 
still vegetating in the French heart, such 
is the implacable attitude of these two 
parties, that the republic, which is obeyed, 
which is voted for, to which taxes are paid 
without resistance, which has existed in 
name for twenty-one years and in fact for 
more than twelve, is not regarded by the 
immense majority of the nation as the de- 
finitive government of France, and that 
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nobody, or almost nobody, in France and 
in Europe would be much surprised 
through some radical event the repub| 
can ensign were superseded by anothe: 
This arises first of all because the Frenc 
nation is still ignorant of the practice o 
true liberty, because there always exis 
here oppressors and oppressed, becaus: 
France oscillates from license to equality 
—the measured rhythm of real practica 
liberty disappearing in the violence o! 
these two great social tides, license whic 
insults and equality which abases. It 
also arises from the intolerance of those 
in power, who prefer repressing their ad 
versaries to winning them over, and who 
render implacable those they condemn to 
remain outside the party governing ani 
enjoying. The result is that the present 
republic, not enlisting its new adherents 
among the conservative parties, is forced 
to enlist them among the radicals, thus 
fatally alienating the reassuring elements 
and that, more and more execrated and 
attacked by these reassuring elements in 
the country, it remains, despite its age and 
rule, encamped, as it were, in the midst o! 
France and Europe. 

The consequence of this situation is one 
which nobody yet ventures to anticipate 
or to proclaim, yet which is indisputable, 
and which makes the republic not un wel 
come in the thoroughly monarclical Eu 
rope surrounding it. The republic in its 
present state cannot make war without 
risking its existence, because if beaten it 
would be overwhelmed and borne away 
by anarchy, whereas if victorious it 
would be carried off by the wave of 
Cesarism which would install the tri 
umphant general. Those in power are 
well aware of this, and in the foreign 
offices of Europe the republic is regarded 
as pacific because it cannot be warlike 
without risk to itself. 

Imagine the French Republic raising 
armies and directing them against the 
enemy! The spirit of the reaction whis- 
pers to the soldier that the unanimous cry 
of ‘‘ Vive la République!” cannot inspire 
the sacred fever of enthusiasm. It whis 
pers that the soldier offering his breast to 
cannon shot will not shed his blood to the 
ery of ‘‘ Vive Carnot!” or ‘‘ Vive Ribot!” 
or ‘‘ Vive Freycinet!” or ‘‘ Vive Floquet!” 
and I appeal to all living here to say 
whether any of these cries can rouse a 
French army. But I shall be told the 
ery will be ‘‘ Vive la France!” This is 
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issible, but in the mouths of those utter- 
¢ it this ery would now be a protest 
rainst the republic, and would show this 
ion to be insufficient to inspire the sol- 
er’s heart with heroism. But let us as- 
me that this ery of ‘‘ Vive la France!” 
even ‘* Vive la République!” is raised, 
d that fortune again turns away from 
e arms of France, can we not conceive 
e confused clamor that would result— 
iat same clamor which on the 4th Sep 
ember, 1870, overturned the Second Em 
re? Where are the men who will be 
ile to stem the tide raised by the antago- 
nists of above and of below who make 
the present republic an accident, a pause, 
stop-gap? Where is the personage who 
ill emerge from the anonymous flood, 
stop the mob, and save the republic? 
Nothing will be able to save it, and gen- 
erations must pass before a revolution 
ssuing from defeat can be stopped by its 
abstract flag. But if, on the contrary, a 
ictor, a Gallifet, a Saussier, a Lewal, a 
Lassalle, a Miribel, brings back recovered 
glory,and re-enters this capital in a frenzy 
of riumph? Ah! then in vain will he re- 
sist, in vain will he declare himself the 
simple and loyal servant of the republic 
alone; his army, scorning the civil power, 
will have already acclaimed him, and the 
excited mob, seeing before it merely ma- 
gistrates without prestige or glory, will, 
against his will and against its own, greet 
him as Ceesar and make him Emperor. 
If, however, in view of the intoxication 
produced by his glory, the defenders of the 
republic try to stop the victorious general 
in the midst of his career; if, feeling the 
danger that menaces them, they supersede 
him in the command of the army before 
the campaign is over; if, to muzzle the 
mob acclaiming him at a distance and 
awaiting his return to acclaim his entry 
into the capital, one of those clumsy and 
pernicious measures is taken which en- 
courage aggressions by betraying the ter- 
ror of its authors; if the state of siege is 
proclaimed to celebrate the victory ; if the 
triumphant army is stopped before enter- 
ing Paris; if peace is surreptitiously signed 
before the victor has entirely accomplished 
his glorious task; if the army and the cap- 
ital are cheated of a triumphal entry—if, in 
short, anxiety for the republican form of 
government is seen to override national 
pride, those venturing to protect their 
power at the price of such a device, aban- 
doned by the irritated army, assailed by 
Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 496.—55 


the disappointed population, would col- 
lapse still more violently than if they 
had openly grasped the laurels of the vie 
tory, and had openly immolated the tri- 
umphant army to the restless jealousy of 
the civil power. Not to take into account 
that at such times party hatred is aroused, 
more furious and bitter than ever, and 
that famished competitors amid the ex- 
cited mob fan the breeze of revolution, 
and endeavor to overturn what exists, 
subject to assaulting what will succeed it. 
Let me not be told that I am calumnia- 
ting, and that in hours of defeat or hours 
of victory the patriotism of all French- 
men would think solely of mingling their 
sorrow or their joy. The 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1870, is there to prove the contrary. 
On that day the Emperor, who, already 
doomed, had been hoisted on his battle- 
horse, suffering from the malady that was 
destined to carry him off, before suffering 
from the still more terrible malady of de- 
feat—on that day the Emperor was van- 
quished; his son was away learning the 
trade of a soldier; his wife, intrusted to 
the nation, was watching and weeping at 
the Tuileries. Everything dictated the 


continuance of the conflict under the flag 


of the empire, subject to settling accounts 
afterwards. To meet the emergency it 
was necessary to go on without losing an 
hour. With the ery,‘‘The Emperor is a 
prisoner, let us deliver the Emperor,” the 
country might have been roused, rallied 
round the Prince and his mother, and the 
chivalrous traditions of France, shrinking 
from no ransom to deliver her chiefs, 
might have been revived. This was not 
done. The coalesced adversaries of the 
empire, those whom defeat rallied to 
them, combined in a single party, and 
among the national guards who invaded 
the Corps Législatif, the Tuileries, the 
Hotel de Ville, and who proclaimed the 
republic, the Government of National De- 
fence—some other government, in short— 
on the ruins of the empire overthrown in 
the midst of war, were seen the Due De- 
cazes and the Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier as 
National Gardes, taking part in this bac- 
chanalia of the opposition which was 
profiting by the defeat of France to or- 
ganize the victory of the parties hostile to 
the empire. It must also be noted that 
the empire had this immense advantage 
over the republic, that it could not col- 
lapse except by defeat, for if victorious 
the Emperor himself would have entered 
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triumphantly and renewed a long lease 
between France and the empire, whereas 
the republic as it now exists succumbs, I 
repeat, to victory as to defeat. Hence it 
is not the republic which at this moment 
can declare war, unless, the honor of 
France being affronted, it is forced into 
combat, the entire nation being roused at 
one bound, without the republic having 
either the will or the power to thwart 
this national fervor. 


IV 


When I lay down these two conclu- 
sions, that what France wants is to defeat 
Germany even more than to recover the 


}lost provinces, and that the republic can- 


not declare war without imperilling its 
very existence, I state truths which have 
not been uttered, which may perhaps have 
been thought without the thinkers hay- 
ing the courage to speak them, and which 
I proclaim because every publicist ought 
to open the hand which contains a truth, 
or what he believes to be a truth. These 
truths may, as usual, be met by insult, but 
not by argument. This prospect does not 
disturb or stop me. Ido not fear insult, 
for I despise that popularity which is 
gained only by the sacrifice of indepen- 
dence, and which condemns a man to flat- 
ter the multitude instead of enlightening 
it. Hence, I repeat, logically speaking, 
France, without ever abandoning the 
dream, will still wait a long time for the 
moment of restoring her military prestige 
and regaining her rank among the na- 
tions. This is enough to enable us, call- 
ing reason to our aid, to anticipate a long 
period of peace. It will be objected that 
only a few months ago the Emperor of 
Germany ordered preparations for the 
mobilization of six army corps, that the 
officers, note-book in hand, posted them- 
selves at the railway stations, that the 
order of the trains was settled, that the 
soldiers were ready in the barracks or or- 
dered not to leave home, and that at the 
slightest insult to the Empress Victoria 
the army was going to cross the frontier. 
To this I reply that mad actions on both 
sides baffle all logic, and that no human 
force can stop the ravages of a cyclone. 
But the proof that neither side wanted 
war is that the Empress was not allowed 
to be insulted, and was not insulted, that 
the preparations of Germany remained 
unknown, and that the Emperor William 
was and is still angry with his mother for 
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having remained ten days in Paris, where 
slie should have staid there only three days 
The first three days, indeed, did good. |; 
was only after this that Russian agen 
incited the Boulangist element, and th 
the campaign commenced which mig 
at the same time have brought a Germa 
army on the east and an English fleet, as 
the Germans believed, before Calais: f. 
this mother of the German Emperor was 
also the daughter of the Empress of India 
When the campaign against the Empress 
Victoria at Paris began, a Russian said to 
me,** You must understand that if France 
draws near to Germany, Russia has 1 
longer any mission here.” When, som 
days later, I asked the Russian what his 
government would have done if war had 
broken out, he replied,‘* We should in any 
case have waited, for we could not hay 
sided with those who had insulted a wo 
man.” Thus, despite the hand of Russ 
in the affair, despite the hysterical incit 
ments of the Boulangists, whose sorry 
leader repaired to Brussels, and who d 
scried I know not what sudden return of 
fortune in the breaking out of a combat 
despite the morbid aggressions of certain 
journals, despite the juvenile fits of pas 
sion of an Emperor who felt that he him 
self was really aimed at in the attacks 
directed against his mother, war did not 
break out, and the twenty gamins who 
might have aroused it remained invisible, 
while the Empress openly drove from the 
German Embassy to the Gare du Nord 
The reason is that Germany, who 
looks forward to war as inevitable, does 
not want it at this moment any more than 
France does. The reason is that war 
would now take nobody by surprise, and 
that an Emperor, generalissimo of his 
army, would not again be seen inditing 
that famous despatch which explains and 
almost justifies all defeats: *‘ Nous avons 
étésurpris en pleine formation. L’ennemi 
avait aussi des mitrailleuses.” No, at 
this moment nobody would be taken by 
surprise while collecting troops together: 
neither side would have weapons of the 
existence of which the adversary was ig 
norant. Millions of men are ready to at 
tack at the first signal. The weapons are 
furbished, the arsenals are full; it is nation 
rushing against nation; it is the supreme 
contest to decide whether Teuton or Frank 
shall henceforth govern Europe, and until 
one of the two has placed his knee on the 
breast of the other the combat will not 
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Internal affairs will be settled af- 
ierwards. Here, the victorious general 
ill be proclaimed Emperor; there, colos- 
sal statues will be raised to the living Em- 
neror. Either, vanquished here, the gen- 
eral will disappear in the ruins of the re- 
:blie, or, vanquished there, the Rhine 

| at last become a conquered frontier, 

e empire will crumble into hostile frag 
nents, and the Emperor of yesterday will 
k into nothingness in the dry sandy 
subsoil of Brandenburg. 


stop. 


This is the see- 

id part of the bloody drama. The first 
s the combat itself, immense, terrifying, 
and so formidable that, as France, thirsty 
for revenge, does not embark in it. why 
Why, 
what right, should he risk his inheri- 
How could 
he bid that nation to which those preced- 
ing him have bequeathed conquered prov 
inces, stupendous ransoms, signal 


should the young Emperor do so? 


tance on the throw of a die? 


victo- 
ries, a reconstituted empire, the greatest 
power which Germany has reached since 
Charlemagne—how could he bid it resume 
the conflict merely in order to add person- 
il glory to the glory which he has inher- 
ited? That he should be ready for the 
combat is conceivable, that he should ac- 
cept or submit to it is comprehensible, but 


that he should provoke ithe who boasts 


conquests and victories—would be simple 
madness, whatever his ambition for con- 
firming the victories of others by a decisive 


victory won by himself. ‘*‘ When what 
we have gained has been gained,” Prince 
Bismarek said to me, ‘‘ it is not to be risk- 
ed on a single card, and on the eve of a 
battle nobody can predict who will be the 
Some, it is true, insist on re- 
garding this young German Emperor, 
who has dismissed Prince Bismarck, and 
has not shrunk from what they call a 
‘sacrilegious audacity,” as a madman, a 
man of sudden resolutions, in whose eyes 
his own willis a supreme law. This is a 
mistake, and I shall show one of these 
days that William II., in dismissing the 
Chancellor, merely followed the advice, 
and indeed almost the orders, of William 
I.,and that in this harshly provoked fall 
of Bismarck his filial piety acted in con- 
cert with his state reasons as much as with 
his desires. Italy, who under Crispi miglit 
have wished not to attack France, but to 
be attacked by her, must have of late 
changed inclinations or dreams. 

Neither Germany nor Austria has just 
now anything to gain by war, and if Italy 
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alone could regard it as beneficial for her 
on condition of its being general, neither 
her treaties nor the temper of her allies 
warrant the supposition that Germany and 
Austria would take up arms with a view 
to serving her. An incident lately hap- 
pened which seems to have opened many 
French eyes, though strangely late in the 
day. A revelation made in the name of 
the late Prince Napoleon notified France 
that England, without having signed any 
treaty, would not allow Italy to be attack; 
ed in her Mediterranean possessions. Thig 
produced a kind of stupefaction in France) 
Yet a glance at the map of the Mediter-\ 
ranean basin is enough to show that Eng- 
land, forced to sail round France and 
Spain to pass the narrow passage of Gi- 
braltar and reach her true, great, and es- 
sential highway to India, cannot allow 
the coasts of the Mediterranean to under- 
go a change, the consequences of which 
would be incalculable. But France for- 
gets that in this state of the question Eng- 
land could not, on the other hand, allow 
the Italians to seize on Tripoli, and thus 
extend their power to the coast nearest 
Egypt, and that consequently if Italy were 
the aggressor, England, despite her pre- 
sent friendship, would immobilize the Ital- 
ian fleet, just as in the contrary case she 
would impose immobility on the French 
fleet. As the triple alliance stands, there-) 
fore, the assailed party alone being able 
to call for help, and England, watchful! 
but unfettered, maintaining immobility at 
sea, Italy, the only power to which an 
early but general war could bring advan- 
tages, remains nolens volens pacific, and 
not being attacked, cannot originate the 
conflict. Against whom could Austria 
stir up war, unless against Russia? And 
why should she make waragainst Russia, 
seeing that in that case her two allies 
would confine themselves to immobiliz- 
ing France? But the latter, if she at- 
tacked, would be one against three; and 
if in this situation she did not venture to 
attack, she would leave Austria single- 
handed against Russia for a combat the 
aim of which cannot be explained or 
guessed. If, on the contrary, it is Russia 
who attacks, the situation is the same in 
the West, but is quite different in the East, 
where, with trivial exceptions, the entire 
3alkans, from the Bosporus to the Dan- 
ube, from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, 
would rise at the ery of alarm of attacked 
Austria to struggle desperately against 





































































































































































































































































588 HARPER’S NEW 
the descent of the Muscovite yoke on all 
eastern Europe. It is clear, therefore, 
that if France, who by her recent defeats, 
by her lost provinces, and especiall y—yes, 
especially—by her dimmed glory and im- 
paired prestige, feels an irresistible thirst 
for war, inasmuch as she naturally counts 
on victory—if France, as I say and as I 
demonstrate, sees fit to put off that war, 
nobody at this moment can, will, or ought 
to provoke it. France has not to fear 
an internal revolution. The republic, 
although still combated and hated, is 
nevertheless established, apart from the 
eventuality of war already spoken of, and 
will last so long as it remains reassuring. 
Even if by unexpected chance the elec- 
tions returned a conservative majority, 
that majority would not be homogeneous 
enough to venture to seek to overthrow 
the republic. It would at most recall the 
princes, which would be the best way of 
making their accession impossible, for 
their exasperated action would be turned 
against each other, royalists and Bona- 
partists fighting more bitterly than they 
now fight against the republic. But this 
contingency is not to be counted upon. 
Successive generations have less and less 
aversion for the republic. 

The Comte de Paris has tarnished the 
flag of royalty by dipping its folds in the 
gutter of Boulangism, and Prince Victor 
has entered political life by a door which 
does not mark great vocations nor lead to 
great destinies. A few more generations 
and the republic, with its healthy oscilla- 
tions, with its changes, which are some- 
times disquieting, but which are ultimate- 
ly rectified by popular common-sense, will 
have become the nation itself. Every- 
body will take his share in it—his share 
of burdens, glory, and benefits—and the 
memory of monarchical rivalries, rele- 
gated to a few isolated and obstinate 
hearts, will be drowned in the current of 
a republic which will have become nation- 
al. At that moment defeat in case of war 
will be the defeat of the nation, and vic- 
tory will be the victory of entire France. 
The general leading troops to battle will 
fall alone if vanquished; and if on the 
path of ambition he dreamed of some re- 
turn to Ceesarism on bringing back vic- 
tory, he would find the entire nation at- 
tached to the symbol of republican liber- 
ty. If at that moment France, as may be 
supposed, having till then remained at 
peace, wished again to bring down Ger- 
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man pride, and resume her former place 
the considerations now holding the 
public back would no longer exist. Oth, 
causes would have to intervene to pr 
vent her from recommencing the 
of which she now dreams, and of wh 
no doubt she will dream later on, and 
venture to say, always. 

, & 

Judging by the foregoing papers, I 
rope would appear to be enjoying | 
prospect of an indefinite period of peac: 
and the enormous armaments in which it 
is indulging would therefore seem to 
acts of prodigality and madness. This 
a mistake. Despite all that I have said 
despite all the logic and truth there n 
be in what precedes, there is an inevitab|: 
and fatal event which may happen to-day 
to-morrow, in ten years, or even later—no 
body knows—and which at once impe: 
ously, without there being any possibilit) 
of staving off or preventing it, will let 
loose war over the entire surface of Eu 
rope, and place the sword in the hand of 
all the great Continental powers. I hav: 
frequently for two years endeavored to 
ascertain whether European diplomacy) 
thinks of this event, whether it is 
weighing the imperative consequences 
whether it is preparing for it. I have 
been stupefied at seeing that among thos: 
who ought to scan the future not on 
has fixed a steady eye on the mysteri 
ous horizon that conceals the thunde: 
clap which must one day awake and 
startle Europe; and when, seeing them 
absorbed in their present task, I have 
pointed out to some of them the eventu 
alities which will then arise, I have seen 
them shudder and draw back as if terrified 
from the problem whicl: forced itself on 
their meditation, and which seems to me 
to have no other issue than war—war 
from one end of Europe to the other. 

This unavoidable eventuality has not 
been long in existence. It sprung sud- 
denly into being, with all its tragical con 
sequences, from the Meyerling drama. It 
was originated by the revolver which put 
an end to the life of the Crown Prince 
Rudolf, and left the Emperor Francis 
Joseph without direct heir. The catas 
trophe I speak of, which will cause an 
inevitable, fatal, and general war, is the 
death of Francis Joseph, Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary. Since the death of his 
only son my mind has been haunted by 
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the consequences of that suicide. I have 
asked myself whether that unfortunate 
Prince, at the moment he rushed into eter- 
nity, deseried the impenetrable gulf which 
he opened under his feet, whether he saw 
the terrible collapse to which he was ex- 

sing the Hapsburg family, which would 
theneeforth drift in the mortal uncertain- 
ties of indirect, disputed, unpopular suc- 
I have inquired and scrutinized 
and made every endeavor to acquire a 


ss1ions. 


thorough knowledge of those who are des 
tined to the succession of Francis Joseph, 
and I have recoiled with terror in propor- 
tion as I have got to know those whose 
task it will be to prevent the crumbling 
to pieces of that factitious and heteroge 
styled the Austro- 
Empire. Twenty-five years 
Austria was excluded from 
Germany by the Treaty of Prague, and 
was left to its own resources, without col- 
onies, Without conquests to make, without 
any possible expansion but that factitious 


neous combination 
Hungarian 


ago, when 


‘der 
nach dem Osten,” a single duty 
was incumbent on it in order to save its 
future, viz., to unify, to coagulate, to dove- 
tail, so to speak, and to stifle all the ‘‘ par- 
ticularist” or provincial agitation by which 
it was divided. 


and impracticable impulse styled 
Drang 


The romantic genius of 
Count Beust did just the contrary. By 
creating the Austro-Hungarian dualism, 
which he made his boast, he prepared and 
planned the future falling to pieces of 
the Austrian Empire. Particularism now 
reigns every where, antagonism is ripe on 
all sides, and the only prop which keeps 
up the artificial unity of the eiiipire is 
Francis Joseph. When he disappears, 
his suecessor must be adored like a god— 
nay, he must be a god indeed—if lhe is to 
save this empire, dislocated by the Emper 
or’s death, from wiping itself out from the 
list of empires. 

When I have conversed with intelligent 
Austrians on their country’s destinies, I 
have often heard them say, ‘‘ Yes, nei- 
ther Francis of Este, the presumptive 
heir, nor his brother Otho should or can 
reign; but the Emperor Francis Joseph is 
only sixty-one; he is still robust, and may 
livealong time.” ‘‘ The Emperor Francis 
Joseph is only sixty-one; he is robust, and 
may live a long time ”’—nothing gives a 
gloomier idea of the hopelessness of tliose 
anxious for the future of Austria-Hungary 
than this. phrase. They reckon on the 
longevity of Francis Joseph, who, it is 
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stupefying to think, still lives. History 
furnishes strange surprises of this kind, 
and offers comparisons which thrill who- 
ever studies it, but which the unthinking 
multitude pass by without suspecting their 
existence. At this moment two historical 
and royal personages who are crossing the 
stage of the world seem to be stamped by 
the fatality of the ancients. They are like 
two evocations of Aischylus or Euripides. 
They suggest Gidipus and Jocasta, One is 
the Emperor Francis Joseph; the other, 
the Empress Eugénie. On both a crush 
ing fatality seems to rest. 

One, mounted on tlie throne, saw her- 
self precipitated from it in the midst of 
its greatest lustre. Struck to the heart by 
those mortal blows, Reichshofen, Spiche 
ren, Sedan, she saw her husband led away 
a prisoner after having surrendered his 
army to the victor; she saw her palace 
invaded by the threatening mob; and de 
serted by the flood of courtiers, she was 
accompanied to her exile only by that 
American citizen, by that Thomas W. 
Evans, who alone was faithful in misfor 
tune. She saw her husband, prostrated by 
pain and adversity, die inglorious in that 
exile; and finally her son, her only son, 
on whose head centred all her pride, all 
her hope, perished in a barbarous and 
lonesome land, far from Europe, far from 
all that could cast a last ray on his pre- 
mature grave. And yet she lives, she 
goes about, she talks, she revisits Paris, 
she goes to see its monuments, she even 
enters that Palace of Industry which she 
inaugurated, and which 
was looked upon as a Babylonian dream, 
and she passes, an incarnation of fatality, 
under the astonished eyes of the people who 
gaze upon her. 
seph. 


even years ago 


The other is Francis Jo 
He ascended the throne amid the 
noise and trepidation of a fearful storm. 
He successively received at the heart those 
triple poniard thrusts Magenta, Solferino, 
Sadowa. He signed, howling with rage, 
that Treaty of Prague which snatched from 
his brow the German imperial crown ; 
then, amid the gloomy solitude which 
made his domestic hearth a desert, he 
learned the mysterious catastrophe which 
deprived him of his only son, the heir of 
his crown, the only future and the su 
preme hope of the empire. 


The mind can searcely conceive how 


human hearts thus struck can still beat 
in human breasts, yet it is on Francis 
Joseph and on his longevity that the Aus- 
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trians reckon to insure their to-morrow! 
This shows the degree to which the heirs 
who are waiting at the foot of his threne 
already alarm and trouble them. And 
indeed never were fears more reasonable, 
and never did anxiety seem more justified. 
Francis Joseph has a brother, Charles 
Louis, who is the father of Francis Fer- 
dinand Charles Louis Mary of Este, now 
considered presumptive heir of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian throne. Francis Ferdi- 
nand is twenty-eight years of age. He is 
unmarried. He is not known to have any 
friend of either sex. He is almost al- 
ways seen alone. He has the long wan 
face of the Hapsburgs, sheepish, and with- 
out character; a leaden eye, a thin and 
expressionless mouth, a slow and tired 
gait. His physiognomy is at once timid, 
sly, and malicious. He hunts, he rides, 
he drives a four-in-hand, and that is about 
all he does. He is one of the most igno- 
rant princes of the day. He can scarcely 
write even German; he writes meagre 
and worse than ordinary French; he 
has never been able to speak a word of 
English; and he is ignorant of all the 
various languages spoken on the soil of 
Austria. At eighteen, when he was 
emancipated, and when his professors 
bade him adieu, he burnt all his books, 
vowing that he would never touch an- 
other book in all his life, and he has so 
far kept his word. While in garrison at 
Linz one day, after a hearty lunch, he gal- 
loped across the fields, followed by a few 
officers who had been his guests. On the 
way he met a coffin carried by four pea- 
sants. He ordered it to be set on the 
ground, and made his horse leap over it, 
indulging in this horrible steeple-chase in 
the presence of the bereaved family. The 
Bishop of Linz was angry, and went to 
complain to the Emperor. The latter 
sent for his nephew, struck him, and fined 
him two thousand florins for the benefit 
of the outraged family, and the same sum 
for the church, and banished him from 
court for twelve months. He was then 
eighteen. His brother Otho, who is 
younger than Ferdinand, but already 
married, is even worse. He too, follow- 
ing the example of his elder brother, 
burnt his books at eighteen, vowing not 
to touch them again, and he too has kept 
his word. Of Otho this story is told: 
After a dinner, followed by the officers 
of his regiment, he wanted to enter the 
room where his wife was in bed to have 








tea made there. The commandant of the 
town objected to this unmannerly inya 
sion. Othocomplained. The Emperor ap 
proved the general. Thereupon Otho 
seized a dish of spinach and poured 
over the bust of the Emperor which was 
in his dining-room. Summoned befor 
the Emperor, he received the same treat 
ment as his brother—the Emperor struc 
him, and banished him from court. 

Such are the two brothers the elder of 
whom is to ascend the throne of the Haps 
burgs, while the younger stands next i: 
succession. I will not dwell on the anec 
dotes just related, notwithstanding their 
perfect accuracy. The Archduke Charles 
Louis, the father of these princes, las 
had three wives. He had no children by 
the first. By the second, Maria Annon 
ciata, Bourbon of the Two Sicilies, he had 
three sons, Francis Ferdinand and Otho 
already spoken of,and Ferdinand Charles 
who at twenty-three is superior to tli 
others, but has no prospect of the succes 
sion, Otho having already a son four years 
old. By his third marriage, with Maria 
Theresa, Duchess of Braganza, Charles 
Louis has two sons. This Maria Theresa 
has been anything but a good step-mother 
to the second wife’s children. She is am 
bitious, and since the Crown Prince's 
death she dreams of the throne, and makes 
no secret of it. Her husband is a bigoted 
Russophil, two centuries behind his age, 
and the only maxim which he inculeated 
in his sons was this: ‘‘ Middle-class mo 
rality does not apply to you; you need 
take no account of it; the only opinion 
which you have to study is that of your 
family.” 

Finally, it may be added, these three 
princes were educated by the Jesuits 
In such conditions—namely, Jesuit edu 
cation, paternal precepts such as the one 
just quoted, the harsh treatment of a step 
mother, and the influence of an extreme 
ly Russophil father—were these three 
young men brought up and developed 
into princes who would make even the 
firmest throne totter; and yet these are 
the princes who will be called upon to 
maintain a throne which for forty years 
has been threatening to collapse amid a 
general break-up of the empire. I will 
not be so cruel as to dwell on the alarm 
ing inaptitude of these eventual succes 
sors to the Hapsburg throne; I simply 
point out the strange fatality which 
places a revolver in the hands of Ru 
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dolf. and names as successor Francis 
Werdinand of Este or his brother Otho. 
\ttempts have been made recently to 

e Francis Ferdinand the demeanor of 
in heir to the crown; but his nature, 

ractory to all constraint, disheartens 

most persevering; and the Emperor 
Kraneis Joseph, who tried to educate him 
politically, after a year’s heroic persist 
ency had to abandon the task. He per- 
ceives clearly enough that this young 
iwnoramus, who eschews every lofty and 
serious thought, is destined to deal a 
deadly blow to the inheritance which 
may one day be his, and with resigned 
fatalism he contemplates the chaos which 
will spring from his tomb. 

In the face of these nullities, antipa- 
thetic and apathetic, ignorant and retro 
grade, unpopular and scornful, incapable 
and haughty, imagine this Austro-Hun 
varian Empire, a mosaic of eighteen or 
twenty provinees, districts, kingdoms, or 
duchies, in which one hostile race elbows 
another — Magyar and Czech, Transylva- 
nian and Carinthian, Illyrian and Tyroli 
an, German and Croatian—differing more 
videly than the poles in aspect, manners, 
habits, and language, and you will be 
able to form an idea of the outburst which 
will be imminent the day when Francis 
Joseph, the only now recognized symbol 
of unity, who ascended the throne at the 
eleventh hour of feudalism, shall have 
disappeared from this confusedly com- 
posed monarchy. Imagine Germany, who 
reckons among these motley nationalities 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of her own people 
lost among these Sclav races, hostile to 
them, and execrated by them in return 
imagine Germany, who has long been 
dreaming of the annexation of this fine 
kingdom of Premysl and Libussa, ready 
to open her arms to the willing arms of 
the Germans of upper Austria; imagige 
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| OOKING over some old ‘‘ HARPER’s”’ 

4 of twenty years ago the other day, 
and reading an article or a story now and 
then,as the humor took me,moreover find- 
ing a great deal to enjoy, I came across 
a series of papers entitled, ‘‘Along the 
Florida Reef.” These were especially 
pleasant reading to one who has been fa- 
miliar with that part of the world since 
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Italy, who has been demanding so long 
to extend her power from Venice to 
Triest, to turn round the Adriatic, to 
complete her maritime circle, and to car 
ry it to the extreme limits of the Dalma 
tian coast; imagine Russia, like an im- 
mense siphon, sucking in the Sclav ele 
ments contained in Austro-Hungary, and 
from the banks of the Danube dreaming 
of carrying her dominions to the wild and 
broad banks of the Save. or at least of 
creating a Sclav kingdom of which holy 
Russia would be the protector and patron; 
above all, imagine Russia ridding herself 
of that Austro-Hungary which watches 
like a sentinel on the threshold of the 
Bosporus! And to resist all these striv 
ings and yearnings of the nations, what 
have we? Two unknown and- ignorant 
nullities, Francis Ferdinand and Otho. 
Will any man gifted with reason ven- 
ture to maintain that in circumstances 
such as these a cataclysm can be avoided? 
Is it not evident that Russia, Germany, 
and Italy will immediately constitute a 
formidable band and league for dividing 
among themselves the spoils of the Haps 
burgs, even if they have to give a share 
to the Magyars and the Roumanians, and 
to shatter by a single grip of their im- 
mense hand the Lilliputian resistance of 
the Bulgarians? At that moment France 
and England alone will remain without 
covetousness, because they will have no 
hand in the division of the spoil. Poland 
will agitate in vain, and her fate will re- 
main in suspense until the tinft of the 
definitive settlement, when France and 
England, united by the force of common 
interests and common fears, will at best 
be able only to mitigate the insatiable 
fury of the spoilers, and to reconstitute, 
on a basis not traced by themselves, a 
new Europe, in which they will have per- 
haps but an accessory role. 


THE FLORIDA WAR. 


HUSE 








very early childhood, and I read them 
all. 

In one of these papers Indian Key is 
mentioned, and the frightful work of the 
Seminoles there during the Florida war. 
The writer then refers briefly to the mur- 
der of Dr. Perine, and says, ‘‘ The family 
made their escape in a boat, I believe.” 

So they did; but just how these fugi- 
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tives made this ‘escape in a boat’ has, I 
am very sure, never been fully told, if 
told at all, to the world, and it is quite as 
well worth knowing, and of being *‘ story- 
ed” up in our annals of Indian warfare, 
as is any other of the marvellous escapes 
we elderly folk used to read about in our 
‘** Peter Parley.” 

For such persons as have not read 
‘*Along the Florida Reef,” it may be 
well to give some account of what and 
where the island in question is. 

Indian Key is one of the smallest links 
of the long chain of coral islands which, 
beginning at Cape Florida, or Key Bis- 
eayne, follows the coast, bending around 
the end of the peninsula, and ends with 
the Tortugas group; in all, a length of one 
hundred and fifty miles. 

Some of these islands are classed togeth- 
er in groups, some are large, some small, 
some merely banks of sand just peering 
above the water; but large or small, in 
groups or alone, each has its own individ- 
ualityand a name, and the old ‘* wreckers” 
about Key West know every one of them. 
Many among them have gathered to them- 
selves a respectable covering of soil from 
the various sorts of sea-drift and the 
wearing and washing away of the coral 
rock, and have become most lovely in 
their greenness and variety of color. 

Indian Key rises some twelve or four- 
teen feet above the water, and at the time 
of my story was an earthly paradise. 
Everything grew with a rampant luxuri- 
ance that made a rather wild garden of 
the half-dozen acres of which it consists. 
The long waving leaves of plantains and 
bananas were seen every where, their brill- 
iant green glistening in the perpetual 
sunshine; everywhere, too, there were co- 
coanuts to ripple in the breeze that always 
blew, through the day coming from the 
sea, and at night off the land. 

For other coloring there were olean- 
ders, lime and lemon trees, laden with 
blossoms, flinging out their sweetness day 
and night to the ‘* heavy-winged thieves.” 

Add to this the perfect tone of the cli- 
mate and the constant rush and rustle of 
the tide on the hard, white, shelly beach, 
coming upor going out, and you have some- 
thing of the charm of this tiny isle of the 
Gulf. The surrounding water is of a pale 
green, which, some distance out, takes on 
a darker shade, with a tint of red, mark- 
ing the line of encircling reef which sep- 
arates and protects the islet from the 





fierce rush of the Gulf of Mexico out be 
yond. 

Three or four families, with their negr: 
servants, had settled on Indian K¢ 
these made the entire population. Thy 
was no intercourse with other places, e) 
cept that occasionally a trip in a littl 
sloop or ‘smack’ would be made to Key 
West, about sixty miles distant, for sup 
plies such as old ocean did not furnish. 

Sometimes one of the little vessels by 
longing to the ‘‘ Mosquito Fleet” would 
run in, wanting water perhaps, or fres 
fruit, or to learn if there were any Indi 
news; or a pilot-boat or ‘‘ wrecker” fro: 
Key West would stray in now and the 
but there was never any reason to eapect 
anything. 

The ‘‘ Mosquito Fleet” consisted « 
small vessels, generally schooners of light 
draught, fitted to run in and out of thi 
shallow passages between the islands 
They were commanded and officered ex 
clusively by young men, and among them 
were the two Rodgers—since Admira 
John and Admiral Raymond Rodgers 
Lieutenant Herndon, and others whom 
the world has known since then. 

To this lovely, beautiful island, set in 
changeful, many-hued waters, came, lat: 
in the ‘‘thirties,” Dr. Perine, a broad 
minded man of wide culture and a good 
deal of scientific attainment, filled wit 
enthusiastic hopes for the success of an 
enterprise which was to result in untold 
benefit to the country. 

He had been consul in Central America 
for many years, where, student as he was 
he had made himself familiar with th: 
flora of that region. The idea of intro 
ducing certain of those tropical plants, 
the Agave americanus and others, into 
the southern part of Florida had taken 
strong hold of him, and to carry this out 
he had obtained from Congress a large 
grant of land at the extreme end of thi 
Florida peninsula. Here was his planta 
tion; his dwelling was fixed on Indian 
Key, the journeys to and fro being made 
by sail-boat. 

To his tropical plants Dr. Perine added 
Morus multicaulus trees, as he was a firm 
believer in silk-worm culture as a future 
industry in the South. There are always 
people to sit in the seats of the scorner's 
and so there were some in Key West wh: 
shrugged their shoulders and smiled a‘ 
Dr. Perine’s ‘‘ visionary projects,” and 
called him ‘‘Dr. Morus Multicaulus.’ 
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Rut at one house he met with ready sym- 
thy. My father, himself a physician, 
suld meet the doctor on his own ground, 
id although a child at the time, I well 

what interesting talks were 

held at the table, when, on his occa- 
nal visits to Key West, Dr. Perine 
yuld dine with us, for he was always a 
elcome and an honored guest at our 


emember 


yuse, 

The Florida war was carried on very 
much as the Indian conflicts are now. 
There were long intervals of peace, when 
the Seminole chiefs would make friends 
with families and individuals, and the 
settlers would be led to trust in a perma- 
nent peace; then would follow an out- 
break of savagery, and all the horrors of 
slaving, scalping, burning, and the rest of 
it would come upon every white man, 
woman, and child within reach. 

The coming of the Perines was during 
one of these peace times. The Indians 
were keeping very much within the Ever- 
glades, although on some of his visits to 
his plantation Dr. Perine had met several 
of the chiefs, and had become quite friend- 
ly with them in his métier as physician; 
he also rendered them good service on oc- 


casion, so they knew and respected him as 
a “ medicine-man.” 

An Indian or two would now and then 
stray over to the island in a canoe, but 
no one ever feared their coming as a 


‘‘ hostile force ” at all. 

The Perine family consisted of the doc- 
torand Mrs. Perine, two young daughters, 
and a son—a lad of twelve or fourteen 
years. 

Like many of the houses of those isl- 
ands, the Perine house was built out over 
the water, on stout piles driven deep into 
the sand, and was approached by a bridge 
or causeway, in which now and then there 
would be a sort of break or cut-off of a few 
inches. By this means entire freedom is 
secured from all the troublesome vermin 
one encounters in those warm countries. 

This mode of building also gives the 
luxury of a large bathing-house under the 
whole house, which is reached by a trap- 
door and a flight of steps into the water. 
The whole space is protected against the 
invasion of fish of any size by a sort of 
stockade made of poles or posts very much 
slighter than the heavy piles on which the 
house rests. Adjoining this, but quite 
outside the house, and separated from it by 
one side of the stockade, was a similar en- 
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closure used as a turtle-kraal, a sort of 
preserve for turtle and fish, which in those 
islands was then as necessary as a poultry- 
yard or a pigpen; in these later days 
‘*markets” have probably crept in with 
advanced civilization. The kraal was also 
useful as a wharf at times, and was cov- 
ered with a flooring of thick plank laid on 
strong beams. 

‘‘It is the unexpected that happens,” 
and so, at last, one midnight, as Dr. Perine 
was watching by the bed of a daughter 
who was ill, through the perfect stillness 
came the Seminole war-whoop, like the 
yelling of ten thousand demons—as it was! 

Realizing in a moment the situation, 
Dr. Perine instantly extinguished the 
light, roused the other members of the 
family—whohad gone to bed—and hurried 
them all to the bath-house. Refusing all 
their entreaties that he would remain with 
them, he left them, saying that ‘‘ the chiefs 
would never harm a ‘ medicine-man,’ and 
that he must talk to them, and try to stop 
the fiend’s work they were after.” 

As he left them and closed the trap, 
they heard him throw a heavy sail over it. 
Then he went to the platform on the top 
of the house, and spoke to the Indians in 
Spanish. Fora few moments they listen- 
ed quietly, and the trembling women were 
somewhat reassured; but then a shot, the 
war-whoop, the doctor's voice ceased, and 
they knew what had happened. 

Then the house was easily entered, and 
they heard the rush to the roof to secure 
the cruel trophy; then the eager search 
through the house for the other victims, 
and the eries of anger and disappoint- 
ment when none were found. 

They heard stealthy steps above their 
heads, and then the sail was pulled away, 
the trap-door was lifted, and an Indian 
peered down into the bath-house. In the 
dim moonlight the four figures cowering 
together in a far corner escaped him, and 
he closed the trap-door and went away. 
Then the house was set on fire and the 
place became unsafe, so the young lad 
and his sister succeeded in removing one 
of the stakes from the side of the turtle- 
kraal, and almost carrying the sick girl, 
they succeeded in passing through into 
the kraal. 

Some of the chiefs came and sat upon 
the planks above their heads, and talked 
about the absence of ‘‘the white women,” 
while they hardly dared to breathe, know- 
ing how slight a movement might betray 
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them, that even a quicker ripple of the 
water would be detected by Indian ears. 

The two or three hours that passed thus 
were like days of agony to those women. 
They heard every shriek of terror and de- 
spair, every cry for mercy to those who 
never spared, the roar of the flames, the 
yells of the savages. All these horrors 
made them nearly insensible to their own 
personal sufferings until at last the wharf 
over their heads began to burn. The heat 
soon became intolerable. They covered 
their heads with marl, digging it from the 
bottom with their hands, and went out to 
the extreme end of the kraal, where they 
stood, nearly up to their necks, in the 
water. 

This suffering soon became insupport- 
able, and young Perine declared that he 
would ‘‘rather be killed outright by the 
Indians,” so breaking out one of the stakes 
of the kraal, he tore himself from the 
grasp of mother and sisters, and went 
forth and stood upon the beach just as the 
day began to shine over the sea. The 
savages, busy with their work of plunder- 
ing and slaying, did not see the young 
lad. After a moment or two he pulled 
himself together, and glancing around, 
saw close by him, partly in the water, a 
boat witb the oars in the bottom. 

Quick as thought, with all his wits 
about him, he shoved it into the water, 
and quietly and quickly dragged it around 
to the end of the little wharf; where it 
would be out of the sight of the Indians. 
To break out a stake for the three ladies 
to get through the opening was the work 
of but a few moments, and then the little 
canoe was speeding away over the water 
—where? 

They were out some little distance be- 
fore they were discovered. Then there 
were fierce yells of fury, shots were fired 
at them, while some of the Indians hur- 
ried to get out a canoe to pursue them. 

Fortunately this required a little time, 
as the canoes were all beached over on 
the other side of the island. Meanwhile 
the young lad and his sister—as though 
filled with a strange confidence, or a some- 
thing that drove them or led them on- 
ward, for there was literally nowhere to 
go—there was, to all appearance, no help 
anywhere—rowed with a strength in their 
young arms that afterward seemed to 
them miraculous. The little boat sped 
on, fleeing from horrors infinitely worse 
than death—sped on out into the wide 
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beautiful bay, out toward the open se 
with now a large canoe in pursuit, driv. 
swiftly forward by the powerful strokes 
of six or eight brawny savages inte: 
upon adding four victims more to th« 
account of ruthless deeds. How can thes: 
two children hope to escape them? 

Still instinctively they do their utmost 
Suddenly in the distance, rounding tly 
point of the island, a vessel comes in sight 
flying the United States flag at her pea! 
The boy tore off his shirt, bound it t 
the oar, and waved it as high as he could 
reach in the air. 

By God's great mercy it was instantly 
seen. The vessel bore down directly tow 
ard them. A gun was fired, and in a 
very few moments the fugitives were on 
board the United States schooner Otsego 
Lieutenant-commanding, Francis Key 
Murray. 

The family of Dr. Perine came North 
immediately, and the present chronicler 
has heard this story of infinite peril and 
miraculous deliverance told with vivid 
picturing by one of the actors in this life 
drama. 

After this the ‘‘Indian business” was 
most vigorously prosecuted by the com 
bined forces of army and navy. ‘Billy 
Bowlegs” and several of the other chiefs 
were captured, and, a good deal broken 
by this, the larger portion of the tribes 
consented to go West to the reservation. 

Old Micanopy, however, refused to go 
West, and with a small remnant of the 
tribe he withdrew into the ‘‘ Okeechobee.” 

The Okeechobee is a large swamp which 
forms the northern end of the Everglades, 
and here these Indians live on some of 
the islands, hidden away in the far re 
cesses of this great mystery. Old Mican- 
opy died years ago, and was succeeded 
by his son or grandson, Young Tiger-tail. 

Now and again some Indian woman 
appears in some village street, sells her 
few simple wares, and vanishes as quick- 
ly as she came; or an Indian hunter 
comes to sell his deer or wild-fow] 
Hunters following their game just within 
the borders of the ‘‘grass water” have 
seen smoke rising above the tops of tlie 
tall oaks and palmettoes far within; but 
the Florida Everglades keep the secret of 
their children well, and though estimates 
are frequently made, none know how 
many, with any certainty, or how few 
may be left of the tribe of ‘* Osceola of the 
Sweet Voice.” 
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THVHIS subject is not only curious; from 
| day to day it may become most grave- 
The secret societies of China 
we innumerable; and although the very 

eat majority have no concern with pub- 

- affairs, since most of them are perse- 
cuted, not one, perhaps, is friendly to the 
vovernment. But the great leagues are 
furiously hostile. Expulsion of the Tar- 
tar, and, as we should say, China for the 
Chinese, are their passwords and mottoes. 
lhey work without ceasing to overthrow 

e dynasty; every year they raise re- 
volts, and at intervals they break out in a 
evand rebellion. Schlegel satisfied him- 
self that the Taiping movement was the 
vork of the T’ien-Ti-Hwey, and no man 
has such authority to pronounce. It is 
certain, at least, that the troubles which 
began that tremendous outbreak in 1849 
directed by Hung-siu-Tsuien, a 
Grand Master of the T’ien-Ti. Wherever 


pressing. 


were 


Chinamen dwell they have their secret 
societies, affiliated to the parent Hwey, 
and the professed object always is to over- 


throw the imperial line. It may be 
doubted whether the emigrants of San 
Melbourne trouble them- 
selves about home polities, but a percent- 
age of their subscriptions is transmitted 
to the mother lodge. In brief, those ac- 
quainted with the state of things would 
feel no surprise if to-morrow’s newspaper 
announced a revolution in China. 

First of these societies in every point of 
view is the Tien-Ti-Hwey—lI adopt the 
spelling now approved by Chinese schol- 
ars. Dr. Milne drew attention to it so far 
back as 1825. His book Some Account 
of a Secret Society in China attracted the 
notice of Gustav Schlegel, interpreter to 
the government of Netherlands India; 
also of Dr. Joseph Schauburg, a learned 
and enthusiastic Freemason of Zurich. I 
shall have no room to dwell upon the strik- 
ing resemblance of the usages and ritual 
of the T’ien-Ti to those of Freemasonry, 
and I cite Dr. Schauburg’s name only to 
put inquirers on the track. Schlegel’s 
personal investigations were started by a 
lucky chance. A Chinaman dwelling at 
Padang, in Sumatra, was suspected of 
theft, and the police searched his house. 
They found there a quantity of books and 
papers showing that a lodge of the T’ien- 
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Ti was established at Padang, with two 
hundred members. Schlegel obtained 
these documents; and all other evidence, 
past and future, bearing on the subject 
was placed at his disposal by the govern- 
ment. Upon these he published his fa- 
mous work The Thian-Ti Hwey, or Hung 
League, in 1866; but he obtained no as- 
sistance whatever from Chinamen. ‘‘I 
could not find one among them,” he says, 
‘*to confirm or deny any single article of 
my discoveries.” At a later date, how- 
ever, Mr. W. A. Pickering, Protector of 
Chinese and Registrar of Secret Societies 
in Singapore, won such confidence among 
the leaders of the Hung there, that they 
allowed him even to attend their meet- 
ings. But he does not flatter himself with 
the notion that the rites performed in his 
presence were those that would have been 
held under other circumstances. 

The Tien-Ti, or Hung League, claims 
an immemorial antiquity. ‘‘Since the 
foundations of the earth were laid,” says 
its catechism, ‘‘we bear the name of 
Hung.” Again, ‘‘ Yinand Yang, Heaven 
and Earth, accoupled, produced the sons 
of Hung in myriads leagued.”’ But the 
only distinct evidence with which I am 
acquainted lies in the honor paid to Liu- 
pi, Chang-fi, and Kwan-yii, heroes who 
flourished, as they say, about 184 A.D. 
The fact is that we should not expect to 
hear of the T’ien-Ti before the Manchu 
conquest. In those early days its motto 
was, ‘‘ Obey Heaven and do Righteous- 
ness.” That motto still heads every page 
of its hand-books, but in practice it is over- 
ruled by the eternal ‘‘ Hoan Cheng, Hok 
Beng”’—Drive out the Tartar, restore the 
native line. The league in its present 
form dates from 1664 A.D., twenty years 
after the conquest. At that time the 
Eleuth or Olot Tartars revolted against 
their Manchu suzerain, and reduced him 
to the greatest straits. This is history. 
By the tradition of the Tien-Ti,,a certain 
Buddhist abbot saved the empire, taking 
the field with his monks. The grateful 
monarch made them such presents that 
Tang-sing, his favorite, determined to 
ruin them. By false reports he obtained 
an edict commanding him to destroy 
those traitors, and he fired the monastery. 
Five inmates alone escaped, by a series of 
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miracles; they are now reverenced as the 
‘five ancestors.”’ For years they were 
hunted over the province of Hok-kien. 
At length, walking on the banks of the 
Sam-ho River, they beheld a censer float- 
ing, on the bottom of which was inscribed 
the new motto, ‘‘Overthrow the Ching 
[the Manchu], restore the Ming [the na- 
tive dynasty],”—in the Hok-kien dialect, 
‘*Cheng ” and ‘‘ Beng.” With this watch- 
word they took up arms. Many thou- 
sands joined them, and they routed the 
imperial army. But their hero Bang- 
lung fell. Thereupon the second in com- 


mand dismissed every man to his home, 
there to enlist recruits and to preach eter- 
Thus the Hung 


nal hatred to the Tartar. 
League was formed. 

We may venture to believe this story 
in the main. Putting romance and mar- 
vels aside, it tells how a benevolent asso- 
ciation was transformed into a ruthless 
conspiracy by persecution. Thus one of 
the Vanguard General’s replies in the book 
of ritual may be understood. The Mas- 
ter asks him, ‘‘ Do you know that there is 
a Greater and a Less Tien-Ti?” He an- 
swers: ‘‘ Yes. The Greater was founded 
in Heaven; the Less at the waters of the 
Three Rivers’—that is, on the banks of 
the Sam-ho. 

Tien-Ti-Hwey means association of 
Heaven and Earth. Its symbol is the 
triangle, ‘‘ Man” forming the base. The 
unity of God and His intimate-relations 
with mankind are tenets so much insisted 
on that Schlegel almost believes it a sur- 
vival of the monotheistic creed displaced 
by Buddhism. Its moral code is not less 
pure. The equality of all men, the duty 
of benevolence, the forgiveness of injuries, 
are inculcated again and again. What is 
the practice we shall see. 

The society recognizes another name, 
Sam-hap, translated ‘‘ Triad,”’ by which it 
is better known among foreigners gen- 
erally; but the meaning is the same— 
Heaven, Earth, Man. More practically 
significant is the title ‘‘ Hung League.” 
‘*Hung” stands for ‘‘ Water,” also for 
‘*Many ’—that is, ‘‘ Deluge,” and figura- 
tively, ‘‘ Universal.” Upon the strength 
of this title the society claims allegiance 
from all of Chinese blood. It holds itself 
justified in taking any means to secure 
a convert to further its ends, to punish 
those who reject it. The ‘‘ rights” of the 
Catholic Church in the Middle Ages are 
an exact parallel. Thus initiation gener- 
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ally is enforeed, not willing. Each lode 
has a varying number of Tai-ma, whos 
duty it is to hunt up recruits. Marki 
down a person who seems desirable, fv 
one reason or another, they order him, |) 
a written notice, to repair to such or suc 
a spot. He who neglects to do so had 
best quit the neighborhood, concealing jis 
new address. A savage beating or a false 
accusation will assuredly follow, and hie 
may congratulate himself if no worse 
happen. But a man never refuses, unless 
he prefer exile. After all, if it must be 
membership offers compensations. Or tlie 
fated initiate is stopped in a public plac: 
and told to follow there and then. Not 
infrequently he is abducted by main fore: 
if occasion serve. A favored trick is to 
slap him in the face; he pursues the as 
sailant, and a number of sympathizing 
passers-by join the chase, which 
them to a solitary spoi, where on a sudden 
they fall upon him. 

In all countries where the T’ien-Ti is 
established, excepting the Straits Settle 
ments—there also, perhaps, since the sup 
pression—its lodges are held in a secret 
place, the most difficult of access that can 
be found. Every approach is defended 
by traps and pitfalls under charge of 
armed men, posted in the trees or hidden 
in the brushwood—that is, of course, when 
the brethren are assembled. The first 
gate of the lodge is called ‘‘ Ang,” wher 
the Executioner abides. It is his duty to 
behead any stranger who cannot recite 
the distich which gives admittance. Mr 
Pickering, no unfriendly witness, allows 
that ‘‘the punishments of the league 
were carried out in their integrity forty 
years ago,”’ even in Singapore. ‘‘On one 
occasion some strangers were actually 
beheaded for intruding on a meeting held 
in the jungle.” Elsewhere, by all ac 
counts, there is no need to use the past 
tense. Beyond the Ang Gate lies tlhe 
eastern portal, with its garrison of armed 
men, sentries and officers. North, south, 
and west are equally protected, each gate 
under its proper General, whose flag flies 
above it. The inscriptions are so curious 
and symbolical that I regret my space 
does not allow me to quote them. Enter 
ing from the east we come to the Red 
Flowery Pavilion, where water of the 
Sam-ho River is provided to cleanse the 
soul. Thence we pass through the Circle 
of Heaven and Earth to the Two-planked 
Bridge, by which sits the ‘‘ Red Youth,’ 
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armed with a spear to destroy any un- 
vorthy member who has escaped the vi- 
vilanee of the So-Ang-Kuang at the Gate 
of Exeeution. ‘‘ According to the testi- 
mony of the Headman,” Mr. Pickering 
says, ‘‘many victims have fallen to his 
spear in Singapore.” Beyond the Bridge 
es the Market of Universal Peace and 
the Temple of Peace and Happiness. This 
s the City of Willows, or the Peach Gar- 
den; in the Straits, the Pear Garden, the 
Lodge itself. 

One who reads of these impediments 
and precautions with the idea of a four- 
walled building in his mind may think 
them rather childish make-believe. So 
they are, or rather were, in Singapore, 
where the societies had built handsome 
structures. But elsewhere it is all gravest 
reality—the gates solid, the bridge dan- 
gerous, the swords sharp, and the guards 
only too ready to use them. ‘‘A lodge 
of the T’ien-Ti,”’ says Schlegel, ‘‘is a little 
encampment.” From the Ang Gate to 
the City of Willows may be several miles, 
with peril for the uninitiated at every 
If descriptions of the great Shan- 
Ling Lodge may be trusted, the rock 


step. 


called ‘‘ Heaven Screen Pass” lies fifty 


miles from the Island, which is the Cen- 
tral Magazine of the Brotherhood. Ido 
not recognize these names. 

To detail the ceremonies of initiation, 
most striking in themselves, and, above 
all, interesting from their resemblance to 
Freemasonry, would demand all my space. 
In brief, a novice is received by the Gen- 
eral of the Vanguard outside the Gate of 
Execution. He must be attired in new 
white clothes, or, by dispensation, in 
clothes newly washed. His pigtail is 
loosened, in sign of renouncing allegiance 
to the Manchu Empire; his pockets emp- 
tied; his right shoulder and his knees 
bared. Thus arrayed, he gives in his 
name, birthplace, and so on to the Regis- 
trar, pays a fee of three dollars and fifty 
cents, and kneels expectant. The Gener- 
al of the Vanguard meanwhile has begged 
permission of the Master to introduce a 
neophyte, who is brought within the gate 
presently, under an arch of swords, and 
so, with formalities innumerable, to the 
City of Willows. The spectacle here is 
tremendously impressive; I regret that I 
have not space to describe it. After tak- 
ing a solemn vow in thirty-six articles 
of obedience to the rules of the league, 
the novice declares that all his kinsfolk 
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are dead, because a member acknowledges 
no earthly bond. He lies prostrate before 
the Master's throne, with the swords of 
the eight Councillors resting on his bare 
shoulder, until formally accepted. Then 
a cup of arrack is given him, he scratches 
his arm, and lets a few drops of blood fall 
into it, and drinks. Next day the Secre- 
tary of the lodge explains the simpler 
passwords and tokens, and gives him a 
book of instruction; but, as in Masonry, 
there is no end to the secrets which the 
initiated may learn by study. 

It appears to be certain that there is no 
Supreme Grand Master of the T’ien-Ti, 
but it has a central government. There 
are five Grand Lodges—in Fuk-kien, 
K wang-tung, Yun-Nan, Hunan, and Che- 
Kiang—to one of which all branches are 
subordinate. The Masters of these, in 
some sort of council, direct the society in 
all parts of the world—such is the theory, 
at least. Every local lodge has its Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, a Master, two 
Introducers, a Cashier, and thirteen Coun 
cillors, of whom eight form a ‘‘ quorum.” 
As for the roll of membership, it must be 
reckoned by millions. We gain some in- 
formation on this point by observing that 
more brethren were registered in the 
Straits Settlements in the year 1887 than 
the census return admits for the whole 
Chinese population. The actual number 
was 156,440. 

Having traced the history of the T’ien-Ti, 
glanced at its organization, and observed 
too briefly the objects it professes, we have 
to consider what in effect is its influence. 
Certain articles of the oath assist us here. 
The first, after enjoining obedience, com- 
mands every member to mind his own 
affairs; the second forbids him, under di- 
rect penalties, to confide in any uniniti- 
ated person whatsoever; the thirty-fourth 
sentences him to a cruel death if he calls 
upon police, magistrates, or jurisdiction of 
any kind, under any circumstances; the 
thirty-fifth pronounces an awful doom if 
he gives evidence in a court of law, unless, 
be it understood, by direction of his su- 
perior—that is, generally false witness. 
In the Master’s address to candidates af- 
ter initiation, he tells them to lay before 
him any wrong or grievance they may 
have, and justice shall be done. These 
principles, the repudiation of all jurisdic- 
tions, and the assumption of their power 
by an irresponsible tribunal, constitute an 
imperium in imperio, the foulest, the 
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bloodiest, the most oppressive, of which 
there is record, on such a scale. Schlegel 
says, ‘‘ The Hung League has carried civ- 
il war and murder wherever it has gone.” 
Milne says, ‘‘They engage to defend each 
other against the police, to hide each other's 
crimes, to assist detected members in mak- 
ing their escape from justice.” Pickering 
says the T’ien-Ti is a ‘‘combination to car- 
ry out private quarrels, and to uphold the 
interests of the members in spite of law; and 
lastly, to raise money by subscription, or 
by levying fees on brothels or gaming- 
houses.” The Inspector-General of Po- 
lice for Singapore says, ‘‘ They are a stand- 
ing danger to the peace of the Settlement.” 
And soon. Their government is a Reign 
of Terror, which the law itself maintains 
in its own despite; for if it be not thought 
advisable to take active steps against one 
who has incurred the ill will of the socie- 
ty, such as murder, torture, a pitiless beat- 
ing, a false charge is brought, and support- 
ed, if needful, by a thousand witnesses. 
The colonial branches of the Tien-Ti are 
murderously hostile among themselves. 
They have, in fact, no raison d’étre—be- 
yond ‘that enmity to the Manchu, very 
vague in practice—save internecine war. 
Their chiefs accumulate enormous wealth. 
Chang Ah Kwi, a leading member of the 
Gin-Seng branch at Penang, was proved 
to possess two millions sterling when 
tried for murder. His fellow- prisoner, 
Chin Ah Yam, was said to be-as rich. 
The District Grand Master, Khu-Tan-Tek, 
who was actually sentenced by the Su- 
preme Court, declared that the govern- 
ment dared not hang him, and he proved 
right, so far, at least, that the government 
did not. These cases arose out of the tre- 
mendous riot which I must refer to pre- 
sently, when the town was occupied for 
more than a week by warring Hweys, forty 
thousand strong. This disturbance is es- 
pecially notable because it led to our occu- 
pation of Perak, and therefore I cite it. 
Both Penang and Singapore had beheld 
troubles almost as grave. Perak was a 
native state at the time, rich in antimony 
mines, which had attracted fifty thousand 
Chinamen, every single one belonging to 
a society established at Penang. Freed 
from all restraint, they followed their own 
instincts. The Malay Rajah did not in- 
terfere so long as they paid their dues. 
Pitched battles were incessant. On one 
oceasion thirty thousand men engaged, of 
whom two thousand were left dead upon 





the field. The mother lodges at Penang: 
took up these quarrels and attacked on 
another. At length the Governor of thy 
Straits Settlements proposed to occupy Pe 
rak, and the Rajah accepted. But the so 
cieties remained. Ata conference in his 
own drawing-room, they once threatened 
to hang the Resident, Sir Hugh Low. 

It is needless to give details about the 
working of this great conspiracy in China, 
because, when the conditions are under 
stood, a reader can imagine the effect 
For two centuries the imperial govern 
ment has been fighting. To give a no 
tion of its ruthlessness, I may state that 
three thousand members were beheaded 
in one day at Canton, and ten thousand, 
more or less, thrown into prison about 
Pekin, most of whom perished, after the 
troubles of 1817. The Dutch and Span- 
iards made acquaintance with the secret 
societies long before our attention was 
called, and at an early date they intro- 
duced the Chinese system of dealing with 
them. In the first place, membership, 
the possession of flags, books, or emblems, 
and the use of secret signs were made pe- 
nal, whilst all concerned in the ceremony 
of initiation were punished with death. 
In the next place, all Chinamen were com- 
pelled to live in a certain quarter, divided 
into wards. Each ward had its Master, 
with a staff of constables, and each street, 
or convenient section of a street, its watch- 
men. These persons, in their several de- 
grees, were held responsible for the in- 
habitants. The watchmen had a list of 
householders and lodges, which was veri- 
fied and corrected monthly. The consta- 
bles arrested any man found out-of-doors 
after a certain hour, who had to convince 
the watchman, necessarily acquainted with 
his affairs, that he was abroad on lawful 
Lusiness. This system is still in force 
throughout the Philippines and Nether- 
lands India. But it proved useless or 
worse, failing to repress murders and dis- 
turbances, whilst turning the hostility of 
the league against the government itself. 
The Ward Master, constables, and watch- 
men, Chinese themselves, do not dare ful- 
fil their duties honestly, even if inclined. 
Manila was actually seized, and held for 
a time, by a combination of the principal 
Hweys, all branches of the T’ien-Ti. 
Scores of times it has been saved only by 
calling out the full force of the garrison. 
In 1854 the great Dutch town of Banjer- 
massin was the scene of a desperate strug- 
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cle. It is no exaggeration to say that 
lives were lost in riots, outrages, or mur- 
lers every week at this time. 

The Dutch followed the Spanish example 
presently in making proof of membership 
4 capital offence. They decreed the sup- 
pression of the societies,and expelled every 
suspected person; but ten years after this 
stringent measure Schlegel wrote, ‘‘ It is 
impossible to eradicate the Hung League 
where it exists,” and he himself traced it 
in every direction throughout Netherlands 
India. But the expulsion of the brethren 
had a disastrous effect. Many of them 
crossed from Sambas into Sarawak, and 
there after a while actually seized the 
capital, Kuchin. Rajah Brooke had but 
just time to escape in his night clothes. 
The chiefs of the Hweys, sitting in the 
court-house, made Bishop McDougal and 
Mr. Helm, manager of the Borneo Com- 
pany, swear allegiance, and then departed 
in their boats, thinking, Chinese fashion, 
that their rule was secure. But the Ma- 
lays rose instantly, and the boldest of 
them, two hundred strong, attacked the 
Chinese flotilla, manned by four thousand 
gold-diggers. Instantlythey turned about, 
sweeping the river by mere weight of num- 
bers, and burnt Kuchin to the ground. 
But Mr. Charles Johnson, the present Rq- 
jah Brooke, sent round “‘ the spear” at Sa- 
karran, mustered ten thousand Sea Dyaks 
in forty-eight hours, and marched, raising 
the country on his way. The Chinese fled 
towards Sambas, whence they came; but 
all the paths were occupied. Fighting 
without a moment’s pause, they reached 
the crest of Sirambau hill to find the Dyaks 
gathered for a final struggle. The poor 
wretches were no match for those antag- 
onists at best, in the jungle; but,worn out 
and panic-stricken, they refused even to 
charge. Then occurred a dramatic scene. 
The maidens pushed to the front, clapping 
their hands in time and singing; under 
this stimulus the men roused themselves, 
madeadesperate effort,and broke through ; 
but with awful loss. I saw one of the 
Dyak chiefs, Gasing, with ten pigtails at- 
tached to the scabbard of his sword, per- 
sonal trophies of that encounter. It is 
said that of four thousand Chinese males, 
less than two hundred reached the Dutch 
settlements. This was in 1857. 

Such startling revelations of the spirit 
and the power of the T’ien-Ti moved every 
government of the far East to proceedings 
yet stricter, except the British. . Twelve 


years had still to pass before the existence 
of secret societies was officially recognized 
at Singapore. Yet the colonial authorities 
had information enough, and the Straits 
government reported mail by mail, with 
wearisome iteration, that the state of things 
was ‘‘ intolerable.” One of the very earli- 
est enactments in the statute-book of Hong- 
kong decrees ‘‘ the suppression of the Triad 
and other secret societies”; it was passed 
in 1845. The preamble describes them as 
‘‘associations having objects in view in- 
compatible with the maintenance of good 
order and constituted authority, and with 
the security of life and property.” But 
nothing was done in the Straits. Month 
by month the streets of Singapore, even 
more especially of Penang, were held by 
mobs, fighting to the death. Scores of 
times the garrison was called out. Mur- 
ders were discovered weekly, suspected 
daily. One man boasted to Mr. Picker- 
ing that he had released seventy-two of 
his confederates from jail. Petitions were 
sent to the Governor and to the Colonial 
Office until respectable inhabitants, Chi- 
nese as well as European, were sick of 
petitioning. At length came the crisis. 
Penang was the headquarters of several 
associations, the chiefs residing there in 
safety, whilst they directed wholesale mur- 
der and civil war in the native states. In 
1876 they had a grand quarrel. Not less 
than forty thousand men took up arms, a 
thousand at least were killed, whole streets 
looted, women outraged, and houses burnt. 
Two years afterwards the Colonial Office 
assented at last to decree, not the suppres- 
sion of secret societies as was demanded, 
but the registration. 

It worked some good, no doubt. Mr. 
Pickering, the Registrar, declared himself 
satisfied, because, as he ingenuously con- 
fessed, no better could be had. Even an 
attempt on his own life by the chiefs of 
the Ghee Hok Society did not shake his 
faith. But the public, which saw crime 
still rampant in all directions, could not 
wait longer than nine years for the be- 
neficent effects of registration. Backed 
by the police, and in fact everybody else, 
it demanded stronger measures, and in 
1888 the societies were suppressed. The 
despatch of Sir Cecil Clementi Smith 
urging this measure points out that eleven 
secret societies were registered in Singa 
pore by last returns, having 1122 office- 
bearers and 62,376 members enrolled; in 
Penang, five secret societies with 361 office- 
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bearers and 92,581 members—an increase 
of 20,771 in the twelve months. This 
will be thought startling, but when, as 
has been said, the whole Chinese popula- 
tion by the census of 1881 was but 153,532, 
it shows in the first place that the census 
is inexact, and in the second that very 
nearly all the males must be enrolled in 
one or other branch of this tremendous 
conspiracy. 

It is satisfactory, so far as it goes, to 
learn that no bad results have followed. 
I have seen a letter from Sir C. C. Smith, 
dated December 29, 1890, which says: 
‘You will be glad to know that the pol- 
icy has been quite successful. I have 
made careful inquiry since I came back, 
and am quite satisfied that there has been 
no attempt at resuscitation, and that the 
dangerous societies are entirely blotted 
out. Of course a careful watch must be 
maintained.” May this cheering view 
prove exact! But the Mandarins, the 
Dutch, and the Spaniards of the far East 
will be slow to accept it. 

Next to the T’ien-Ti in importance 
among Chinese secret societies is the Wu- 
Wei Keiiou—*‘ Do Nothing,” or, as some 
read the characters, ‘‘No Hypocrisy.” 
Our acquaintance with its tenets is small, 
for no lodge has been identified in the 
colonies, so far as I know, and in China 
this league is even more feared and hated 
than the Tien-Ti. Mr. F. H. Balfour, 
however, obtained some hints during his 
long residence at Shanghai. It appears 
to be certain that the ‘‘Do Nothing” is 
the direct descendant of the White Lo- 
tus, a terrible association which played 
its part in Chinese history. The earliest 
mention occurs in an edict of the Emper- 
or Yung Ching, 1724 A.D., against secret 
associations and false laws, which, it says, 
‘‘are those that incite the people to rebel- 
lion under pretext of inculeating virtue, 
like the laws of the White Lotus.” We 
may suspect that religion has more influ- 
ence in this society than in others. Col- 
ored clothes are forbidden. The members 
are vegetarians of the strictest sort, and 
they use no pointed instrument; more- 
over, a novice surrenders all his property 
—or hers, since women are admitted—on 
initiation. He is allowed the usufruct, 
however, until called upon. A large pro- 
portion of members belong to the rich 
class, as is understood, and thus the gov- 
erning body has a vast sum at command. 
However it be with the Tien-Ti, the Wu- 





Wei Keiiou is certainly directed by one 
head. A certain Fang Yung-chen was 
Grand Master in the reign of Kia King 

and he, instigated by his wife, Ma-er!| 
Ku-liang, formed a plot to blow up tl: 
palace at Peking. For months it was i: 

cubating, and many thousands of persons 
male and female, were engaged, but no 
hint reached the government until the 
conspirators were actually entering the 
palace. A great gust of wind suddenly 
extinguished their lights, and a few. 
seized with superstitious panic, cried out 

alarming the guard. This was about 
1810 a.p. Forthwith Kia King exerted 
the whole power of the empire to crus) 
the White Lotus. Its headquarters then, 
as now, were in the province of Nanking, 
where the brethren flew to arms, and held 
their own for some months. The capture 
of Fang Yung-chen himself, after a des 
perate battle, put an end to the revolt 
Many thousands were captured, so many 
that even a Chinese Viceroy was willing 
to be merciful. He offered to remit the 
penalty of death in favor of all prisoners 
who would consent to eat flesh. Not a 
few submitted; but the society boasts that 
every one of these was caught, tried, and 
executed afterwards, according ¢o the 
terms of his violated oath; humane per 
sons will not care to know what those 
terms are. 

So hot and so long-continued was this 
**persecution” that the brethren changed 
the name of their league from ‘‘ White Lo- 
tus” to ‘‘Do Nothing.” Iam not aware 
that it has made any open movement since 
against the Manchu dynasty. But the in 
fluence of the society is great, and appears 
to be spreading. It works upon the su- 
perstitious terrors of the population, who 
regard the Wu-Wei Keiiou as a band of 
magicians. All sorts of diabolical powers 
are attributed tothem. Mr. Balfour says, 
‘*T have been gravely assured by China- 
men of no small experience and culture 
that the initiated are able to cut birds out 
of paper, and then, by virtue of a certain 
charm, endue them with life and motion.” 
He seems to believe on his own account 
that some of the leading members can 
hold their breath, through long practice, 
for an incredible space of time. ‘‘ They 
get black in the face and perfectly rigid; 
meanwhile the soul is supposed to leave 
the body and collect information of a 
more or less miscellaneous kind. When 
the trance is over, it comes back, the 
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breath returns, and the revelation is di 
vuiged. A man once failed to recall his 
rant soul, and died—a mishap which 
ised much disruption among the mem- 
In conclusion, Mr. Balfour ob- 
ser that ‘“‘the stringency their 
ioral regimen is certainly in favor of 
eir being genuine mystics, who prefer 
death to breaking their vows of absti- 
‘nee; While the political character of 
the association is illustrated with equal 
cogency by the fact that its organization 
carried on in the strictest political form, 
the rank and titles 
if regularly appointed officials, and being 
bound by a code of laws as rigidly en- 
foreed as that of any recognized com- 
munity.” 

Readers may be able to recall an ex- 
traordinary movement which convulsed 
the cities of Nanking, Shanghai, Haug- 
chow, and all others of that enormous 
district in the spring of 1876; it divert- 
ed the universe. Men’s ‘‘ tails” dropped 
away without visible cause. In private 
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chambers, as in the street, when asleep in 


their own beds or when gathered in con- 
ivial meetings, suddenly, without notice 
or reason, the cherished appendage ‘‘ came 
if.” At first it was believed to be the 
vork of practical jokers—by foreigners at 
least, for the matter was too serious for 
such an explanation in the Chinese point 
of view. But so rapidly and so widely 
the portent spread that strangers ceased 
to langh. As for the natives, they went 
mad with panic. And no wonder. I can- 
not think of a parallel to that outrage in 
the conditions of European society. If 
hundreds of respectable citizens found 
themselves divested of the characteristic 
male garment all of a sudden, as they 
went about their business, or *‘ circled in 
the mazy dance,” or attended church ser- 
vice, and if this happened daily for months 
glimpse of the modus operandi 
was discovered, it would not be so shock- 
ing to the deeper instincts as was this 
wholesale amputation of their tails to 
Chinamen. The mutilation of the Hermes 
at Athens is a similar case, indeed, but it 
was not repeated for months, hour by 
hour, all over Greece. 

The authorities, even terrified 
than the populace, since they had the Em- 
peror to fear as well as the devil, were at 
their wits’ end. Proclamations, threats, 
appeals to Heaven and man, were issued 
daily, and without effect. English and 
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other foreign residents of unquestionable 
veracity published the evidence of their 
own eyes. They themselves saw the tails 
of servants and clerks drop off in their 
presence; or, visiting a wealthy customer 
on business, beheld the same phenome- 
A file of the Shanghai papers for 
the year 1876 is mighty droll to read. 
Human ingenuity had never a more open 
field in which to disport itself. 

But the trick was carried on too long, 
too much ground. Wonderfully 
and audacious as the operators 
were, they could not reasonably hope to 
preserve their secret among such accumu- 
lating risks. Probably a large proportion 
of the police and of the myriad spies em- 
ployed were in league with them, but 
they could not control accident. Two 
men were caught in the very act of snip- 
ping off a tail, whilst accomplices held 
the doomed possessor thereof in earnest 
converse. The spell, once broken, gave 
way all round, as so commonly happens. 
The men arrested had a very small pair 
of scissors—so small that it was hidden in 
the palm of the hand—and keen as a razor. 
With this they did the work, aided by in- 
genious contrivances, either severing the 
tail, or leaving it attached by a few hairs, 
which gave way shortly afterwards. They 
were proved to belong to a secret society ; 
but on ascertaining this fact the authori- 
ties closed their public investigation ab- 
ruptly. It is known, however, that the 
society was the Wu-Wei Keiou, which 
perhaps desired to recall itself to memo- 
ry. In that design it was quite success- 
ful. The scissors are forgotten already, 
but the horror and the panic have spread 
far and wide, and the reputation of the 
society accompanies them-—to its great 
profit, no doubt. As for the means of ad- 
vertisement employed, everybody is aware 
that the tail of a Chinaman is the mark 
of his subjection to the Tartar, as has 
been mentioned before. To cut it off or 
leave the head unshaven is a_ protest 
against the hated ‘‘ Ching.” 

Another powerful society is the Ko-Lao 
Hwey, or League of the Elder Brother. 
It dates only from the time of the Tai- 
ping rebellion, when, report goes, 
General Tseng-Kuo-fan himself estab- 
lished it during the siege of Nanking. 
This is a very dangerous association, said 
to be growing in strength continually. 
As the T’ien-Ti has its home in Hok-Kien 
and the Wu-Wei Keiiou in Nanking, so 
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the Ko-Lao makes its headquarters in 
Hunan and Honan, the central provinces, 
It claims to represent the pure Chinese 
race, the sons of Han, to whom the inhab- 
itants of the south and west are almost 
These 
malcontents look behind the Ming dy- 
nasty, as the name ‘‘ Elder Brother” im- 
plies, to the imperial line of Tang, which 
is supposed to be extinct long ago, but 
doubtless a scion will be forth-coming 
when the throne is vacant. The society 
consists of soldiers mostly, but it is un- 
derstood that some affiliates occupy very 
high positions indeed, as we should ex- 
pect when they advocate such a policy. 
A very desperate and disreputable band 
they are by all accounts, numbering a 


as much foreign as are the Tartars. 


large proportion of the bad characters in 
those districts where they have influence. 
Mr. Balfour says, however, ‘* There is not 
the slightest doubt that if one of their old 
generals were to raise the standard of re- 
bellion, he might have a hundred thou- 
sand men about him in the time it takes 
to spread the news from Nanking to Han- 
kow.” 

The Ko-Lao is, in fact, a military con- 
spiracy. Its agents commonly travel as 
doctors, carrying news from one centre 
to another, and making proselytes as they 
go. The ceremonial of initiation is said 
to be elaborate, but I have heard no de- 
tails. An association of old soldiers de- 
signed to overthrow the civil power. is 
naturally turbulent. The Ko-Lao has 
broken out several times during its brief 
existence. In 1870 and 1871 it raised se 
disturbances in Hunan, but tle 
grand movement was disconcerted by a 
lucky chance. A secret letter containing 
the plan for blowing up the powder-mag- 
azine at Hukow was delivered to the 
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wrong person. It named several of th, 
chief conspirators, who were seized and 
promptly executed. In that neighbo; 
hood the society was suppressed for 
while. But its attraction for the men of 
the central provinces, who hate their kins 
folk all round, must be very strong. 
Many other societies are known, but | 
must dismiss them briefly. The Moham 
medans, who number not less than twen 
ty millions by official report — perhaps 
twenty-five millions, or even more—have 
a secret league, the Hwuy-Hwuy Jin. <A 
neophyte must be purified before initia 
tion, and this is done by thrashing him 
heartily. Afterwards he is put to the 
question ad leau—made to drink a 
gious quantity of soap and water—which 
scours the pork out of him, if any. But 
since the awful massacres of Kashgar 
sectaries have been intimidated 
Tien-Tsin has the Tsai-li Hwuy—appar 
ently a religious association. Members 
dress in white alone, even to their hats 
and shoes; they abstain from alcoholic 
drinks, opium, and tobacco, and fall into 
ecstasies when praying. 
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They have been 
much persecuted of late, being easily dis 
tinguishable. Other societies,of which the 
secret is utterly unknown, are the Tze 
T’wan Keiou and the Tan Pei Keiiou. 
The single fact ascertained touching th 
former is the practice of eating smal] 
dumplings, doubtless symbolical. Th 
latter kneel upon a large carpet and pray; 
at a certain moment the four corners of 
it are raised fastened above tleir 
heads, when the heap of devotees insid 
fall into a trance and prophesy. But our 
information on these points is suspect, 
coming from their enemies the Manda 
rins. As for semi-secret associations for 
good works, they are legion. 
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BY WALTER BESANT. 


IL—PRINC@ 


T is by no means safe to adopt in blind 
confidence the conclusions of the an- 
tiquary. He works, you see, with frag- 
ments: here it is a passage’in an old deed; 
here a few lines of poetry; here a broken 
vase; here the capital of a column; here 
a drawing cramped and out of propor- 
tion and dwarfed, from an illuminated 
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manuscript. This kind of work tends to 
small things: the splendid city presently 
becomes, in the mind of the antiquary, a 
mean little town; King Solomon's Tem- 
ple, glorious and vast, shrinks to the di- 
mensions of a village conventicle; Le- 
viathan himself becomes an alligator; all 
history, read through this reducing lens, 








becomes a series of patriotic exaggera- 
tions. For instance, the late Dr. Brewer, 
true antiquary if ever there was one, 
could see in medizeval London nothing 

a collection of mean and low tene- 
ents standing among squalid streets and 


filthy lanes. Any city, ancient or mod- 
ern, might, of course, be described as con- 
sisting of mean and squalid houses, be- 
cause in every city the poor outnumber 
the rich, and the small houses of the poor 
are more frequent than the mansions of the 

ealthy. But that this estimate of the 
city is wholly ineorrect I shall now at- 
tempt to show. 

When one who wishes to reconstruct a 
city of the past has obtained from the an- 
tiquary all he has discovered, and from 
the historian all he has to tell, there is 
vet another field of research open to him 
before he begins his task. It is the exam- 
ination of the place itself, the site of the 
town, or the modern town upon the site of 
the old. I will give an example to show 
the necessity of examination on the spot. 
Fifty years ago a certain learned anti- 
quary and scholar visited for a day or two 
the site of a certain Syrian city, now little 
more than a village. He looked casually 
at the place; he read whatever history 
has found to say of it; he made no at- 
tempt at exploring the extent of the ruins 
or at examining the site; he proceeded 
at once to prove that the place could 
never have been more than a small and 
insignificant town composed of huts and 
inhabited by fishermen. Those whospoke 
of itas a magnificent city must have been 
enthusiasts. Forty years passed: then 
another man not only visited the site, but 
examined it, surveyed it, and explored it. 
He discovered that the insignificant place 
had formerly possessed a mighty wall 
two miles in length; an acropolis, strong 
and well situated, protecting a noble city 
with splendid buildings. The antiquary, 
you see, dealing with fragments, could 
not rise above them; his fragments be- 
longed to a whole which in his mind be- 
came puny and insignificant. This was 
the once famous city of Tiberias, by the 
shores of the Galilean lake. 

In exactly the same way he who would 
understand medizeval London must walk 
about modern London, but after he has 
read his historian and his antiquary, 
not before. Then he will be astonished 
to find how much is left, in spite of fires, 
reconstructions, and demolitions, to illus- 
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trate the past. Here a quaint little square 
accessible only to foot-passengers, shut in, 
surrounded by merchants’ offices, pre- 
serves the form of a court in a suppressed 
monastery. 

Again, another little space set with 
trees, like a Place in Toulon or Marseilles, 
shows the former court of a royal palace. 
Here a venerable name survives; here ¢ 
dingy little church-yard marks the site of 
a church as ancient as any in the city. 

London is full of such survivals, which 
are known only to one who prowls about 
its streets, note-book in hand, remember- 
ing what he has read. Not one of them 
will he get from the book antiquary, or 
from the guide-book. As one after the 
other is recovered the ancient city grows 
to the student not only more vivid, but 
more picturesque and more splendid. 
London a city of low mean tenements? 
Why, I see great palaces along the river- 
bank between the quays and ports and 
warehouses. In the narrow lanes that 
rise steeply from the river I see other 
houses fair and stately, each with its 
gateway, its square court, and its noble 
hall, high-roofed, with its oriel-windows 
and its lantern. Beyond these narrow 
lanes, north of Watling Street and Budge 
Row, more of those houses, and still 
more, till we reach the northern part, 
where the houses are all small, given 
over to the meaner sort, and those who 

‘arry on the least-desirable trades. 

You have seen that London was full of 
rich monasteries, nunneries, colleges, and 
parish churches, insomuch that it might 
be likened unto the Ile Sonnante of Ra- 
belais. You have now to learn, what I 
believe no one has yet pointed out, that if 
it could be called a city of churches, it was 
much more a city of palaces. There were, 
in fact, in London itself more palaces than 
in Verona and Florence and Venice and 
Genoa all together. There was not, it is 
true, a line of marble palazzi along the 
banks of a Grand Canal; there was no 
Piazza della Signoria, no Piazza dell’ 
Erbe, to show these buildings. They were 
scattered about all over the city; they 
were built without regard to general 
effect, and with no idea of decoration or 
picturesqueness; they lay hidden in the 
labyrinthine streets ; the warehouses stood 
beside and between them; the common 
people dwelt in narrow courts around 
them; they faced each other on opposite 
sides of the lanes. 
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These palaces belonged to the great 
nobies and were their town houses: they 
were capacious enough to accommodate 
the whole of a Baron’s retinue, consisting 
sometimes of four, six, or even eight hun- 
dred men. Let us remark that the con- 
tinual presence of these lords and those 
following did much more for the city than 
merely to add to its splendor by the erect 
ing of great houses. By their presence 
they kept the place from becoming merely 
a trading centre or an aggregate of mer- 
chants; they kept the citizens in touch 
with the rest of the kingdom; they made 
the people of London understand that 
they belonged to the realm of England. 
When Warwick, the King - maker, rode 
through the streets to his town house, fol- 
lowed by five hundred retainers in his liv- 
ery; when King Edward IV. brought wife 
and children tothe city and rode out to fight 
for his crown; when a royal tournament 
was held in Chepe—the Queen and her 
ladies looking on—even the boys under- 
stood that there was more in the world 
than mere buying and selling, importing 
and exporting; that everything must not 
by profit; that they were 
traders, indeed, and yet subjects of an 
ancient crown; that their own prosperity 
stood or fell with the well-doing of the 
country. This it was which made the 
Londoners ardent politicians from very 
early times; they knew the party leaders; 
they felt bound to take a side; and they 
quickly perceived that their own side al- 
ways won, which gratified their pride. In 
a word, the presence in their midst of king 
and nobles made them look beyond their 
walls. London was never a Ghent; nor 
was ita Venice. It was never London for 
itself against the world, but always Lon- 
don for England first, and for its own 
interests next 

The city palaces, the town houses of 
the nobles, were never, it must be remem- 
bered, fortresses. The only fortress of the 
city was the White Tower. They were 
neither castellated nor fortified nor gar- 
They were entered by a gate, 
but there was neither ditch nor portcullis. 
The gate led into an open court round 
which the buildings stood. Examples of 
this way of building may still be seen in 
London. For instance, Staple Inn, or 
Barnard’s Inn, affords an exact illustra- 
tion of a medizeval mansion. There are 
two square courts, with a gateway leading 
from the road into the inn. Between the 
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courts is a 
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hall with its kitehen and 
Those who walk down Quee; 
Victoria Street in the city pass on tl, 
north side a red-brick house standino 
round three sides of a quadrangle. T),js 
is the Heralds’ College: a few years ag 
it preserved its fourth side with its gat 
way. Four hundred years ago this was 
the town house of the Earls of Derb, 
Restore the front and you have the size o{ 
a great noble’s town palace, yet not on 
of the largest. If you wish to understand 
the disposition of the building, compare it 
with the quadrangle of Clare, or that o 
Christ’s, Cambridge. It was burned dow) 
in the Fire, and was rebuilt without 
hall, kitchen,and butteries, for which ther 
was no longer any use. As it was before 
the Fire,a broad and noble arch with a 
low tower, but showing no appearance o 
fortification, opened into the court, which 
was used as an exercising-ground for tli 
men-at-arms. In the rooms around thi 
court was their sleeping accommodation 
at the side or opposite the entrance stood 
the hall where the whole household took 
meals; opposite to the ball was the kitch 
en with its butteries; over the hall was 
the room called the Solar, where the Ear! 
and Countess slept; beyond the hall was 
another room called the Ladies’ Bower, 
where the ladies could retire from the 
rough talk of the followers. The houses 
beside the river were provided with stairs, 
at the foot of which lay the state barge 
in which my Lord and my Lady took the 
air upon the river, and were rowed to 
and from the Court at Westminster. 

There remains nothing of these houses. 
They are, with one exception, all swept 
away. Yet the description of one or two, 
the site of others, and the actual remains 
of one sufficiently prove their magnifi 
cence. Let us take one or two about 
which something is known. For instance, 
there is Baynard’s Castle, the name of 
which still survives in that of Baynard’s 
Castle Ward, and in that of a wharf 
which is still called by the name of tle 
old palace. 

It stood on the river-bank close to the 
Fleet Tower and the western extremity of 
the wall. There was no house in the city 
more interesting than this spot. Its his 
tory extends from the Norman Conquest 
to the Fire—exactly six hundred years; 
and during the whole of this long period 
it was a great palace. First it was built 
by one Baynard, follower of William. It 
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was forfeited in A.D. 1111, and given to 
Robert Fitzwalter, son of Richard, Ear! of 
Clare, in whose family the office of Cas 
tellan and Standard-bearer to the City of 
London became hereditary. His descend- 
int, Robert, in revenge for private inju- 
ries, took part with the Barons against 
King John, for which the King ordered 
Baynard’s Castle to be destroyed. Fitz 
walter, however, becoming reconciled to 
the King, was permitted to rebuild his 
house. It was again destroyed, this time by 
fire,in 1428. It was rebuilt by Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, on whose attainder it 
reverted to the crown. Richard, Duke of 
York, next had it, and lived here with his 
following of four hundred gentlemen and 
men-at-arms. It was in the hall of Bay 
nard’s Castle that Edward IV. assumed 
the title of King, and summoned the 
Bishops, Peers, and Judges to meet him in 
Edward gave the house to his 
mother, and placed in it for safety his 
wife and children before going out to 
fight the battle of Barnet. Here Buck- 
ingham offered the crown to Richard. 


council. 


“ Alas, why would you heap these cares on me ? 
I am unfit for state aud majesty. 
I do beseech you—take it not amiss— 
I cannot, nor I will not, yield to you.” 


Henry VIII. lived in this palace, which 
he almost entirely rebuilt. Prince Henry, 
after his marriage with Catherine of Ara 
gon, was conducted in great state up the 
river from Baynard’s Castle to West- 
minster, the Mayor and Commonalty of 
the city following in their barges. In 
the time of Edward VI. the Earl of Pem- 
broke, whose wife was sister to Queen 
Catherine Parr, held great state in this 
house. Here he proclaimed Queen Mary. 
When Mary’s first Parliament was held, 
he proceeded to Baynard’s Castle, follow- 
ed by ‘* 2000 horsemen in velvet coats with 
their laces of gold and gold chains, be- 
sides sixty gentlemen in blue coats with 
his badge of the green dragon.” This 
powerful noble lived to entertain Queen 
Elizabeth at Baynard’s Castle with a ban- 
quet, followed by fireworks. The last ap- 
pearance of the place in history is when 
Charles Il. took supper there just before 
the Fire swept over it and destroyed it. 

Another house by the river was that 
called Cold Harborough, or Cold Inn. 

This house stood to the west of the old 
Swan Stairs. It was built by a rich city 
merchant, Sir John Poultney, four times 


Mayor of London. At the end of the 
fourteenth century it belonged, however, 
to John Holland, Duke of Exeter, son of 
Thomas Holland, Duke of Kent, and Joan 
Plantagenet, the ‘‘ Fair Maid of Kent.” 
He was half-brother to King Richard IT., 
whom here he entertained. Richard III. 


gave it to the heralds for their college. 
They were turned out, however, by Henry 


VII., who gave the house to his mother, 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond. His 
son gave it to the Earl of Shrewsbtry, by 
whose son it was taken down, one knows 
not why, and mean tenements were erect- 
ed in its place for the river-side working- 
men. 

We are fortunate in having left one at 
least, or a fragment of one, house out of 
the many London palaces. The Fire of 
1666 spared Crosby Place, and though 
most of the old mansion has been pulled 
down, there yet remain the hall, the so- 
called throne-room, and the council-room. 
The mansion formerly covered the great- 
er part of what is now called Crosby 
Square. It was built bya simple citizen, 
a grocer and Lord Mayor, Sir John Cros- 
by, in the fifteenth century; a man of 
great wealth and great position; a mer- 
chant, diplomatist, and ambassador. He 
rode north to weleome Edward 1V. when 
he landed at Ravenspur; he was sent by 
the King on a mission to the Duke of 
Burgundy and to the Duke of Brittany. 
Shakespeare makes Richard of Gloucester 
living in this house as early as 1471, four 
years before the death of Sir John Crosby, 
a thing not likely. But -he was living 
here at the death of Edward IV., and 
here he held his levees before his usurpa- 
tion of the crown. In this hall, where 
now the city clerks snatch a hasty dinner, 
sat the last and worst of the Plantagenets, 
thinking of the two boys who stood be- 
tween him and the crown. Here he re- 
ceived the news of their murder. Here 
he feasted with his friends. The place is 
charged with the memory of Richard 
Plantagenet. Early in the next century 
another Lord Mayor obtained it, and lent 
it to the ambassador of the Emperor Max- 
imilian. It passed next into the hands of 
a third citizen, also Lord Mayor, and was 
bought in 1516 by Sir Thomas More, who 
lived here for seven years, and wrote in 
this house his Utopia and his Life of 
Richard the Third. His friend Antonio 
Bonvici, a merchant of Lucca, next lived 
in the house. To him More wrote his 
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well-known letter from the Tower. Wil- 
liam Rupert, More’s son-in-law, and Wil- 
liam Rustill, his nephew ; Sir Thomas 
d’Arey; William Bond, Alderman and 
Sheriff, and merchant adventurer; Sir 
John Spencer, ancestor of Lord North- 
ampton; Mary, Countess of Pembroke, 
and sister of Sir Philip Sidney 


‘Tue gentlest shepherdess that lived that day; 
And most resembling, both in shape and spirit, 
Her brother dear”; 


the Earl of Northampton, who accom- 
panied Charles I. to Madrid on his ro- 
mantic journey; Sir Stephen Langham— 
were successive owners or occupants of 
this house. It was partly destroyed by 
not the Great Fire—in the reign of 
Il. The hall, which eseaped, 
seventy years a Presbyterian 
meeting-house; it then became a packer’s 
Sixty years ago it was part- 
ly restored, and became a literary institu- 
tion. It is now a restaurant, gaudy with 
color and gilding. The Due de Biron, 
ambassador from France in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was lodged here, with 
four hundred noblemen and gentlemen 
in his train. And here also was lodged 
the Due de Sully 

Half a dozen great houses do not make a 
city of palaces. Thatistrue. Leius,if we 
can, find others. Here, then, isa list, by no 
means exhaustive, made from the pages 
of Stow. The Fitz Alans, Earls of Arun- 
del, had a town house in Botolph Lane, 
sillingsgate, down to the end of the six- 
teenth century. 
has been, narrow, and, from its proximity 
to the fish-market, unsavory. The Earls 
of Northumberland had houses successive- 
ly in Crutched Friars, Fenchurch Street, 
and Aldersgate Street. The Earls of 
Worcester lived in Worcester Lane, on 
the river-bank; the Duke of Buckingham 
on College Hill: observe how the nobles 
built their houses in the most busy part 
of the town. The Beaumonts and the 
Huntingdons lived beside Paul’s Wharf; 
the Lords of Barkley had a house near 
Blackfriars; Doctors’ Commons was the 
town house of the Blounts, Lords Mount- 
joy. Close to Paul’s Wharf stood the 
mansion once occupied by the widow of 
Richard, Duke of York, mother of Ed- 
ward IV., Clarence, and Richard III. 
Edward the Black Prince lived on Fish 
Street Hill—the house was afterwards 
made an inn. The De la Poles had a 


fire 
Charles 


was for 


warehouse. 


The street is, and always 
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house in Lombard Street.. The De Veres 
Earls of Oxford, lived first in St. Mary 
Axe, and afterwards in Oxford Court. Si 
Swithin’s Lane; Cromwell, Earl of Es 
sex, had a house in Throgmorton Street 
The Barons Fitzwalter had a house wher 
now stands Grocers’ Hall, Poultry. In 
Aldersgate Street were houses of the Ear] 
of Westmoreland, the Earl of Northum 

berland, and the Earl of Thanet, Lord 
Petre, and the Marquis of Dorcheste: 

Suffolk Lane marks the site of the ‘* Manor 
of the Rose,” belonging to the Suffolks 
and the Buckinghams; Lovell’s Court, 
Paternoster Row, marks the site of the 
Lovells’ mansion; between Amen Corne 

and Ludgate Street stood Abergavenny 
House, where lived, in the reign of Kd 

ward IT., the Earl of Richmond and Duke 
of Brittany, grandson of Henry III. At 

terwards it became the house of John 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, who married 
Lady Margaret, daughter of Edward II] 

It passed to the Nevilles, Earls of Aberga 

venny, and from them to the Stationers’ 
Company. Warwick Lane runs over 
Warwick House. The Sidneys, Earls of 
Leicester, lived in the Old Bailey. The 
Staffords, Dukes of Buckingham, lived in 
Milk Street. 

A list of thirty-five palaces—which is 
not exhaustive,and does not include many 
town houses of the Bishops, nor the halls 
of the companies, many of them very no 
ble, nor the houses used for the business 
of the city, as Blackwall Hall and Guild 
hall—is quite sufficient to prove my state 
ment that London was a city of palaces 

Nothing has been said about the houses 
of the rich merchants. Crosby Hall, as 
has been seen, was built by a merchant. 
In Basing Lane (now swallowed up by 
those devourers of old houses, Cannon 
Street and Queen Victoria Street) stood 
Gerard's Hall, with a Norman crypt, and 
a high-roofed hall where once they kept 
a May pole and called it Giant Gerard's 
Staff. This was the hall of the house 
built by John Gisors, Mayor in the year 
1305. The Vintners’ Hall stands on the 
site of a great house built by Sir John 
Stodie, Mayor in 1357. In the house call 
ed the Vintry, Sir Henry Picard, Mayor. 
entertained a very noble company indeed ; 
among them were King Edward III., King 
John of France, King David of Scotland, 
the King of Cyprus, and the Black Prince 
After the banquet the Lord Mayor defend- 
ed his hall against all comers with dice 
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and hazard. The King of Cyprus lost his 
money, and, unfortunately, his royal tem- 
per as well, The latter was a common 
misfortune among kings. The royal rage 
of the proverb is one of those subjects 
which the essayist enters in his notes and 
never finds the time to treat. Then up 
spake Sir Henry, with admonition in his 
voice: Did his Highness of Cyprus really 
believe that the Lord Mayor, and a mer- 
chant adventurer of London, whose ships 
rode at anchor in the port of Famagusta, 
would seek to win the money of any king? 

My Lord and King,” he said, ** be not 
agerieved. I court not your gold, but 
your play; for I have not bidden you 
hither that you might grieve.” And so 
vave the King his money back. But Jolin, 
King of France, and David, King of Scot- 
land,and the Black Prince murmured and 
whispered that it was not fitting for a king 
to take back money lost at play. And 
the good old King Edward wagged his 
gray beard. 

Another entertainer of Kings was Whit 
tington. What sayeth the wise man? 

‘*Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness? He shall stand before kings.” 

They used to show an old house in Hart 
Lane, rich with carved wood, as W hitting 
ton’s, but it must have been in his parish 
of St. Michael’s, Paternoster Royal, and, 
one is pretty certain, close to the site of 
his college, which stood on the north side 
of thechurech. Here he entertained Hen 
ry of Agincourt, and his bride, with a 
magnificence which astonished the King. 
The cost of such a banquet was more than 
repaid by the respect for the wealth and 
power of the city which it nourished and 
maintained in the kingly mind. The 
memory of it, we may be very sure, had 
its after-effect even upon those most mas- 
terful of sovereigns Henry VIII. and 
Queen Bess. On this occasion it was no 
thing that the tables groaned with good 
things, and glittered with gold and silver 
plate; it was nothing that the fires were 
fed with cedar and perfumed wood. For 
the princely Mayor fed these fires after 
dinner with nothing less than the King’s 
bonds to the amount of £60,000. In pur- 
chasing power that sum would now be 
represented by a million and a quarter. 

A truly royal gift. 

It was not given to many merchants, 
‘‘sounding always the increase of their 
winning,” thus to thrive and prosper. 
Most of them lived in more modest dwell- 


ings. When, with the great commercial 
advance of the fourteenth century, space 
by the river became more valuable, the 
disposition of the hall, with its little court, 
became necessarily modified. The house, 
which was warehouse as well as residence, 
ran up into several stories high—the ear- 
liest maps of London show many such 
houses beside Queenhithe, and in the busi- 
est and most crowded parts of the city; 
on every story there was a wide door for 
the reception of bales and crates; a rope 
and pulley were fixed to a beam at the 
highest gable for hoisting and lowering 
the goods. The front of the house was 
finely ornamented with carved wood- 
work. One may still see such houses 
streets full of them—in the ancient city 
of Hildesheim, near Hanover. 

On the river-bank, exactly under what 
is now Cannon Street Railway Station, 
stood the Steel yard—Guilda Aula Teuton- 
icorum. In appearance it was a house of 
stone, with a quay towards the river, a 
square court, a noble hall, and three arch 
ed gates towards Thames Street. This was 
the house of the Hanseatic League, whose 
merchants for three hundred years and 
more enjoyed the monopoly of importing 
hemp, corn, wax, steel, linen cloths, and, 
in fact, of the whole trade with Germany 
and the Baltic,so that until the London 
merchants pushed out their ships into the 
Mediterranean and the Levant their for 
eign trade was small, and their power 
of gaining wealth in proportion. This 
strange privilege grew by degrees. Un- 
less the foreign merchants of the Hanse 
towns and of Flanders and of France had 
brought over their wares they could not 
have sold them, because there were no 
London merchants to import them. There- 
fore they came, and they came to stay. 
They gradually obtained privileges; they 
were careful to obey the laws and give no 
cause for jealousy or offence; and they 
kept their privileges, living apart in their 
college, till Edward VI. at last took them 
away. In memory of their long resi- 
dence in the city, the merchants of Ham- 
burg, in the reign of Queen Anne, present- 
ed the church where they had worshipped, 
All Hallows the Great, with a magnificent 
screen of carved wood. The church, built 
by Wren after the Fire, is a square box of 
no architectural pretensions, but it is glori- 
fied by this screen. 

Between the merchant adventurers, who 
sometimes entertained Kings and had a 


vepegt eer 
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fleet of ships always on the sea, and the 
retail trader, there was as great a gulf then 
as at any after-time. Between the retail 
trader, who was an employer of labor, and 
the craftsman, there was a still greater 
gulf. The former lived in plenty and in 
comfort. His house was provided with 
a spacious hearth, and windows of which 
the upper part, at least, was of glass. The 
latter lived in the mean and low tenements 
which, according to Dr. Brewer, made up 
the whole of London. There were a great 
many of these, because there are always 
a great many poor ina largetown. Nay, 
there were narrow lanes and filthy courts 
where there was nothing but one-storied 
hovels built of wattle and clay, the roof 
thatched with reeds, the fire burning in 
the middle of the room, the occupants 
sleeping in old Saxon fashion, wrapped in 
rugs around the central fire. The lanes 
and courts were narrow and unpaved, 
and filthy with every kind of refuse. In 
those crowded and fetid streets the plague 
broke out, fevers always lingered, the 
children died of putrid throat,and in these 
places began the devastating fires that 
from time to time swept the city. 

The main streets of the city were not 
mean at all; they were broad, well built. 
picturesque. If here and there a small 
tenement reared its timbered and plaster- 
ed front among the tall gables, it added to 
the beauty of the street; it broke the line. 
Take Chepe, for instance, the principal 
seat of retail trade. At the western end 
stood the Church of St. Michael le Quern, 
where Paternoster Row begins. On the 
north side were the churches of St. Peter 
West Chepe, St. Thomas Acon, St. Mary 
Cole, and St. Mildred. On the south 
side were the churches of St. Mary le 
3ow and St. Mary Woolchurch. In the 
streets running north and south rose the 
spires of twenty other churches. On the 
west side of St. Mary le Bow stood a long 
stone gallery, from which the Queen and 
her ladies could witness the tournaments 
and the ridings. In the middle was the 
‘*Standard,” with a conduit of fresh wa- 
ter: There were two crosses, one being 
that erected by Edward the First to mark 
a resting-place of his dead Queen. Round 
the ‘‘Standard” were booths. At the west 
end of Chepe were selds, which are be- 
lieved to have been open bazars for the 
sale of goods. Another cross stood at the 
west end, close to St. Michael le Quern. 
Here executions of citizens were held; on 
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its broad road the knights rode in tilt 6, 
great days; the stalls were crowded wi 
those who came to look on and to buy 
The street was noisy with the voices o{ 
those who displayed their wares and ¢a|| 
ed upon the folk tobuy. You may hea, 
the butchers in Clare Market-or the cos 
ters in Whitecross Street keeping up tly 
custom to the present day. The citizens 
walked and talked; the Alderman wen 
along in state, accompanied by his officers 
they brought out prisoners and put them 
into the pillory; the church bells clashed 
and chimed and tolled; bright cloth of 
scarlet hung from the upper windows if 
was a feast-day, or if the Mayor and A| 
dermen had a riding; the streets were 
bright with the colors of that many-co| 
ored time, when the men vied with tli 
women in bravery of attire, and when 
all classes spent upon raiment sums 0! 
money, in proportion to the rest of thei: 
expenditure, which sober nineteenth-cen 
tury folk can hardly believe. Chauce: 
is full of the extravagance in dress. Tlieve 
is the young squire 
“Embrowdid was he, as it were a mede 


Al ful of fresshe flowures, white and reed 


Or the carpenter's wife— 
“A seynt [girdle] sche wered, barred al of silk ; 

“A barm-cloth eek as whit as morne mylk 

Upon hir lendes [loins], ful of many a gore 

Whit was hir smok, and browdid al byfore 

And eek byhynde on hir coler aboute, 

Of cole-blak silk, withinne and eek withoute.” 
Or the wife of Bath, with her scarlet 
stockings and her fine kerchiefs. And 
the knights decked their horses as gay! 
as themselves. Now the city notables went 
clad in gowns of velvet or silk lined with 
fur; their hats were of velvet with gold 
lace; their doublets were of rich silk 
they carried thick gold chains about thei: 
necks and massive gold rings upon their 
fingers. 

With all this outward show, this mag 
nificence of raiment, these evidences of 
wealth, would one mark the small tene 
ments which here and there, even in 
Chepe, stood between the churches and the 
substantial merchants’ houses? Wemea 
sure the splendors of a city by its best, 
and not by its worst. 

The magnates of London, from genera- 
tion to generation, showed far more wis 
dom, tenacity, and clearness of vision than 
can be found in the annals of Venice, 
Genoa, or any other medizval city. 
Above all things, they maintained the 
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city liberties and the rights obtained from 
successive Kings: yet they were always 


loyal so long as loyalty was possible; 
when that was no longer possible, as in 
the ease of Richard the Second, they threw 
the whole weight of their wealth and in- 
fluence into the other side. If fighting 
was wanted, they were ready to send out 
their youths to fight, nay, to join the 





army themselves: 

witness the story of 

Sir John  Philpot, 

Mayor in 1378. There 

was a certain Scot- 

tish adventurer 

named Mercer. This 

man had gotten to- 

gether a small fleet 

of ships, with which he har- 
assed the North Sea and did 
great havoe among the Eng- 
lish merchantmen. Norcould 
any remonstrance addressed 
to the crown effect redress. 
What was to be done? Clear- 
ly if trade was to be carried 
on at all, this enemy must be 
put down. Therefore, with- 
out more ado, the gallant 
Mayor gathered together, at his own ex- 
pense, a company of a thousand stout fel- 
lows, put them on board, and sallied forth, 
himself their admiral, to fight this pirat- 
ical Seot. He found him, in fact, in 
Searborough Bay with his prizes. Sir 
John fell upon him at once, slew him and 
most of his men, took all his ships, inelud- 
ing the prizes, and returned to the port of 
London with his spoils, including fifteen 
Spanish ships which had joined the Secotch- 
man. Next year the King was in want 
of other help. The arms and armor of a 
thousand men were in pawn. Sir John 
took them out. And because the King 
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wanted as many ships as he could get for 
his expedition into France, Sir John gave 
him all his own, with Mercer’s ships and 
the Spanish prizes so well. 

Toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury began the first grumblings of the 
great religious storm that was to burst 
upon the world a hundred 
The common sort of Londoners, attached 
to their Church and to its services, were 
as yet profoundly orthodox and unques 
tioning. But it is certain that in the 
year 1393 the Archbishop of York com- 
plained formally to the King of the May- 
or, Aldermen, and Sheriffs—Whittington 


vears later 


2. BRIpEWELL. 


was then one of the Sheriffs—that they 
were male creduli, that is, of little faith; 
upholders of Lollards, detractors of reli- 
gious persons, detainers of tithes, and de- 
frauders of the poor. When persecu- 
tions, however, began in earnest not a 
single citizen of position was charged 
with heresy. Probably the Archbishop's 
charge was based upon some quarrel over 
tithes and Church dues. At the same time 
no one who has read Chaucer can fail to 
understand that men’s minds were made 
uneasy by the open scandals of religion, 
the contrast between profession and prac- 
tice. It required no knowledge of theol- 
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to remark that the 
monk who kept the best 


of horses in his stable and 


ogy 


the best of hounds in his 
the 
chase as gallantly attired 


kennel, and rode to 
as any young knight, was 
a strange follower of the 
Benedictine rule. Nor was 
it necessary to be a divine 
in order to compare the 
of the 
with their vows. 


Franciscans 
Yet the 
authority of the Chureh 
seemed undiminished, 
wealth, its es 
rank, and _ its 
privileges gave it 


lives 


while its 
tates, its 
enor- 
mous power. It is not pretended that 
of London 


doctrines, or of 


desir 
any tam- 
pering with the mass, or any lowering 
Yet there can 
be no doubt that they desired reform in 
some shape, and it seems as if they saw 


merchants 
new 


the were 


ous of 


of sacerdotal pretensions. 


the best hope of reform in raising the 
Probably the old 
monastery schools had fallen into decay. 
We find, for 


movement 


standard of education. 
instance, a simultaneous 
in this direction lone before 
Henry VI. began to found and to en- 
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dow his schools. 
Whittington be 
queathed a sum 
of money to cre 
ate a library forthe Grey Friars; his close 
friend and one of his executors, John Car 
penter, Rector of St. Mary Magdalen, 
founded the City of London School, now 
more flourishing and of greater usefulness 
than ever; another friend of Whittington, 
Sir John Nicol, who was the Master of St. 
Thomas Acon, petitioned the Parliament 
for leave to establish four schools; Whit 
tington’s own company, the Mercers, 
founded a school—which still exists—soon 
after his death. The merchants rebuilt 


churches, bought advowsons and gave 


them to the corpora- 
tion, founded chari 
ties.,and left doctrine 


Yet the 
century which con 
tains such 
Wryecliff, Chaucer, 
Gower, Occleve, W il- 
liam of Wykeham, 
Fabian, and others, 
was not altogether 
one of blind and un 
questioning  obedi- 
ence. And it ts wor- 
thy of remark that 
the first Master of 
Whittington’s Hos- 
pital was that Regi- 
nald Pecock who af- 
terward, as Bishop 
of Chichester, was 
charged with Lol- 
lardism, and impris- 
oned for life as a 
punishment. He was 
keptinasingleclosed 
chamber in Thorney 
Abbey, Isle of Ely. 


to scholars. 


men as 
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He was uever allowed out of this room: 
uo one was to speak with him except the 
man who waited-upon him: he was to 
have neither paper, pen, ink, nor books, 
except a Bible, a mass-book, a psalter, 
and a legendary. 

Among the city worthies of that time 
may be introduced Sir William Walworth, 
the slayer of Jack Cade: Sir William Sev- 
enoke, the tirst known instance of the 
poor country lad of humble birth working 
his way to the front; he was also the first 
to found and endow a grammar-school for 
his native town: Sir Robert Chichele, 
whose brother Henry was Archbishop of 
Canterbury and founder of All Souls’, 
Oxford; this Robert, whose house was on 
the site of Bakers’ Hall, in Harp Lane, 
provided by his will that on his com- 
memoration day two thousand four hun- 
dred poor householders of the city should 
be regaled with a dinner and have two 
pence each in money: Sir John Rainwell, 
who left houses and lands to discharge the 
tax called the Fifteenth in three parishes: 
Sir John Wells, who brought water from 





Tyburn: and Sir William Estfield, who 
brought water from Highbury. Other 
examples show that the time for endow- 
ing monasteries had passed away. When 
William Elsing, early in the fourteenth 
century, thought of doing something with 
his money, he did not leave it to the Fran- 
ciscans for masses, but he endowed a hos- 
pital for a hundred blind men; and a few 
years later John Branes gave the city a 
strong-box with three locks, containing a 
thousand marks, which were to be lent to 
young men beginning business—an excel- 
lent gift. When there was a great dearth 
of grain, it was the Lord Mayor who fitted 
out ships at his own expense and brought 
corn from Prussia, which lowered the 
price of flour by one-half. In the acts of 
these grave magistrates one can read the 
deep love they bore to the city, their ear- 
nest striving for the administration with 
justice of just laws, for the maintenance of 
good work, for the relief of the poor, for 
the provision of water, and for education. 

Tradition—which is always on the side 
of the weak—maintains that the great mer- 
chants of the past, for the most part, made 
their way upward from the poorest and 
most penniless conditions. They came 
from the plough-tail or from the mechan- 
ic’s shop; they entered the city paved with 
gold friendless, with no more than two 
pence, if so much, in their pockets ; they 
received scant favor and put up with 
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rough fare. Then tradition makes a jump, 
and shows them, on the next lifting of 
the curtain, prosperous, rich, and in great 
honor. The typical London merchant is 
Dick Whittington, whose history was bla- 
zoned in the chapbooks for all to read. 
One is loath to disturb venerable beliefs, 
but the facts are exactly the opposite of 
those set forth. The adven- 
turer, diligent in his business, and there- 
fore rewarded, as the wise man prophe- 
sied for him, by standing before princes, 


merchant 


life as a prentice, also 
He belonged. 
at the outset, to a good family, and had 


though he began 


began it as a gentleman. 


rood friends both in the co intry and the 
town. Piers Plowman never could and 
never did rise to great eminence in the 


city. The exceptions, which are few in- 
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deed. 
rule. 
such a 
Sevenoke, the son 
of 


the 
Against 


prove 
case as 


poor 
who rose to be 
Lord Mayor, we 
have a 


parents 


hundred 
which 


successf tu] 


others in 
the 
merchant 
with the advan 
tage of 
birth. Take, for 
example, the case 
of Whittington 
himself. 
He 
younger 
a Gloucestershire 


Starts 


gentie 


the 


son of 


was 


country 
man, Sir William 
Whittington, a 
knight who 


gentie 


was 
for 
some offence 

His estate was at 


outlawed 


a village called 
Pauntley. In the 
church may sill 
be seen the shield 
of Whittington, 
empaling Fitz 
warren — Rich 
ard’s wife was 

Alice  Fitzwar 

ren. His mother 

belonged to the 

well-known Dev- 

onshire family 
of Mansell, and was a cousin of the Fitz 
The Whittingtons were thus 
people of position and consideration, of 
knightly rank, armigeri, living on their 
sufficient, but 


warrens. 


own estates, which were 
not large. 

For a younger son in the fourteenth 
century the choice of a career was limit- 
He might enter the service of a great 
lord and follow his fortunes. In that tur 
bulent time there was fighting to be had 
at home as well as in France, and honor 
to be acquired, with rank and lands, by 
fortunate. He 
join the army ofthe King. He might en 
ter the Church; but youths of gentle blood 
did not in the fourteenth century flock 
readily to the Church. He might remain 
on the family estate and become a bailiff. 


ed. 


those who were might 








He might go up to London and be- 
come a lawyer. There were none 
of the modern professions—no engi- 


neers, architects, bankers, journalists, 
painters, novelists, or dramatists: but 
there was trade. 

Young Dick Whittington therefore 
chose to follow trade; rather that line 
of life was chosen for him. He was 
sent to London under charge of carriers, reasonable to suppose that he inherited a 
and placed in the house of his cousin, Sir business, which he subsequently improved 
John Fitzwarren, as an apprentice. As and developed enormously. If we sup- 
he married his master’s daughter, it is poshia single man to be the owner of the 

Cunard line of steamers, 

running the cargoes on 

his own venture and for 

his own profit, we may 

understand something of 

Whitiington’s position in 

the city. The story of 

the cat is persistently at- 

tached to his name; it be- 

gins immediately after his 

death; it was figured on 

the buildings which his 

executors erected; it form- 

ed part of the decora- 

tions of the family man- 

sion at Gloucester. -It is 

therefore impossible to 

avoid the conclusion that 

he did himself associate 
CROSBY HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET. the sale of a cat—then a 
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creature of some value and rarity 


with 
of fortunes. Here, 
however, we have only to do with the faet 
that Whittington was of gentle birth, and 
that he was apprenticed to a man also of 
gentle birth. 


the foundation his 


That good old antiquary, Stow, to whom 
we owe so much, not only gives an account 
of all the monuments in the city churches, 
with the inscriptions and’ verses which 
were graven upon them, but he also de- 
scribes the shields of all those who were 
armigeri—entitled to carry arms. Re 
member that a shield was not a thing 
which could be assumed at pleasure. 
The heralds made visitations of the coun- 
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ties, and examine: 
into the pretension 
of every man who 
bore a coat o 
You wer 
entitled 
were not. To 
parade ashield with 
out a proper titl 
was then much as if 
a man should no 

pretend to be an 
Earl ora Duke. Ii 
one wants a shield 
in these days it is 
only Lo 
invent one; or the 
Heralds’ College 
will connect a man 
with some knightly 
family and SO coh 
fer a title: formerly 
the herald could in 
vent or find a coat 
of arms only by or 


arms. 
either 
you 


Ol 


necessary 


der of the sovereign, 
the fountain 
honor. By grant 
ing a_ shield the 
King admitted an 
other family into 
the ranks of gentle 
hood. For instance, 
when the news 
Captain 
death reached Eng 
land, King George 
the Third granted a 
coat of arms to his 
family, who were 
thus promoted 
the first stage of 
nobility. This, how 
ever, seems Lo have been the last occasion 
of such a grant. 

What do we find, then? The churches 
are full of monuments to dead citizens 
who are armigeri. Take two churches 
at hazard. The first is St. Leonard’s, 
Milk Street. Here was buried Jolin 
Johnson, citizen and butcher, died 1282, 
his coat of arms displayed upon his tomb; 
also, with his shield, Richard Ruyener, 
citizen and fish-monger, died 1361. The 
second chureh St. Peter's, Cornhill. 
Here the following monuments have their 
shields: that of Thomas Lorimer, citizen 
and mercer; of Thomas Born, citizen and 
draper; of Henry Acle, citizen and grocer; 


of 


Cook's 


to 


Is 
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‘Henry Palmer, citizen and pannarius; 
Henry Aubertner, citizen and taylor; 
Timothy Westrow, citizen and 


f 
of 
and of 
crocer. 

The residence and yearly influx of the 
Barons and their followers into London 
as we have seen, kept the city 


in touch with the country and prevented 


not only, 


it from becoming a mere centre of trade, 
but it also kept the country in touch with 
the The livery the great Lords 
compared their own lot, at best an honor- 
servitude, with that of the free and 
independent merchants, who had no over- 
lord but the King, and were themselves as 
as any of the greatest Barons in the 
They saw among them many 
own country, lads whom they 
remembered in the hunting-field, or play- 
ing in the garden the timbered 
old house in the country, of gentle birth 
and breeding, once, like themselves, poor 
younger now rich and of great 
When they went home they talked 
of this, and fired the blood of the boys, 
that while some staid at home and 
some put on the livery of a Baron, 
others up to London and 
served their time. In short, when 
a city origin to the fam- 
ilies Coventry, Leigh, Ducie, 
Pole, Bouverie, 

Boleyn, 
Capel, 
Craven, 
Ward, it would 
well to in- 
quire, if possible, 
to what stock be 
longed the origi- 
nal citizen, the 
founder of each. 
Trade in the 
fourteenth cen- 
tury, and long 
afterward, did 
not degrade a 
gentleman. That 
idea of an 
earlier, and of a 
later date. It 
became a law 
during the last 
century when the 
county families 
began to grow 
rich and the val- 
ue of land in- 
creased. Itis fast 
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rich 
country. 
from their 
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spect. 
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disappearing again with the shrinkage of 
land values, and the city is once more re 
The 
change should be welcomed as helping to 
destroy the German notions of caste and 
class and the hereditary superiority of the 
ennobled house, which has done the peo 
ple of Great Britain so much harm during 
the last two hundred years. 

It was in this fourteenth century that 
the city experienced the most important 
change in the whole history of her consti- 
tution, more important than the substitu 
tion of the Mayor and Aldermen for the 
portreeve and sheriff, though that was 
nothing less than the passage from the 
feudal county to the civie community. 
The new thing was the formation of the 
city companies, which incorporated each 
trade formally, and gave the fullest powers 
to the governing body over wages, hours 
of labor, output, and everything which 
concerned the welfare of each craft. 

There had been many attempts made at 
combination. Men, at all times, 


ceiving the sons of noble and gentle. 
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CROSBY HALL, CALLED THE 
LOOKING EAST. 
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NORTHEAST VIEW OF CROSBY HALL, SHOWING 


been sensible of the advantages of com- 
bining; at all times and in every trade 
there is the same difficulty—that of per- 
suading everybody to forego an apparent 
present advantage for a certain benefit in 
the future; there are always blacklegs; 
yet the cause of combination advances. 

The history of the city companies is 
that of combination successfully carried 
out, so that it became part of the constitu- 
tion and government of the city—but, 
what was not foreseen at the outset, com- 
bination in the interests of the masters, 
not of the men. 

The trades began forming associations, 
which they called guilds. These aroused 
suspicion. The King did not at first re- 
gard any combination of his subjects with 
approbation. The guilds were ostensibly 
religious: they had each a patron saint— 
St. Martin, for instance, protected the 
saddlers; St. Anthony the grocers—they 
held an annual festival on their saint's 


PART OF THE INTERIOR OF THE GREAT HALL. 


day. 
teen such guilds were fined for establish 


3ut they must be licensed: eigh 


ing themselves without a license. Those 
which were licensed paid for the privilege. 
The most important of them was thie 
Guild of Weavers, which was authorized 
by Henry the Second to regulate the 
trades of cloth-workers, drapers, tailors, 
and all the various crafts and ‘‘ misteries ”’ 
that belong to clothes. This guild be- 
came so powerful that it threatened to 
rival in authority the governing body. 
It was therefore suppressed by King John, 
the different trades afterward combining 
separately to form their own companies. 

By the end of the fourteenth century, 
then—to sum up—the government of Lon 
don was practically complete and almost 
in its present form. The Mayor, become 
an officer of the highest importance, was 
elected every year, the Sheriffs every 
year; the Aldermen and the Common 
Councilmen were elected by wards. The 
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Mayor was chosen from the great com- 
panies, Which comprised all the merchant 
venturers, importers, exporters, men who 
had correspondence over the seas, masters, 
and employers. Every craft had its own 
no one could trade in the 
city who did not belong to a company ; 


regulations ; 


BRIDEWELL PALACE, ABOUT 1660, WITH THE 
ENTRANCE TO THE FLEET RIVER, PART OF 
THE BLACK FRIARS, ETC. 


no one could work in the city, or even 
make anything to be sold, who did not 
belong to a company. Wages were or- 
dered by the companies ; working-men had 
no appeal from the ruling of the warden. 
From time to time there were attempts 
made by the craftsmen to make combi- 
nations for themselves. These attempts 
were sternly and swiftly put down. No 
trades-unions were suffered to be formed ; 
nay, even within the memory of man 
trades-unions were treated as illegal asso- 
ciations. The craftsman, as a political 
factor, disappears from history with the 
creation of the companies. In earlier 
times we hear his voice in the folkmote; 
we see him tossing his cap and shouting 
for William Longbeard. But when Whit- 
tington sits on the Lord Mayor's chair he 
Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 496.—59 
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is silenced. And he remains silent until, 
by covins and conspiracies which Whit- 
tington put down so sternly, he has be- 
come a greater power in the land than 
ever he was before. Even yet, however, 
and with all the lessons that he has learn- 
ed, his power of combination is imperfect, 
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his aims are narrow, and his grasp of his 
own power is feeble and restricted. 

For my own part, I confess that this re- 
pression, this silencing of the craftsman 
in the fourteenth century seems necessary 
for the growth and prosperity of the city. 
For te crafisman was then incredibly 
ignorant; he knew nothing except his 
own craft; as for his country, the -condi- 
tions of the time, the outer world, he knew 
nothing at all; he might talk to the sail- 
ors who lay about the quays between voy- 
ages, but they could tell him nothing that 
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Erected by Edward I. in memory of Queen Eleanor of Castile. 


would help him in his trade; he could 
not read; he could not inquire, because 
he knew not what questions to ask or 
what information he wanted; he had no 
principles; he was naturally ready, for 
his own present advantages, to sacrifice 


the whole world; he believed all he was 
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told. Had the London working-man a 
quired such a share in the government o 
his city as he now has in the governmen 
of his country, the result would have bee: 
a battle-field of discordant and ever-var; 
ing factions, ruled by demagogues. ; 

It was a happy circumstance for Lon 
don that the government of the city fel] 
into the hands of an oligarchy, and stil! 
more happy that the oligarchs themselves 
were under the rule of a jealous and 
watchful sovereign. 

So far it was well. It would have been 
better had the governing body recognized 
the law that they must be always enlar 
ging their borders. Then they would have 
begun in earnest the education of the peo 
ple. We who have taken this work in 
hand only for twenty years may not throw 
stones. But the voice of the craftsman 
should have been heard long ago. Then 
we should perhaps have been spared many 
oppressions, many foolish wars, many 
cruelties. But from the fourteenth to the 
nineteenth century the craftsman is silent. 
Nay, in every successive generation in 
this long period he grows more silent, less 
able to speak, till he reaches the lowest 
depth ever arrived at by Englishmen—and 
that was about a hundred years ago. 
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UNDER THE MINARETS. 
BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


I. 


T was asmall, not over-clean, and much- 
crumpled card, and it bore this inscrip- 
tion: 












| Tsaae Isaaes, 
Dragoman and Interpreter, 


Constantinople. 





It was held very near my nose, and 
above the heads of a struggling, snarling 
pack of Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Jews, all yelling at the tops of their 
voices, and all held at bay by a protecting 
vail in the station and two befezzed offi- 
cers attached to the custom-house of his 
Serene Highness. 

Beyond this seething mass of Orientals 
was seen an open door, and through this 
only the sunlight, a patch of green grass, 
and the glimpse of a minaret against the 
blue. 

Yes; one thing more—the card. 

The owner carried it aloft, like a flag of 
truce. He had escaped the tax-gathering 
section of the Sublime Porte by dod- 
ging under the guarded rail, and with fez 
to earth was now pressing its oblong 
proportions within an inch of my eye- 
classes. 

‘Do you speak English ?” 

“Ev’ting: Yerman, Franche, Grek, 
Tearkish —all !” 

‘*Take this sketch-trap, and get me a 
carriage.” 








The fez righted itself, and I looked into 
the face of a swarthy, dark-bearded mon- 
grel, with a tobacco-colored complexion 


and a watery eye. He was gasping for 
breath and reeking with perspiration, the 
back of his hand serving as sponge. 

I handed him my check—through bag- 
gage Orient Express, two days from Vi- 
enna—stepped into the half-parched gar- 
den, and drank in my first breath of East- 
ern air. 

Within the garden—an oasis, bare- 
ly kept alive by periodical sprinkling— 
lounged a few railroad officials hugging 
scant shadows, and one lone Turk dis- 
pensing cooling drinks beneath a huge 
umbrella. 

Outside the garden’s protecting fence 
wandered half the lost tribes of the earth, 
each one splitting the air with a combi- 
nation of shouts, sounds, and cries that 
would have done justice to a travelling 
menagerie two hours late for breakfast. 
In and out this motley mob slouched 
the dogs—away out in the middle of the 
street, under the benches, in everybody's 
way and under everybody's feet: every- 
where dogs, dogs, dogs! 

Beyond this babel straggled a low build- 
ing attached to the station. Above rose a 
ragged hill crowned by a shimmering wall 
of dazzling white, topped with rounded 
dome and slender minarets. Overall was 
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the beautiful sky of the East, the joy and 
despair of every brush from the earliest 
times down to my own. 


Il. 

Ever since the days of the Arabian 
Nights—my days—the days of Haroun 
al Raschid, of the big jars with the forty 
scalded thieves and the beautiful Fatima 
with the almond-shaped eyes, I have 
dreamed of the Orient and its palaces of 
marble. And so, when Baron de Hirsch 
had brought the home of the Caliphs 
within two days’ journey of the domes of 
San Marco, I threw some extra canvases 





But Isaac, the dragoman, is standin; 
obsequiously with fez in hand, two litt! 
rivulets of well-earned sweat coursi 
down each cheek. 

‘Ze baggages ees complet, effendi.” 

Isaac crawled upon the box, the drive 
a barelegged Turk with fez and stomac} 
sash, drove his heel into the haunches of 
the near horse, once, no doubt, the pride 
of the desert, and we whirled away in a 
cloud of dust. 

‘**T don’t see my trunk, Isaac.” 

‘‘Not presently, effendi. It now ar 
rives immediatamente at the dogane. 
Trust me!” 





CAIQUE LANDING, GALATA BRIDGE. 


into a trunk, tucked a passport into my 
inside pocket, shouldered my sketch-trap, 
and bought a second-class ticket for Con- 
stantinople. 

I had only one object—to paint. 

My comrades at Florian’s—that most 
delightful of cafés on the Piazza—when 
they heard that I was about to exchange 
the cool canals of my beloved Venice for 
the dusty highways of the unspeakable 
Turk, condemned my departure as quix- 
otic. The fleas would devour me; the beg- 
gars (all bandits) steal my last franc; and 
the government lock me up the very first 
moment I loosened my sketch-trap. 


Five minutes more, and we alighted at 
the custom-house. 

‘*This way, effendi.” 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
the Jiquid language of the Orient, I will 
say that effendi means master, and that it 
is applied only to some distinguished per- 
son—one who has, or is expected to have, 
the sum of half a piastre about his per 


son. 
Isaac presented the check—a scrap of 
paper—to another befezzed official, and y 


the next moment ushered me into a small 
room on the ground-floor, furnished with 
a divan, a tray with coffee and cigarettes, 
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OVERLOOKING THE GOLDEN HORN FROM MOSQUE SULEIMAN. 


and an overfed, cross-legged Turk. There 
was also a secretary, curled up somewhere 
in a corner, scratching away with a pen. 

I salaamed to the Turk, opened my pass- 
port, sketch-book, and trap, and delivered 
up the key of my trunk. 

The secretary undid his legs, stamped 
upon my official passport a monogram of 
authority looking more like the image of 
a fish-worm petrified in the last agonies of 
death than any written sign with which I 
was familiar, and clapped his hands in a 
perfectly natural Aladdin sort of way. A 
genie in the shape of a Nubian, immea- 
surably blacker than the darkest Africa, 
moved from behind a curtain, and in five 
minutes my trunk holding the extra can- 
vases, with a great white cross of peace 
chalked across its face, was strapped to 
the carriage, and we on our way to the 
Royal. 

As I said before, I had come to Con- 
stantinople to paint; to revel in color; to 
sit for hours following with reverent pen- 
cil the details of an architecture unrivalled 
on the globe; to watch the sun scale the 
hills of Seutari, and shatter its lances 
against the fairy minarets of Stamboul; 
to catch the swing and plash of the row- 
ers rounding their caiques by the bridge 
of Galata; to wander through bazar, pla- 
za, and market, dotting down splashes of 
robe, turban, and sash; to rest for hours 
in cool tiled mosques, with the silence of 
the infinite about me; to steep my soul in 
a splendor which in its very decay is sub- 


lime; and to study a people whose rags 
are symphonies of color, and whose tra- 
ditions and records the sweetest poems of 
modern times. If you are content with 
only this, come with me to the patio of the 
Mosque Bayazid—the Pigeon Mosque. 

Isaac Isaacs, dragoman, stands at its 
door, with one hand over his heart, the 
other raised aloft, invoking the condem- 
nation of the gods if he lies. In his ear- 
nestness he is pushing back his fez, dis- 
closing an ugly old scar in his wrinkled, 
leathery forehead—a sabre cut, he tells 
me, in a burst of confidence, won in the 
last row with Russia. His black beard 
is shaking like a goat's, while his hands, 
with upturned palms and thumbs, touch 
his shoulders with the same old wavy mo- 
tion common to his race. Standing now 
in the shadow of the archway, he insists 
that no unbeliever is ever permitted to 
make pictures in the patio, where flows 
the sacred fountain. 

IT had heard something like this before. 
The idlers at Florian’s had all said so; an 
intelligent Greek merchant whom I met 
on the train had been sure of it; and even 
the clerk of the Royal shrugged his shoul- 
ders and thought I had better not. 

All this time—Isaac still invoking new 
gods—I was gazing into the most beauti- 
ful patio along’the Golden Horn, feast- 
ing my eyes on columns of verd-antique 
supporting arches light as rainbows, that 
shaded groups of priests brilliant in every 
color of the palette. 
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I crossed the threshold, dropped my 
trap behind a protecting column, and ran 
my eye around the Moorish square. The 
sun blazed down on glistening marbles; 
enarled old cedars twisted themselves up- 
ward against the sky; flocks of pigeons 
whirled and swooped and fell in showers 
on cornice, roof, and dome; and tall min- 
arets, like shafts of light, shot up into the 
blue. Scattered over the uneven pave- 
ment, patched with strips and squares of 
shadows, lounged groups of priests in be- 
wildering robes of mauve, corn-yellow, 
white, and sea-green, while back beneath 
the arches bunches of natives listlessly 
pursued their several avocations. 

It was a sight that brought the blood 
with a rush to my cheek. Here at last 
was the East, the land of my dreams! 
That swarthy Mussulman at his little 
square table mending seals; that fellow 
next him selling herbs, sprawled out on 
the marble floor, too lazy to crawl away 
from the slant of the sunshine slipping 
through the ragged awning; and that 
young Turk in frayed and soiled embroid- 
ered jacket, holding up strings of beads to 
the priests passing in and out—had I not 
seen them over and over again? 


And the old public scribe with the gray 


beard and white turban writing letters, 
the motionless veiled figures squatting 
around him, was he not Baba Mustapha, 
and the soft-eyed girl whispering into his 
ear none other than Morgiana, ‘fair as 
the meridian sun’? 

Was I to devour all this with my eyes, 
and fill my soul with its beauty, and take 
nothing away? My mind was made up 
the moment I looked into the old seribe's 
face. Once get the confidence of this se- 
cret repository of half the love-making 
and intrigue in Stamboul, and I was safe. 

‘** Isaac!” 

‘** Yes, effendi.” 

‘*Do you know the scribe ?” 

Isaac advanced a step, scrutinized the 
old patriarch for a moment, and replied, 
‘* Effendi, pardonnez, he the one only man 
in Stamboul I not know.” 

This time, I noticed, he omitted the in- 
vocation to the gods. 

‘*Then I'll present you.” 

I waited until the scribe looked up and 
caught my eye. Then I bowed my head 
reverently, and gave him the Turkish sa- 
lute. It is a most respectful salutation. 
You stoop to the ground, pick up an ima- 
ginary handful of dust, press it to your 
heart, lips, and forehead in token of your 
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sincerity and esteem, and then scatter it to 
the four winds of heaven. Rapidly done, 
it looks like brushing off a fly. 

The old scribe arose with the dignity of 
King Solomon—I am quite sure he looked 
like him—and offered me his own straw- 
thatched stool. I accepted it gravely, and 
opened my cigarette case. He unseated a 
client, dismissed his business for the day, 
and sat down beside me. Then, Isaac in- 
terpreting, I turned my sketch- book leaf 
by leaf, showing him bits of Venice, and, 
in the back of the book, some tall mina- 
rets of an old mosque caught on my way 
through Bulgaria. 

It was curious to watch his face. He 
evidently had never seen their like be- 
fore. 

Before the book was closed, I had for- 
mally and with great ceremony asked and 
received permission to paint the most sa- 
cred patio, Isaac protesting all the time as 
he unbuckled my trap that the scribe was 
but a pauper, earning but a spoonful of 
copper coin in a day, with no more right 
to grant me a permit than the flea-bitten 
beggar at the gate. But then Isaac had 
not come to Constantinople to paint. 

Half an hour later, when the arches 


were sketched in, and the pillars and roof- 
line complete, the shrill voice of the muez- 
zin calling the faithful to prayer sounded 


above my head. I could see his little 
white dot of a turban bobbing away, high 
above me on the minaret, his blue robe 
waving in the soft air. 

In an instant every occupation was 
abandoned, and priests, seal-maker, herb- 
doctor, and peddler crowded about the 
fountain, washed their faces and feet, and 
moved silently and reverently into the 
mosque. Soon the patio was deserted by 
all except Isaac, the pigeons, and the 
scribe—the kindly old seribe—who still 
remained glued to his seat, lost in won- 
der. 

Another hour and the worshippers 
came straggling back, resuming their sev- 
eral avocations. Last of all came the 
priests, in groups of eight or ten, flashing 
masses of color as they stepped out of the 
cool arches into the blinding sunlight. 
They approached my easel with that easy 
rhythmic movement, so gracefully accen- 
tuated by their flowing robes, stopped 
short, and silently grouped themselves 
about me. I had now the creamy white 
of the minaret sharp against the blue, and 
the entrance of the mosque in clear relief. 
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For an instant there was a hurried con 
sultation. Then a beardless young pries 
courteously but firmly expounded to Isaa: 
some of the fundamental doctrines of th: 
Mohammedan faith, one being, ‘‘ Tho: 
shalt not paint.” 

At this moment I felt a hand caress my 
shoulder, and raised my head. 

It was the scribe’s, who, with faded robe 
gathered about him, stood gazing into th: 
face of the speaker. I held my breath 
wondering whether, after all, I had left 
San Marco in vain. Isaae stood mute, a 
half-triumphant ‘‘I told you so” expres- 
sion lighting up his face. 

Then drawing himself to his full height, 
his long beard blending with his white 
robe, the old scribe waved Isaac aside, 
and answered in his stead. ‘‘I have 
given my word to the Frank. He is not 
a giaour, but a true Moslem, a holy man, 
who loves our temple. I have broken 
bread with him. He is my friend, bone 
of my bone, blood of my blood. You can- 
not drive him away.” 

After that, painting about Constantino- 
ple became quite easy. Perhaps the priests 
told it to their fellow-priests, who spread 
it abroad the faithful in the 
mosques; perhaps the gossips around 
the patio took it up, or the good scribe 
whispered it into the veiled ear of his 
next fair client, and so gave it wings. 
How it happened, I know not; but from 
that day my white umbrella became a 
banner of peace, and my open sketch-book 
a passport to everybody’s courtesy and ev- 
erybody’s good will. 


among 


III. 


Let me remind those who may have 
forgotten it that there is really no such 
place as Constantinople. There is, of 
course, the old Turkish city of Stamboul, 
with all the great mosques. 

Then there is the European city of Pera, 
rebuilt since the fire, up a hill, a long 
way up, with its modern tramway be- 
low, and the ancient tower of the Genoese 
crowning the top. : 

And last, across the Bosporus, is Scu- 
tari, only ten minutes by ferry - boat. 
Scutari-in-Asia, with mosques, archways, 
palaces, seraglios, fruit- markets, Arab 
horses, priests, eunuchs with bevies of 
houris out for an airing, gay awnings, 
silks in festoons from shop doors, streets 
crowded with carnival-like people wearing 
every color under the sun, Bedouins on 
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horseback riding rapidly through narrow 
streets, tons and tons of grapes piled up 
and 

is foreign 


in fez brown 
everything that 
and un-European, and out of the common 
world A 
intoxicating sight to a man who has trav- 
elled half the world over to find the pic- 
turesque, and who suddenly comes upon 


in baskets, soldiers 
linen suits 


bewildering, overwhelming, 


all there is in the other half crammed into 
one compact mass half a mile square. 

Isaac never quite understands why I go 
about absorbed in these things, and why I 
ignore the regulation sights—the mosque 
with the Persian tiles, three miles away 
and a carriage; the treasury at Seraglio 
Point, opened only by permit from the 
Grand Vizier (price £2); the dancing der- 
vishes at Pera; the howling dervishes at 
Scutari; and the identical spot where 
Leander plunged in. 

I finally compromised with Isaac on 
the dervishes. We had spent the morn- 


A GLIMPSE OF 


ing at Scutari, where I had been painting 


an old mosque. It was howling-dervish 
day—it comes but once a week, the howl 
beginning at 3 P.M. precisely—and to sat- 
isfy Isaac I had left the sunshine for an 
hour to watch their curious service. 

I had, it is proper to state, wrung a 
confession that morning from Isaac which 
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had so humiliated him that he had sug- 
gested the dervishes to divert my atten- 
tion. A dragoman of the opposition, a 
veritable son of Abraham, had betrayed 
He had bitten his thumb at him. 
not literally but figuratively, and this in 
very English—no, the 
He had charged him with fraud. 


him. 
decent reverse. 
He had 
said that his name was not Isaac Isaacs, 
but Yapouly—Dreco Yapouly; that he 
was not an honest Jew, but a dog of a 
Turk, who had stolen honest Isaae’s name 
when he died. Yes, robbed him, ghoul, 
grave-digger, beast! He with a scar on 
his forehead, where he had been branded 
for theft! And here the opposition drag 
oman snatched Isaac’s fez from his head, 
and ground it into the dirt with his heel. 

After a gendarme had taken this very 
disagreeable dragoman away, Isaac con- 
fessed. So many Englishmen, French- 
men, Americans, he said, had wanted Mr. 
Isaacs that he had concluded that it was 


SANTA SOPHIA. 


cruel not to accommodate them. Of what 
use was a dead Jew? How infinitely 
better a live Turk! So one day, when 
hanging over the rail at the station, an 
Englishman had arrived holding the de- 
ceased Isaac’s card in his hand, and 
since that time Yapouly had been Isaac 
Isaacs to the stranger and the wayfaring 
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MARKET DAY, VALEDE MOSQUE. 


man. ‘‘See, effendi, here the Angleesh- 
man card.” 

It was the same the rascal had pressed 
into my own face! 

Thus it was that Dreco Yapouly Isaacs 

-I will no longer lend myself to his vil- 
lanous deception—preceded me up a steep 
hill paved with bowlders, entered the low 
door of the tekké (house) of the dervishes, 
and motioned me toa seat in a smail open 
court sheltered by an arbor covered with 
vines. 

Five francs, and we passed the hanging 
curtain covering the entrance, and stepped 
inside a square, low-ceiled room hung 
with tambourines, cymbals, arms, and 
banners, and surrounded on three sides 
by an aisle. 

The howlers—there were at least a doz- 
en—were standing in a straight row on 
the floor, like a class at school, facing their 
master, an old, long-bearded priest squat- 
ting on a mat stretched before the low 
alcove altar. 


As we entered, they were wagging their 
heads in unison, keeping time to a chant 


monotoned by the old priest. They were 
of all ages; fat and lean, smooth-shaven 
and bearded; some in rich garments, oth- 
ers in more sombre and cheaper stuffs. 
One face cut itself into my memory— 
that of a handsome, clear-skinned young 
man, with deep, intense eyes that fairly 
flamed, and a sinewy, graceful body. On 
one of his delicate, lady-white hands was 


a large turquoise ring. Yapouly whis- 
pered to me that he was the son of the 
high priest, and would succeed his father 
when the old man died. 

The chant continued, rising in volume 
and intensity,and a Nubian in white hand- 
ed each man a black skull-cap. These they 
drew tightly over their perspiring heads. 

The movement, which had begun with 
the slow rolling of their heads, now ex- 
tended to their bodies. They writhed and 
twisted as if in agony, like a row of black- 
capped felons standing on an invisible gal- 
lows, swinging from unseen ropes. 

Suddenly there darted out upon the 
mats a boy scarce ten years of age, spin- 
ning like a top in front of the priest, his 
skirts level with his hands. 

The chant now broke into a wail, the 
audience joining in. The howls were 
deafening. The twelve were rocking their 
heads in a wild frenzy, groaning in long, 
subdued moans, ending in a_ peculiar 
‘*hough,” like the sound of a dozen dis- 
tant locomotives tugging up a steep grade. 

** Allah, hou! Allah, hou! Allah, hou!” 
—the last word expelled with a jerk. 

A dozen little children were now hand- 
ed over the rail to the Nubian, who took 
them in his arms and laid them in a row, 
their faces flattened to the mats. “The old 
priest advanced within a step of the first 
child, his lips moving in prayer. 

Yapouly Isaac leaned over and whis- 
pered, ‘‘See! now he will bless them.” 
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I raised myself on my feet to see the 
better. The old priest balanced himself 
for a moment, stepped firmly upon the 
first child, his bare feet sinking into its 
soft, yielding flesh, and then walked de- 
liberately across the line of prostrate chil- 
dren. As he passed, each little tot raised 
its head, waited until the last child had 
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of athletes in from a foot-race. I looked 
for my young priest with the turquoise 
ring. He was sitting on a bench, rolling 
a cigarette, his face wreathed with smiles! 


IV. 
And yet the Mohammedan priest, de- 
spite his fanaticism, is really a most de- 
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been trampled; then sprang up, kissed the 
old priest's robe, and ran laughing from 
the room. 

The dervishes were now in the last 
stages of exhausted frenzy. The once 
handsome young priest was ghastly, froth- 
ing at the mouth, only the white of his eyes 
visible, his voice thick, his breath almost 
gone. The others were drooping, with 
knees bent, hardly able to stand. 

Suddenly the priest turned his back, 
prostrated himself before the altar, and 
prayed silently. The whirling child, who 
for half an hour had not stopped, sank to 
the floor. The line of dervishes grew 
still, one by one tottered along the floor, 
clutched at the hanging curtain, and passed 
into the sunlight. 

I foreed my way along the closely 
packed aisle, and rushed into the open 
air, impelled by a wild desire to render 
some assistance. The sight that met my 
eye staggered me. My breath stopped 
short. In the midst of the court stood 
the Nubian serving coffee, the howl- 
ers crowding about him, clamoring for 
cups, and panting for breath like a team 


lightful companion. His tastes are re- 
fined, his garments spotless, his manners 
easy and graceful, and his whole bearing 
distinguished by a repose that is simply 
superb—the repose of unlimited idleness 
dignified by unquestioned religious au- 
thority. 

I remember one in particular who spent 
a morning with me—a noble old patriarch, 
dressed in a delicate egg-shell-colored robe 
that floated about his feet as he walked, 
an under-garment of mauve, with waist 
sash of pale blue, and a snow-drift of silk 
on his head. For four broiling hours, 
with only such shade as a half-withered 
plane-tree could afford, did this majestic 
old fellow, with slippers tucked under 
him, sit and drink in every movement of 
my brush. When I had finished, he arose, 
saluted me after the manner of his race, 
and pointing first to the sketch, and then 
to the glistening mosque, said, in the soft- 
est of voices: 

‘**Good dragoman, tell your master I 
have for him a very great respect. He 
has opened my eyes to many beautiful 
things. I am sure he is a most learned 
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man,” and passed on with the dignity and 
composure of a Doge. 

Everywhere else did I find this same 
spontaneous, generous courtesy and kind- 
ly good humor. Only once was I rebuffed. 
It was in the open plaza of the Valedé. 
I had been watching the shifting scene, 
following eagerly the little dabs of color 
hurrying over the heated pavement, when 
my eye fell upon a cobbler but a few 
yards off, pegging away at an upturned 
shoe. When my restless pencil had fast- 
ened his fez upon his head, and linked his 
body to his three-legged stool, a laugh 
broke out among the by-standers crowd- 
ed about me, one jovial old Turk calling 
out to the unconscious model. In an in- 
stant he was on his feet, forcing his way 
through the throng behind me. Hardly 
had I matched this sketch with another— 
a long-robed Armenian who swung past— 
when I felt a hand tighten on my shoul- 
der, and the next instant a wet leather 
sole was thrust forward and ground into 
my paper, spoiling both sketches. 

It took five minutes of my most subtle 
Oriental diplomacy, sweetened with sev- 
eral cups of the choicest Turkish coffee, 
to convince this indignant shoemaker that 
I meant no offence. When I had sue- 
ceeded, he was so profuse in his apologies 
that I had to smoke achibouque with him, 
at his expense, to restore his equanimity. 

And yet, under all the courtesy and 
good nature I found everywhere, I could 
not help noticing that a certain disquiet 


and nervous fear permeated all classes— 
priests and people alike. The govern- 
ments extreme poverty and constant 


watchfulness are two things the inhabi- 
tant never forgets—one concerns his tax- 
es, the other his liberty. 


This fear is so 


MY SHOEMAKER. 
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great that many public topics worn thread- 
bare by most Europeans are never whis- 
pered by a Turk to his most intimate 
friend. Even my dear friend and confi- 
dential adviser, Mr. Yapouly, finds now 
and then a subject upon which he is si- 
lent. One day I asked him who had been 
suspected of murdering the predecessor of 
the present Sultan, and why it had been 
thought necessary to remove that‘luxuri- 
ous son of the Prophet. To my surprise, 
he made no reply: we were in Pera at the 
time. When we reached the long ceme- 
tery, he stopped, looked carefully over the 
low wall, as if fearing the very graves, 
and then said, in his broken conglomer- 
ate, too shattered to reproduce here: 

‘* Effendi, you must not ask such ques- 
tions. Everybody is a spy: the man 
asleep on the sofa in the hotel, the waiter 
behind your chair, the barber who shaves 
you. Some night your bed will be emp- 
ty. Nobody ever asks such questions in 
Constantinople.” 

Nor is this unrest confined to the peo- 
ple. I noticed the same anxious look on 
the Sultan’s face the day of the salemlik 
—the day he drives publicly to the little 
mosque to pray, the mosque outside the 
palace gates. His face was like that of 
the acrobat riding bareback at the circus 
hoop—glad to be through. 

But I am in Constantinople to paint, 
not to moralize, and these glimpses of the 


treacherous, deadly stream that flows be- 
neath Turkish life are not to my liking. 
I want only the gay flowers above its 
banks and the soft summer air on my 


cheek, the tall grasses waving in the sun- 
light, and the glow and radiance of it all. 
So, if you please, we will go back to my 
mosque, aud my delightful old priests, and 
the Greek who sells me grapes and weighs 
them in a pair of teetering scales, and my 
caique with the pew cushion over the bot- 
tom, and the big caikjis, with the chest of 
a Hercules and the legs of a satyr, who 
rows my Oriental gondola, and all the 
beautiful patches of color, fretted arch, 
and slender column that make life en- 
chanting in this lotus-eating land; and 
even to Mr. Yapouly, Mr. Dreco Yapouly, 
who tells me he has reformed, and will 
never lie more, *‘so help him’—Mr. Dreco 
Isaacs Yapouly, who has lately ceased his 
unanswered appeals to the gods, and who 
has left off all his evil ways. 

But then I remember that I cannot go 
back to my old life now, for the summer 
is ended. Last night there was a great 
storm of wind and a deluge of rain, the 
first for four months. All the gold-dust 
has been washed from the trees and the 
grasses. The plaza of the Valedé is 
scoured clean. The little waves around 
the Galata no longer lap their tongues in- 
dolently about the soggy, rotten floats, 
but snap angrily in the crisp wind. The 
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doors of the mosques are closed, and out- 
side, in the early morning, groups of na- 
tives are huddled over charcoal pans. 
The winter is creeping on apace, and I 
must be gone. Besides, they are waiting 
for me at Florian’s on the Piazza in my 
beloved Venice; those scoffers with their 
cerise and Chianti and grandi of Mu- 
nich beer. Waiting, not to mock, but to 
kotow, to bend the ear and genuflect, now 
that my portfolio is bursting, and to say, 
‘*Come, let us see your stuff!” and ‘* How 
the devil did you get away with so 
much ?” 

So one morning I tell Isaac to pack my 
trap, and this time to slip it inside its lea- 
ther travelling-case, and to get me a 
‘*hamal,” a human burro—an Armenian, 
perhaps—who will toss my trunk, with 
the extra canvases now all filled, upon 
his back, and never break trot until he 
dumps it at the station two miles distant. 

I instantly detect, in spite of our close 
intimacy, an expression of relief wrink- 
ling over Mr. Yapouly’s tobacco-colored 
countenance. He breathes out his re- 
grets, but with a lightness of touch that 
shows his heart is not in them. He has 
been but a ‘‘ hamal” himself, he thinks, 
lugging the trap about in the heat, and 
sitting for hours doing nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing. And I have bought so 
little in the bazars, and his commissions 
are so small. But then, as he reflects, is 
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he not the dragoman of dragomans, and 
might not future wayfarers be my inti- 
mate friends and his special prey? Sb 
he becomes doubly solicitous as the time 
draws near. Would effendi allow him 
to place a few pounds of grapes in the 
compartment, the road to Philippopolis is 
so dusty and the water is so bad? Had 
not the umbrella better go above, and the 
rugs on the other seat ? 

Last of all, with a certain tenderness 
that he knows will appeal to me, where 
will effendi permit him to place the dear 
old trap, my companion over so many 
thousand miles of travel? At my feet ? 
No; on the cushion beside me! 

The guard blows his whistle; the car- 
riage doors are locked. Yapouly—Dreco 
Yapouly, the reformed—leans outside. I 
move to the window for a parting word. 
After all, I may have misjudged him. 
He starts forward, and presses some cards 
into my hand. 

‘For your friends, effendi, when they 
want good dragoman.” 

I turn up their white faces. 

They are clean and newly printed, and 
bear this inscription: 





seiats 
| Isaac Isaacs, 


| Dragoman and Interpreter, 


Constantinople. 
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T is a great many years since Jenny 
Lind came to this country, but she 
died only two or three years ago. For 
nearly a generation she was. withdrawn 
from the public eye, she who for a time 
was the most attractive of public figures, 
and those who in this country remember- 
ed her, recalled so gracious a personality 
that they have always wished to see some 
authentic story of her life. The memoir 
which has now been published, with the 
consent and assistance of her husband, if 
not all that might be wished, tells that 
story until her departure for America. 
The book is called Jenny Lind the Artist, 
and proceeds upon the theory that her ca- 
reer as artist ended with her retirement 
from the operatic stage. This is a view 
to which no one will assent who recalls 
her visit to this country. If Jenny Lind 
singing in America was not an artist,then 
America hitherto has not heard an artist. 
Her personal impression was that of a 
rustic Hebe. The portrait by Magnus, 
taken in Berlin in 1846, which is engraved 
for this memoir, represents her as she is 
remembered by the youth of that time. 
Her aspect was radiant with vestal fresh- 
ness and spirit. She was herself the 
casta diva whom she invoked, and the 
heart of Endymion, as he heard the prayer 
from her lips, breathed it again to the 
priestess. The maidenly self-possession, 
a certain pathetic solitariness of nature 
which belongs to women of genius who 
are early thrown into associations not 
wholly congenial, the native loftiness 
which Matthew Arnold describes in his 
lyric— 
“T too have suffered, vet I know 
She is not cold, though she seems so; 
She is not cold, she is not light, 
But our ignobie souls lack might”— 
all this was apparent in this great sing- 
er, and it is no less so in the narrative 
of her life. The memoir of no other 
famous singer interests the reader so 
much and so deeply in the woman, nor 
do any of the other singers seem to be ar- 
tists in the same high sense. She cher- 
ished a religious reverence for the art of 
song. But although she was also an ac- 
tress of remarkable power, she never con- 
quered her repugnance to the stage, and 
left it in the very height of her dazzling 
triumph. 
Vou. LXXXIII.—No. 496.—60 
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The essential quality of the woman, 
her force of character and tranquil self- 
reliance, are finely illustrated in the cir- 
cumstances of her first departure from 
Sweden. At the age of nine she became 
a pupil at the opera in Stockholm, and 
year by year rose to the highest local dis- 
tinction, finally singing all the parts in 
the chief operas of the time as prima 
donna assoluta. When she was nineteen 
she was already known as the Swedish 
nightingale, and as a singer was the pride 
and joy of her country. But she was 
wholly unspoiled by adulation, and when 
she was about twenty years old a propo- 
sition was made to her for another year’s 
engagement, and she replied that she felt 
there was much she had yet to learn, and 
she would therefore go abroad for a year. 

She went with the Swedish minister to 
Paris, where Manuel Garcia lived—the 
brother, we believe, of Malibran and of 
Viardot Garcia, and the greatest teacher 
of singing in his time, compared by Jenny 
Lind’s biographer to Porpora in the eigh- 
teenth century, a teacher whom the read- 
ers of George Sand’s Consuelo know. 
Before reaching Paris, the young prima 
donna had exhausted her strength and 
wearied her voice by incessant toil, and 
it was probably injured by imperfect 
training. She sang one evening in the 
salon of Madame la Maréchale Soult, for 
the first time before Parisians, among 
whom was Garcia, who was not at all 
impressed by her. But she persisted in 
her purpose, and called upon Garcia to 
ask him to teach her. 

The master, not at all prepossessed, 
asked the singer who had enchanted Swe- 
den as the first of singers in the greatest 
parts to sing for him a famous scena from 
Lucia. He listened attentively, and when 
she had sung, said only: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, 
it is useless. You have no voice left.” 
The undismayed girl did not resent the 
remark as an accepted prima donna, nor 
turn scornfully away, nor dissolve in 
hysterics; but knowing that Garcia was 
the best of teachers, and feeling that he 
did not yet know her, she asked quietly 
what he would advise her todo. Garcia, 
doubtless impressed by the serenity of a 
lofty nature, told her not to sing a note 
for six weeks, and to use her voice at all 
as little as possible. Jenny Lind obeyed, 
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changed her lodgings, devoted the time 
to diligent study of the Italian and French 
languages, and at the end of the six weeks 
called upon Garcia. He gave her another 
task, listened carefully, and when she had 
ended, said that perhaps there was hope; 
he would try to restore her voice, but 
that she must change her method; and in 
ten months he had made her the finest 
singer in the world. 

Such was her occasional distrust of her- 
self, notwithstanding her singular self- 
knowledge and self-reliance, that when 
she first went to London, in the height of 
her renown, and all England was palpita- 
ting with anticipation, she sang one even- 
ing at Mrs. Grote’s, and again broke down. 
But Lablache, who knew her power, in- 
stantly seated himself at the piano, and 
singing some amusing Neapolitan songs, 
reassured her. Then her life-long friend 
Mendelssohn played, and Jenny Lind, 
fully recovering herself, crowned the en- 
chantment of the evening, and anticipa- 
ted in the drawing-room the prodigious 
triumph of her first appearance in London 
a few days later, on the 9th of May, 1847, 
amid such excitement as of its kind Lon- 
don had never known. 


These are glimpses of a career and 
character which reveal nothing surprising 
to those who knew Jenny Lind in this 


country. They are only what those who 
knew her would suppose. The book in 
which they are given is written in too 
constant a superlative strain, but that too 
is not surprising. When a friend, after 
hearing a rapturous account of California, 
asked the elder Agassiz to tell him the 
other side, Agassiz replied, with a smile, 
‘*There is no other side.” 

The comparative quality and excellence 
of singers and actors and orators cannot 
be precisely measured. They are all tra- 
ditions, except so far as speeches may be- 
come a part of literature, like Burke’s. 
But eloquence, like song, is only a recol- 
lection. The golden youth of the time 
when Jenny Lind cameand wove her spell 
of enchantment are grizzled now. They 
remember that when their enthusiasm 
bubbled from their lips, the grizzled youth 
of a still earlier day smiled superior, and 
said, ‘‘ Yes, but we saw Malibran.” 

Granted; but did Malibran or any other 
singer win as a woman such homage as is 
shown by this description of Jenny Lind’s 
departure from Liverpool for America? 
It was foreseen that a great popular dem- 
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onstration would take place, and by the 
advice of the authorities, to avoid a dan- 
gerous pressure, she went to the wharf at 
an early hour, and by ‘‘all manner of 
back streets,” and so to the steamer. The 
other passengers came off in due season : 
‘‘and when the sound of a gun booming 
across the water from the bows of the 
steamer announced that all was ready for 
departure, what was certainly a ‘great 
scene’ commenced. The immense float 
ing mass began to move, and, as if by 
magic, all the craft that had been playing 
about on the surface of the river formed 
into lines, and made a sort of procession. 
As the Atlantic steamed up from her 
moorings, past the Albert docks, she turned 
her head inshore, in the direction of the 
town, and slowly passed in front of the 
magnificent line of quays, amidst the en 
thusiastic shouts of thousands of human 
beings who lined the shore, not merely on 
the Liverpool side, but also along the 
Chesire coast, from Birkenhead onwards 
to the mouth of the great arm of thie sea. 
Salutes were fired from the shore, and 
were returned from the Atlantic, and 
the whole scene—such an army of craft 
of all sorts and kinds floating, with pen- 
nants flying; such a shouting; such a 
roaring of cannon; such a bright sun- 
light, which broke out suddenly as if to 
afford presage of fair weather—was really 
one of the most extraordinary sights we 
ever witnessed. Every eye was strained 
to get a sight of Jenny Lind. There the 
little woman stood on the paddle-box, 
with her arm in that of Captain West, 
and waving her handkerchief enthusiasti- 
sally in return for the greeting of the 
crowds who had assembled to witness her 
departure.” 


THE politics of the church have been 
always as bitter as those of the state. 
Wolsey and Richelieu were quite as ac- 
cessible to human passion as Henry VIII. 
or Louis XIII. John Calvin was not su- 
perior to it, and in our recent ecclesi- 
astical discussions feeling has been as per- 
fervid as it will be in the election cam 
paign of next year. When, therefore, a 
clerical gladiator, swallowing his emo 
tion, smoothing his hair, and restraining 
the remainder of wrath, says, ‘I judge no 
man,” what precisely does he mean? 

Why should he not judge a man? For 
what purpose is the faculty of judgment 
given to him? How, indeed, can he help 
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judging? Does he not judge Benedict 
Arnold? His mind acts involuntarily, 
and upon the presentation of certain proof 
he reaches certain conclusions. If he 
means only that he does not judge a man’s 
sincerity, although he differs from his 
conclusions, the remark is only imperti 
nent. For why should one man assume 
in matters of religious speculation to 
doubt the sincerity of another? If aman, 
for instance, should say that he did not 
doubt the sincerity of George Fox, what 
would he mean? He would mean that 
although George Fox was probably a good 
deal of a fool, he was not a rascal. 

The trouble with this remark is that it 
is as applicable to the sayer of it as to its 
subject. Ifa speaker in the Presbyterian 
Convention at Chicago had said, ‘‘I do 
not judge Dr. Briggs,” he would have 
taken a position of superiority to which 
the conditions of the controversy did not 
entitle him, for he would have meant, sub- 
stantially, ‘‘ Although I think him wrong, 
I do not say that he is dishonest.” But 
Dr. Briggs might, with equal reason, have 
answered: ‘‘I donot judge my critic. He 
is wrong, but I do not deny that he may 
be honest.” Nobody has any right to take 
this tone in discussing speculative ques- 
tions, because the force of the argument 
is not affected by the character of the ad- 
voeate. <A libertine or a thief or a forger 
may be a very much more learned scholar 
than Dr. Primrose, and upon a point of 
scholarship his opinion would be very 
much more valuable than that of the good 
vicar. 

Yet it is certain that we do judge the 
intellectual as well as the practical hon- 
esty of other men. In a great contro- 
versy, either in church or state, it is fool- 
ish as well as impertinent to say that we 
do not judge the contestants, because we 
do. There are certain public men whose 
expressed views we believe to be deter- 
mined by their estimate of their personal 
advantage. Their views, however, we 
may also hold, believing them to be true. 
The views, we think, are true, but they 
are not true to their advocate. He does 
not express them because he believes 
them, but because he believes the expres- 
sion of them will be profitable for him. 
This is what we believe of him, and there- 
fore inevitably we judge him. 

Whoever in the early summer followed 
with knowledge the discussion in the case 
of Dr. Briggs, judged him to be sincere or 


otherwise. It was highly impertinent to 
say so, because that was not the question 
involved. But it was also untrue to say 
so, because whoever said so did unques- 
tionably judge him. It is merely a La- 
odicean phrase. It comes from the sitters 
on the fence, from those who wish to be 
friends with all sides. It is also a patron- 
izing phrase, as it is generally used, and 
naturally exasperating to seekers of the 
truth. There is a shrug in the phrase, as 
if a man raised his eyebrows, his shoul- 
ders, and his open hands, saying, ‘‘I do 
not judge him,” meaning that he does 
judge him, but will not say so. Does any 
man say of another whom he believes to 
be both honest in act and right in opin- 
ion, ‘‘ I do not judge him”? 

Naturally the motives of a great body 
of men, like Congress, can be judged only 
as its members are individually known. 
It would be very absurd for any well-read 
man to say that he does not judge the 
Irish Parliament at the beginning of the 
century which adopted the plan of union 
with England. It is judged by the facts. 
There is no concealment; the votes were 
bought. Shall we say, with noble charity, 
that we do not judge Tweed or the boodle 
Aldermen? There is a cant of charity as 
of religion. We lately saw in a news- 
paper a statement that it did not condemn 
the action of a convention in making a 
certain decision because it judged no 
man. But if the mind of the paper had 
been spared up to that moment, it thought 
the decision good or bad, wise or unwise. 
That is to say, it had judged the action of 
the convention. Did that excellent news- 
paper suppose that its readers did not see 
that it condemned the decision? 

The famous exhortation to the mob 
would have been neatly rounded out with 
this deprecation, ‘‘ Don’t nail his ears to 
the pump, because I judge no man.” 


THE free and independent American is 
entitled to know everything. His con- 
sciousness of this prerogative is pleasantly 
illustrated in the story of the man who, 
sitting enthroned upon the back legs of 
his chair on the balcony of a Western ho- 
tel, arose and tore down the curtain im- 
provised from a sheet which a guest had 
drawn across the window of his room to 
screen the more intimate processes of his 
toilet, and to that amazed and indignant 
guest explained that he merely wanted to 
see what he was so darned private about. 
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The freeborn American declares his be- 
lief in light. A small gas-burner, sir, is 
the best modern police. Publicity is the 
greatest bulwark of our liberties. Just 
tell me, sir, if you please, for the half- 
million readers of the Daily Tom-Tom 
and Automatic Bugle-Blower, what you 
will have for dinner to-day. 

The business of the press is to turn on 
light. Ifthere be some peculiarly revolt- 
ing crime, some outrageous scandal, let 
us have no hushing up, no concealment, 
no darkness. The American people, sir, 
wish to know. If the affair be an ear bit- 
ten off in a drunken row or the theft of 
an old shoe, let us know all about it. Let 
the utmost details be ‘‘ written up.” Pro- 
vide us with the portraits and the biogra- 
phies of the thief, of the victim, and of 
everybody remotely concerned; also a 
photograph of the shoe, and the name of 
the maker, and the price paid, with a his- 
toric glance at the shoe industry. Amer- 
ican citizens, sir, are not to be treated like 
children. In this happy land vice may 
try to skulk, but a vigilant press, like a 
shrewd detective, will flash the light of 
publicity upon the offender, and scourge 
him as with a whip of lightning through 
an admonished and grateful world. If 
two ladies of Baxter Street, in their cups 
that inebriate, but not cheer, scratch each 
other's faces, a great people will know all 
about it in their morning newspaper, or 
will know the reason why. 

Undoubtedly; but even the fragrance 
of flowers may be sometimes excessive. 
Popular elections are essential to well- 
ordered liberty, but is it therefore neces- 
sary to elect char-women and messenger- 
boys? May not well-ordered liberty be 
better promoted by sometimes vesting the 
power of appointment in elective officers? 
In 1846 the State of New York adopted a 
constitution which greatly extended the 
range of elective offices. ‘‘ Yes,” said 
lately a careful student of public affairs, 
‘* and since 1846 there have been no states- 
men, but only politicians, in New York.” 
It was a hazardous remark. There is not 
a living politician who will not indignant- 
ly deny its truth. An able press will not 
spare such unpatriotic pessimism. The 
man who could be guilty of such a gibe 
at the eminent Blank, the distinguished 
Legion, and the unequalled Anonymous, 
merely ‘gives his own measure.” The 
alert guardian of our national and local 
fame turns on the keen light of types, 
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and lo! the traducer of his State is re- 
vealed-—a British dude, in the pay of the 
Cobden Club. 

But now that the Fourth of July is 
passed, and that the next holiday is only 
Labor Day, whose demands are of anothi- 
er kind, might we not consider whether 
there may not sometimes be too much 
publicity, as there is sometimes too much 
election or too much fragrance? Light 
is altogether admirable, and, as a detec- 
tive, incomparable. The police of the 
gas-burner is one of the felicities of mod- 
ern civilization. But the lines of Gray 
are still worth pondering, even in the 
sanctum of the Automatic Bugle- Blower, 

“He saw, but, blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night.” 


Is not the right of A to the invisibility 
of the more intimate processes of his toi- 
let quite as unquestionable as that of B 
to know what A is so darned private 
about? Or, again, if it be the business of 
the reporter in the interest of the press 
to ask even the most distinguished of his 
fellow-citizens what he will have for din 
ner, is it not equally the business of tle 
citizen in the interest of civilized society 
to persist in the declaration that it is none 
of the press’s business? 

General Slocum, in his oration at the 
annual meeting of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, said that the most difficult question 
for a government like ours in time of war 
is the proper treatment of the press by the 
army and the government. He said that 
during the civil war a correspondent of 
an important paper, in Sherman’s camp, 
sent for publication everything that he 
could learn of Sherman’s strength, of his 
contemplated movements, of the feelings 
of the soldiers and officers; indeed every 
secret that he could ascertain, together 
with abuse of Sherman. When the Gen- 
eral remonstrated, the correspondent re- 
plied that the newspaper men were a fra- 
ternity, and would write down any man 
who stood in their way. 

Sherman’s answer may be surmised: 
‘*And I belong to a fraternity that can 
put down at least one newspaper man.” 
Thereupon he blew out the detective’s 
lantern, and turned down the gas jet 
which was merely lighting burglars to 
accomplish their work. He told the cor- 
respondent to leave the camp, and added 
that if he caught him within his lines 
again he would hang him. And the cor- 









respondent knew Sherman to be a man of 
his word. 

It would have been a feeble reply to 
Sherman that the American people had a 
right to know everything that the corre- 
spondent could ascertain. They had not 
a right to know Sherman’s exact force, 
plan, and situation if the condition of the 
knowledge was its communication to the 
enemy, and it was Sherman’s duty to pre- 
vent the publication of any knowledge 
that in his judgment would injure the 
cause of the American people. The phil- 
osophie Cuttle would find the bearings of 
this anecdote in its general application. 
The press, an army of which this Maga- 
zine is an humble private, possesses im 
mense power. But its exercise, like that 
of all great human powers, is to be subject 
to reason and common-sense. 

Light is an effective police, but it is as 
indispensable to the thief as to the officer. 
Every incident is not news, in the only 
true sense, namely, its value to the public 
welfare; and all proper news is of relative 
importance, and is therefore to be treated 
with due regard to proportion. For the 
press to use an important incident to 
gratify morbid curiosity and to stimulate 
passion may be profitable, but it is a 
monstrous abuse of power. To do it un- 
der a pretext of the right of the American 
people to know everything, and of turn- 
ing on the light to promote the public 
welfare, is only to make money under 
false pretences. 

Free speech, a free press, and free men 
are the battle cries of modern liberty and 
civilization. Nobody has raised these 
eries more effectively than the American. 
But, although it is apparently often for- 
gotten, the American who believes in light 
and liberty is not a fool, and does not 
demand light in the photographer's op- 
erating-room, nor liberty to betray what 
should not be told. 


Lovers of music are apt to feel that 
those who have no ear for it are a sep- 
arate and peculiar class, as if mankind 
were divided into two parts—those who 
have an ear for music, and those who 
have not. But these divisions extend into 
every interest and in every direction. 
Mankind is also divided into those who 
have a taste for poetry, and tlrose who 
have not; an eye for color, and the lack 
of it. Happily we can all commiserate 
each other. But, nevertheless, who does 
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not pity the man who takes no pleasure 
in that song of songs, which is not Solo- 
mon’s but Shakespeare's, 
“Take, oh take, those lips away 
Which so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn”; 


or pity equally the ear, unconscious of its 
bereavement, which is untouched by Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘ Voichi sapete,” or ‘*‘ Deh, vieni non 
tardar”’? 

The delight in Mozart’s music is kin- 
dred to that in Raphael's painting. It is 
not that they were both young men, but 
that there is a similar quality of nameless 
grace, freshness, refinement, and symme- 
try in the impression of the work. Who- 
ever is not susceptible to music naturally 
supposes that it is all alike, as the untrain- 
ed palate of the good prohibitionist is in- 
capable of the delicate discrimination be- 
tween Johannisberger of the gold seal and 
Lafitte of—the best year. It is all wine, 
and anathema maranatha. The manner 
of the great composer is as pronounced in 
music as in poetry. A musical strain or 
phrase is as individually characteristic as 
a Style in verse. The quality that we call 
Shakespearian or Miltonic is not more 
distinctive than that of Mozart or Beet- 
hoven. Scott and Moore are not more 
different than Weber and Rossini, who 
were of the same time. 

A great deal of music is very familiar, 
like snatches of verse, but cannot at once 
be traced to the composer; and it is de- 
lightful when you ‘treasure in secret 
some long fine hair,” suddenly to discover 
that it was conveyed from Una’s peerless 
head. No composer is fuller of these 
charming surprises than Mozart. When 
Thomas, in the day of the ‘‘ American 
opera,” produced the Zauberfléte, many a 
lover of music knew at last what the birds 
were that filled his humming hours with 
melody. And if he have not heard the 
Nozze di Figaro, the same series of happy 
surprises awaits him. 

Hearing the melodies of either of these 
works, and the Don Giovanni, which 
holds the stage much more securely, the 
wonder is that in a community which the 
German taste dominates the operas of 
Mozart are not oftener produced. Is his 
music old-fashioned? But is Raphael old- 
fashioned, or Burns? or are the ballads 
which Professor Child is editing and pub- 
lishing for all time old-fashioned? When 
Jenny Lind sang “‘ Deh, vieni,” or Staudig! 
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or Karl Formes ‘‘In diesen heiligen Hal- 
len,” was not the pleasure as pure as in 
looking at the Sistine Madonna, or in 
reading ‘‘ Although thou maun never be 
mine”? There is no fashion or time or 
country in that song of songs, 
“ And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn.” 

There may be no fashion, you say, but 
there is the fact, and you ask whether 
the operas would not be played if the 
public would come to hear. 

There is no convenient reply. If Lear 
were as popularly attractive as Wang, 
probably it would be played as often. 
Yet, again, would it? For who would 
play it? The same questiori, however, 
cannot be asked of Mozart’s music, be- 
cause it can be played, and perhaps more 
richly and effectively than Mozart ever 
heard it. The law is universal, then? 
Our great- grandmothers’ great -grandfa- 
thers’ grandparents read Richardson’s 
novels with infinite relish, and Pamela 


Ghitar’s 


N interesting phase of fiction, at pre- 

L\ sent, is the material prosperity of 
the short story, which seems to have fol- 
lowed its artistic excellence among us 
with uncommon obedience to a law that 
ought always to prevail. Until of late 
the publisher has been able to say to the 
author dazzled and perhaps deceived by 
his magazine success with short stories, 
and fondly intending to make a book of 
them, ‘‘ Yes. But collections of short sto- 
ries don’t sell. The public won't have 
them. Idon’t know why; but it won't.” 
This was never quite true of the short 
stories of Mr. Bret Harte, or of Miss Sarah 
O. Jewett, or of Mr. Aldrich; but it was 
too true of the short stories of most other 
writers. For some reason or for none, 
the very people who liked an author's 
short stories in the magazine, could not 
bear them, or would not buy them, when 
he put several of them together in a vol- 
ume. They then became obnoxious, or 
at least undesirable; somewhat as human 
beings, agreeable enough as long as they 
are singly domiciled in one’s block, be- 
come a positive detriment to the neighbor- 
hood when gathered together in a boarding- 
house. A novel not half so good by the 
same author would formerly outsell his 
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and Clarissa, Lovelace and Sir Charles, 
filled the stage of the hour. A centu- 
ry later, the Antiquary, Ivanhoe, Jeanie 
Deans, had pushed them off. They yielded 
to Pickwick and Nickleby, Becky Sharp 
and the Newcomes. And they in turn are 
making for the wings. Is’ the rule, then, 
exeunt omnes ? 

No; the Antiquary and Jeanie Deans 
are not less permanent figures in litera- 
ture because they are not the figures 
of the hour. Plato and Aristotle are 
not popular authors. But they survive. 
Shakespeare is not often played. But he 
remains. Seldom is an opera of Mozart 
sung. But every lover of music knows 
the enduring spell of his song. And 


never more than when, seated by the 
piano, it is touched by fingers that sing, 
and, like the unfading stars that come out 
one by one in the summer evening hea- 
ven, the melodies of the old master who 
was always young ripple with immortal 
freshness upon the happy ear. 


Study. 


collection of short stories five times over 
Perhaps it would still outsell the stories; 
we rather think it would; but not in that 
proportion. The hour of the short story 
in book form has struck, apparently; for 
with all our love and veneration for pub- 
lishers, we have never regarded them as 
martyrs to literature, and we do not be- 
lieve they would now be issuing so many 
volumes of short stories if these volumes 
did not pay. Publishers, with all their 
virtues, are as distinctly made a little 
lower than the angels as any class of 
mortals we know. They are, in fact, a 
tentative and timid kind, never quite 
happy except in full view of the main 
chance; and just at this moment this 
chance seems to wear the diversified ph ys- 
iognomy of the collected short stories. 
We do not know how it has happened; 
we should not at all undertake to say; 
but it is probably attributable to a num- 
ber of causes. It may be thé prodigious 
popularity of Mr. Kipling which has bro- 
ken down all prejudices against the 
forin of his suecess. The vogue that 
Maupassant’s tales in the original or in 
versions have enjoyed may have had 
something to do with it. Possibly the 
critical recognition of the American su- 
premacy in this sort has helped. But 





however it has come about, it is certain 
that the result has come, and the publish- 
ers are fearlessly adventuring volumes of 
short stories on every hand; and not only 
short stories by authors of established 
repute, but by new writers, who would 
certainly not have found this way to the 
public some time ago. 

The change by no means indicates that 
the pleasure in large fiction is dying out. 
This remains of as ample gorge as ever. 
But it does mean that a quite reasonless 
reluctance has given way; and that a 
young writer can now hope to come under 
the fire of criticism much sooner than be- 
fore. This may not be altogether a bless- 
ing; it has its penalties inherent in the de- 
fective nature of criticism, or the critics; 
but undoubtedly it gives the young author 
definition and fixity in the reader's know- 
ledge. Itenables him tocontinue a short- 
story writer if he likes; or it prepares the 
public not to be surprised at him if he 
turns out a novelist. 


IT. 

These are advantages, and we must not 
be impatient of any writer who continues 
a short-story writer when he might freely 
become a novelist. Now that a writer 
can profitably do so, he may prefer to grow 
his fiction on the dwarf stock; he may 
plausibly contend that this was the origi- 
nal stock, and that the novella was a short 
story many ages before its name was ap- 
propriated by the standard variety, the 
duodecimo American, or the three -vol- 
ume English; that Boccaccio was a 
world - wide celebrity five centuries be- 
fore George Eliot was known to be a wo- 
man. To be sure, we might come back at 
him with the Greek romancers; we might 
ask him what he had to say to the inter- 
minable tales of Heliodorus and Longus, 
and the rest; and then not let him say. 

But no such controversy is necessary 
to the enjoyment of the half-dozen vol- 
umes of short stories at hand, and we 
gladly postpone it till we have nothing 
to talk about. At present we have only 
too much to talk about in a book so ro- 
bust and terribly serious as Mr. Hamlin 
Garland’s volume called Main- Travelled 
Roads. That is what they call the high- 
ways in the part of the West that Mr. 
Garland comes from and writes about; 
and these stories are full of the bitter and 
burning dust, the foul and trampled slush 
of the common avenues of life: the life 
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of the men who hopelessly and cheerless- 
ly make the wealth that enriches the alien 
and the idler, and impoverishes the pro- 
ducer. If any one is still at a loss to ac- 
count for that uprising of the farmers in 
the West, which is the translation of the 
Peasants’ War into modern and republi 
can terms, let him read Main-Travelled 
Roads and he will begin to understand, 
unless, indeed, Mr. Garland is painting 
the exceptional rather than the average. 
The stories are full of those gaunt, grim, 
sordid, pathetic, ferocious figures, whom 
our satirists find so easy to caricature as 
Hayseeds, and whose blind groping for 
fairer conditions is so grotesque to the 
newspapers and so menacing to the pol- 
iticians. They feel that something is 
wrong, and they know that the wrong is 
not theirs. The type caught in Mr. Gar- 
land’s book is not pretty; it is ugly and of- 
ten ridiculous; but it is heart-breaking in 
its rudedespair. Thestory of a farm mort- 
gage as it is told in the powerful sketch 
‘* Under the Lion’s Paw” is a lesson in po- 
litical economy, as well as a tragedy of 
the darkest cast. ‘‘The Return of the 
Private ’ is a satire of the keenest edge, 
as well as a tender and mournful idy! of 
the unknown soldier who comes back af- 
ter the war with no blare of welcoming 
trumpets or flash of streaming flags, but 
foot-sore, heart-sore, with no stake in the 
country he has helped to make safe and 
rich but the poor man’s chance to snatch 
an uncertain subsistence from the furrows 
he left for the battle-field. ‘‘Up the 
Coulé,” however, is the story which most 
pitilessly of all accuses our vaunted con- 
ditions, wherein every man has the chance 
to rise above his brother and make him- 
self richer than his fellows. It shows us 
once for all what the risen man may be, 
and portrays in his good-natured selfish- 
ness and indifference that favurite ideal of 
oursystem. The successful brother comes 
back to the old farmstead, prosperous, 
handsome, well dressed, and full of pat- 
ronizing sentiment for his boyhood days 
there, and he cannot understand why his 
brother, whom hard work and corroding 
mortgages have eaten all the joy out of, 
gives him a grudging and surly welcome. 
It is a tremendous situation, and it is the 
allegory of the whole world’s civilization : 
the upper dog and the under dog are 
every where, and the under dog nowhere 
likes it. 

But the allegorical effects are not the 
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primary intent of Mr. Garland’s work: it 
is a work of art, first of all, and we think 
of fine art; though the material will 
strike many gentilities as coarse and com- 
In one of the stories, ‘‘ Among the 
Corn Rows,” there is a good deal of burly, 
broad-shouldered humor of a fresh and 
native kind; in ‘‘ Mrs, Ripley’s Trip” is a 
delicate touch, like that of Miss Wilkins; 
but Mr. Garland’s touches are his own, 
here and elsewhere. He has a certain 
harshness and bluntness, an indifference 
to the more delicate charms of style; and 
he has still to learn that though the this- 
tle is full of an unrecognized poetry, the 
rose has .a poetry too, that even over- 
praise cannot spoil. But he has a fine 
courage to leave a fact with the reader, 
ungarnished and unvarnished, which is 
almost the rarest trait in an Anglo-Saxon 
writer, so infantile and feeble is the cus- 
tom of our art; and this attains tragical 
sublimity in the opening sketch, ‘‘A 
Branch Road,” where the lover who has 
quarrelled with his betrothed comes back 
to find her mismated and miserable, such 
a farm wife as Mr. Garland has alone 
dared to draw, and tempts the broken- 
hearted drudge away from her loveless 
home. It is all morally wrong, but the 
author leayes you to say that yourself. 
He knows that his business was with 
those two people, their passions and their 
probabilities., He shows them such as 
the newspapers know them. 


mon. 


II. 


Such as the newspapers know them are 
many characters in Mr. R. H. Davis's 
rapid and graphic sketch of ‘‘ Gallegher,” 
which lends its name to his volume of 
and studies. It is an excellent 
piece of work, in which the journalistic 
types are admirably ascertained, and the 
strong material is fitly subordinated to 
the interest of the treatment of persons 
and circumstances. He knows that the 
important thing is the character of the 
office-boy Gallegher, and not the inei- 
dents that develop it; and it is much in 
the writer’s favor that with a pen so facile, 
and a public so cheaply amused as ours, 
he keeps himself well in hand, and re- 
members that the merit of a story is in 
the art of the telling. He does this, 
and respects himself even when his 
readers mostly would not care to have 
him respect them. We do not say that 
he has altogether freed himself from the 


stories 
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bonds of romanticistic superstition, and 
does not sometimes portray the thing less as 
itis than as he thinks his reader would like 
it to be; but he gives abundant evidence 
of the artistic conscience which no gentle 
man should be without. Literature is 
still first with him; but he loves the look 
of life, and he cannot be patient to see 
it through print, or to seek in it those 
poses and expressions which literature 
has already appropriated. In some of 
his slighter sketches, such as those rela- 
ting to the amiable swell Van Bibber, we 
find qualities that almost inspire us to 
prophesy, and which certainly enable us 
to congratulate a vivid talent upon its 
performance. This, perhaps, is better 
than to talk of its promise; and there is 
really so much substance of things done 
in Mr. Davis’s book that we have no occa- 
sion to draw upon his future in praising 
him. At all times he suggests the pre- 
sence of a fine humanity in his thought, 
without which there cannot be the finest 
art in our time. What we could desire 
this brilliant writer, if we had our wish- 
ing-cap on, would be a perfect uncon- 
sciousness of his reader's presence, and 
an entire willingness to trust others with 
his facts as simply as providence confided 
them to him. This is difficult, but it is 
the first thing to be desired. 


IV. 


It is what we should like to urge even 
more strenuously upon the author of Flute 


and Violin, and other Kentucky Tales 
and Romances. The gods do not often 
deal so handsomely by a mortal as they 
did by Mr. James Lane Allen in putting 
such material as ‘‘ King Solomon of Ken- 
tucky” in his hands, and he has not shown 
himself insensible of the value of their 
gift. His error is in the other direction; 
he is but too anxious the reader should 
know its value. But this aside, his work, 
of a finish now slightly archaic, gives val- 
ue to it. Those local physiognomies and 
accents are delightfully caught; it is all 
very Southern, and nicely differentiated 
in its Kentucky Southernness from the 
like meridional character in Virginian or 
Louisianian life. What Mr. Johnson, of 
the Dukesborough Tales, has done for 
Georgia, Mr. Allen has done for Kentucky, 
and if Mr. Allen has been too literary in 
the doing, that is a mistake which may 
hereafter be corrected with a little thought. 
When from time to time he breaks a pane 












in his library window, he lets in voices 
and odors that entrance the soul with the 
sense of a new world. This is true not 
only in regard to the case of the white 
vagrant, King Solomon, who is bid off at 
sheriff's sale by the free negress, but it is 
still more eminently true of the beautiful 
ind touching sketch, ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of 
Kentucky.” One is white and has been 
master, and the other is black and has 
been slave; but both are gentlemen, and 
at heart they are brothers and equals. 
There is no sentimentality in the tender- 
ness with which they are portrayed; and 
there is prevalent that note of newness 
which Mr. Henry James hails so gladly 
in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s work. 
Vi 

The resolute introduction to the volume 
of stories by this writer called Mine Own 
People is largely Mr. James’s word to 
the unconverted. It is admirable criti- 
cism, like all the criticism he writes; 
and if Mr. Kipling had done no more 
than make such a friend, such a lover, 
he might well feel himself a most success- 
ful man; the thing is not done every day. 
Several of the sketches in the present vol- 
ume have been printed before. We are 
glad to find among them that study of con- 
trasted authorship and soldiership called 
‘‘A Conference of the Powers,” which we 
have praised already, as an instance of 
the closer and finer work Mr. Kipling is 
able todo. Here are also ‘‘ The Courting 
of Dinah Shadd” and ‘‘The Incarnation of 
Krishna Mulvaney,” both of his more ob- 
streperous note; and here in ‘‘ Bimi,” the 
homicidal ape, and ‘‘ Moti Guj,” the ec- 
centric elephant, we have two curious- 
ly subtle studies of beast life, in which 
the author seems fairly to have penetrated 
the realm of lower consciousness, and to 
have understood the inarticulate moods of 
the brutes we calldumb. ‘‘The Man who 
Was” and ‘‘ At the End of the Passage ” 
are proofs of the singular imaginative 
force which perhaps gives Mr. Kipling his 
longest reach, if not his deepest hold. The 
book, in fine, represents him well; and 
either because we have become used, or 
the fact is so, we find it less noisy, less 
cockahoop, than other collections from 
his pen. At the worst, it is never dull; 
and in the light of Mr. James’s generous 
appreciation, its best points turn them- 
selves to the light, and shine with a brill- 
iancy that provokes the interest anew. 
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Un-English, we should say his work 
was in spirit and matter. No man of 
English blood, who had not mainly spent 
his life out of England, could have ar- 
rived at Mr. Kipling’s comprehension of 
strange peoples. He is American in this 
sympathy of his; we are almost of a 
mind to claim his bad qualities; but we 
will stop short of that. He is intensely 
modern, conscious, and nervous; an in- 
terplanetary space seems to separate his 
mood and ours from that of the mid- 
insular English world where Mr. Thomas 
Hardy found his Group of Noble Dames. 
We know that these last-century ladies 
are of our race and language; but if any 
one desires a psychological exercise of the 
most intimate and interesting kind, we 
advise the American reader of Mr. Hardy's 
delightful tales to make a study of their 
heroines in the lightof his own Puritanized 
conscience. He may have long given up 
being guided by it himself, but it will 
serve him as a measure of the morality 
of a world never refined by a closely in- 
dividualized religion. 

These noble dames have the frank in- 
difference of beautiful pagans where their 
passions are concerned. Their caste, as 
Mr. Grant Allen has pointed out, is a sav- 
age survival; and still finds its pleasure 
in the barbarous sports of the chase, and 
in games of chance; and perhaps they are 
unmoral in virtue of being aristocrats. 
3ut it is apparently not altogether a mat- 
ter of caste. Time and place have much 
to do with the type of easy-going self-will 
embodied in all of them. In their life 
dutiolatry is unknown; they do not tor- 
ment themselves with any problem but 
that of getting the man they want on 
such terms as they must. The questions 
that wear modern heroines to a thread are 
strange to them; when they suffer it is 
from self-indulgence, not from self-re- 
proach; and they live mostly to a good 
old age after becoming mothers of large 
families of children. They have in all a 
sort of peasant simplicity; and they are 
not in manners or morals what an Amer- 
ican woman with self-righteous self- 
consciousness would call ‘‘ladies.” But 
they are very charming, in a way; and 
certainly very appreciably human in the 
pictures Mr. Hardy has drawn of them, 
with an art which has not at least obvious- 
ly concerned itself with theirsouls. It is 
to us always a delightful art; we have 
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often joyfully praised it, and we do not 
know that it has ever shown itself finer 
than in the perfect relief, the absolute 
verity, it has given to A Group of Noble 
Dames. 

VIL. 

The heroine of Miss Fanny Murfree’s 
Felicia is not the ideal contrast to these 
ladies we could find in our fiction, but she 
will serve the purpose of any one who likes 
to pursue the line of inquiry which we 
have suggested. But it would be a pity 
not to know her for other reasons. She 
is most truthfully, simply, and accurately 
studied, and the situation is given with 
rare distinctness. It is briefly that of a 


society girl (as society goes in a Western 
city) who leaves her paternal home of re- 
stricted ideals and sympathies to share the 
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wandering life of her husband, a success- 
ful opera-singer. He is good and faithful, 
but his heart is in his work, for which he 
has great gifts. She tries to see his art as 
he does, and to conform her life to his; but 
she cannot, and this forms their tragedy. 
Nothing could exceed the quiet skill wit! 
which their several limitations are indi 
rated; it is a war not so much of temper 
aments as of ideals. The histrionie world 
and its people are excellently treated, with 
a justice at once large and fine; and the 
world of dull bourgeois respectability 
which has cast the heroine off is not cari- 
catured. In fact the whole story is ex- 
tremely well managed, and is wrought out 
with a delicate sense of proportion, ard 
an insight from which we may hope still 
greater things. 


Manthly Record of Current Cents. 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 15th of July.— 

JF On the 17th of June the Republicans of Ohio 
nominated William McKinley, Jun., for Governor. 

The Democrats of Iowa, on the 24th of June, re- 
nominated Horace Boies for Governor. On the Ist of 
July the Republicans nominated Hiram C. Wheeler. 

A statement made June 23d by Commissioner 
Raum, of the United States Pension Office, showed 
that since July 1, 1861, the aggregate amount of 
pensions paid to soldiers of the civil war, the Mexi- 
can war, the war of 1812, and the Revolutionary war, 
or to their widows and children, was $1,284,716,000, 
being an average of $42,457,200 a year. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Trea- 
sury Department, on the 30th of June, made a spe- 
cial report of the immigration into the United States 
from 1820 to 1890. The total number of arrivals 
of immigrants within the seventy years thus report- 
ed was 15,641,688. The arrivals of each national- 
ity were as follows: Germany, 4,551,719; Ireland, 
8,501,683; England, 2,460,034; British North Amer- 
ican possessions, 1,029,083; Norway and Sweden, 
943,330; Austria-Hungary, 464,435 ; Italy, 414,513 ; 
France, 370,162; Russia and Poland, 396,353 ; Scot- 
land, 329,192; China, 292,578; Switzerland, 174,333 ; 
Denmark, 146,237 ; all other countries, 606,006. Of 
the arrivals during the past ten years, 3,205,911, or 
61.1 per cent., were males, and 2,040,702, or 38.9 
per cent., were females. 

On the lst of July the Weather Bureau was 
transferred from the War Department to the Agri- 
cultural Department. Professor Mark W. Harring- 
ton, of the University of Michigan, was appointed 
its chief. 

The International Copyright Law became opera- 
tive on the Ist of July,and by proclamation of the 
President the provisions of the act were extended 
to citizens of Belgium, France, Great Britain, and 
Switzerland, 

The civil war in Chili continued. The insurgent 
army occupied Huasco, and there was some severe 
fighting at other points, but no material advantage 
seemed to be gained by either party.—On the 17th 


of June the Chilian House of Deputies authorized 
a forced loan of $20,000,000, and all the gold and 
silver in the Treasury was sold at auction.—On the 
27th an election was held in the provinces which 
remained under the government’s control, and Clau 
dio Vicufia was chosen to succeed Sefior Balmaceda 
as President of the republic—On the 28th a new 
cabinet was formed, with Don Julio Banados Espi 
nosa as Premier. 

Full returns of the new census in Ireland correct 
the errors of the earlier cable reports. The total pop- 
ulation of the island in 1891 was 4,706,162, of which 
2,317,076 were males and 2,389,086 females. A steady 
decrease during fifty years is shown as follows : 

Population 
. 8,196,527 
6,574,278 
5,798,967 


Population. 
- 5,412,377 
5,174,836 
4,706, 162 


BOS1 ...... 1871. 


1861 

It was announced, June 20th, that a great cus- 

toms league had been formed by Germany, Austria- 

Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland. The triple alli- 

ance, or dreibund, of Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
was renewed for a term of six years. 


DISASTERS. 


July 3d.—In an accident on the Erie Railroad 
near Ravenna, Ohio, nineteen persons were killed. 

July 4th.—In an accident on the Kanawha and 
Michigan road, in West Virginia, fourteen per- 
sons were killed and more than fifty injured, 

July 5th.—By the capsizing of a pontoon bridge 
over the Aar River eighteen Swiss soldiers were 
drowned. 

July 6th—A tornado caused much damage at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Ten convicts in the State 
penitentiary were killed and more than thirty others 
were injured.—The steamer Dunholme collided with 
the steamer Kinloch in the English Channel and 
was sunk. Seventeen persons were drowned. 


OBITUARY. 


July 4th.—At Bangor, Maine, Hannibal Hamlin 
ex-Senator, and Vice-President of the United States 
1861-5, aged eighty-one years. 





Chitur’s 


E have not by any means 

got to the bottom of 
Realism. It matters very little 
what the novelists and critics 
say about it—what it is and 
what it is not: the attitude of 
society towards it is the impor- 
tant thing. Even if the critic 
could prove that nature and 
art are the same thing,and that 
the fiction which is Real is only 
a copy of nature, or if another 
should prove that Reality is 
only to be found in the Ideal, 
little would be gained. Liter- 
ature is well enough in its 
place, art is an agreeable pas- 
time, and it is right that so- 
ciety should take up either 
in seasons when lawn-tennis and polo are 
impracticable and afternoon teas become 
flavorless; but the question that society is 
or should be interested in is whether the 
young woman of the future —upon whose 
formation all our social hopes depend—is 
going to shape herself by a Realistic or an 
Ideal standard. It should be said in paren- 
thesis that the young woman of the passing 
period has inclined towards Realism in man- 
ner and speech, if not in dress, affecting a sort 


of frank return to the easy-going ways of 


nature itself, even to the adoption of the 
language of the stock exchange, the race- 
course, and the clubs—an offering of herself 
on the aitar of good-fellowship, with the view, 
no doubt, of making life more agreeable to the 
opposite sex, forgetting the fact that men 
fall in love always, or used to in the days 
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when they could afford that luxury, with an 
ideal woman, or if not with an ideal woman, 
with one whom they idealize. And at this 
same time the world is full of doubts and 
questionings as to whether marriage is a fail- 
ure. Have these questionings anything to do 
with the increasing Realism of women, and a 
consequent loss of ideals ? 

Of course the reader sees that the difficulty 
in considering this subject is whether woman 
is to be estimated as a work of nature or of 
art. And here comes in the everlasting ques- 
tion of what is the highest beauty, and what 
is most to be desired. The Greek artists, it 
seems to be well established, never used a 
model, as our artists almost invariably do, in 
their plastic and pictorial creations. The an- 
tique Greek statues, or their copies, which 
give us the highest conceptions of feminine , 
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charm and manly beauty, were made after no 
woman, or man born of woman, but were crea- 
tions of the ideal raised to the highest con- 
ception by the passionate love and long study 
of nature, but never by faithful copying of it. 
The Romans copied the Greek art. The Greek 
in his best days created the ideal figure, which 
we love to accept as nature. Generation after 
generation the Greek learned to draw and 
learned to observe, until he was able to trans- 
mute his knowledge into the forms of grace 
and beauty which satisfy us as nature at her 
best; just as the novelist trains all his powers 
by the observation of life until he is able to 
transmute all the raw material into a creation 
of fiction which satisfies us. We may be sure 
that if the Greek artist had employed the ser- 
vice of models in his studio, his art would have 
been merely a passing phase in human his- 
tory. But as it is, the world has ever since 
been in love with his ideal woman, and still 
believes in her possibility. 

Now the young woman of to-day should 
not be deceived into the notion of a prefer- 
able Realistic development because the novel- 
ist of to-day gets her to sit to him as his 
model. This may be no certain indication 
that she is either good art or good nature. 
Indeed she may be quite drifting away from 
the ideal that a woman ought to aim at if we 
are to have a society that is not always tend- 
ing into a realistic vulgarity and commonplace. 
It is perfectly true that a woman is her own 
excuse for being, and in a way she is doing 
enough for the world by simply being a wo- 
man. It is difficult to rouse her to any sense 
of her duty as a standard of aspiration. And 
it is difficult to explain exactly what it is that 
she isto do. Ifshe asks if she is expected to 
be a model woman, the reply must be that the 
world does not much hanker after what is 
valled the “model woman.” It seems to be 
more a matter of tendency than anything else. 
Is she sagging towards Realism or rising tow- 
ards Idealism? Is she content to be the wo- 
man that some of the novelists, and some of 
the painters also, say she is, or would she pre- 
fer to approach that ideal which all the world 
loves? It is a question of standards. 

It is natural that ir these days, when the 
approved gospel is that it is better to be dead 
than not to be Real, society should try to ap- 
proach nature by the way of the materialis- 
tically ignoble, and even go such a pace of 
Realism as literature finds it difficult to keep 
up with; but it is doubtful ifthe young wo- 
man will get around to any desirable state of 
nature by this route. We may not be able to 
explain why servile imitation of nature de- 
grades art and degrades woman, but both de- 
teriorate without an ideal so high that there 
is no earthly model for it. 

Would you like to marry, perhaps, a Greek 
statue? says the justly contemptuous critic. 

Not at all, at least not a Roman copy of 
one. But it would be better to marry a wo- 
man who would rather be like a Greek statue 
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than like some of these figures, without even 

an idea for clothing, which are lying about on 

green banks in our spring exhibitions, 
CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. 


A NICE “DERANGEMENT OF EPITAPHS.” 

“WHAT'S in a name?” quoth Gentle Will; 
and sure enough, what is? 

A gentleman was passing along Park Ave 
nue, New York, and noticing a fine building 
which was new to him, inquired of a neigh- 
boring policeman what it was. 

“That,” replied the intelligent officer, with 
the pride of conscious superiority, “is the 
Prisbytarian Thayological Thayeter.” 


A COMPLETE CURE. 

WHEN Colonel Brackett was in command at 
Whipple Barracks in 1884, there was an ad- 
mirer of his named Sidney, who used to give 
him considerable uneasiness by his attentions. 
One day while the Colonel was walking out 
he met Sidney, and accosted him. 

“Well, Sidney,” said he, “I see you are able 
to get about. I heard you were quite sick.” 

“No,” said Sidney; “but Sam Penrose says 
my jaw is looser than common.” 

“That’s it. I knew there was something 
the matter. You have got the Vox Populi.” 

“Is it dangerous ?” queried Sidney. 

“Well, not very, if taken in time.” 

“What had I better do?” 

“You go and see a doctor at once.” 

And away went Sidney to find a doctor, and 
having found one, told him what the Colonel 
had said, upon which the doctor looked very 
wise, and remarked that there was no great 
danger unless it reached his Vox Dei. 

“Can you give me something for it?” in- 
quired Sidney. 

“Ob yes,” answered the doctor. “Here is a 
Lex Talionis which will cure you,” and handing 
Sidney a good dose of medicine, he sent him 
on his way rejoicing. 


REASONABLE. 

AT the last term of the Butler County (Kan- 
sas) District Court a young law student made 
application to Judge Leland to be admitted to 
practice. The Judge appointed a committee 
of three to examine him, which is usual in such 
vases. The student passed the examination, and 
was duly declared a full-fledged lawyer, to the 
surprise of some of the older members of the 
bar. 

“How was it?” asked one of these. 

“Well,” replied one of thé examining com- 
mittee, “we asked him about two hundred 
qnestions, and he answered every one of them 
truthfully.” 

“How was that?” queried the older member. 

“He simply answered by saying ‘he didn’t 
know,’ and he told the truth every time. As 
truthful*lawyers are very scarce in this dis- 
trict, we concluded it would be a good thing 
to admit him, even if he didn’t know any law.” 
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ASIDES. 


A DOUBLE PLAY BY OUR DRAMATIC CLUB. 


[The stage in the back parlor. Lord Montressor 
(Harry Jones) and Bess Barberry (Miss Smith) 
in the middle of Act First and a great deal of per- 
ple xity, videlicet. 

Bess. Oh, my lord, you know not what you say! 
( Wait, I'm not half done yet!) A poor village maid 
(why don’t you fake my hand ?) cannot hope to win 
the love of one s0—so (mercy me ! what comes next /) 
—so— 

Tae Prompter. So exalted in rank. ( You've left 
out two lines.) 

Brss. So exalted in rank (well, it can’t be helped 
now) as yourself, (Don’t forget my cue this time.) 

Lorp M. (J won’t, Miss Smith.) Oh, Bess, my 
girl, the adoration I feel (do J kneel yet ?) for your 
charms (you ought to be sitting down) makes me 
consider nothing save the dictates of— 

Tue Promprer. (7urn around ; you've got your 
back to the audience.) , 

Lorp M. My passion. (How's that ?) 

Bess. (“ Passion” isn’t right, but no matter.) 
What will the Earl say when he learns that you 
have abandoned an aristocratic alliance for my 
sake? (Oh, where's Ned?) 

Lorp M. I care not. Hark! I hear footsteps. 
(Call Ned.) 

Tue Promerer. (‘‘ Footsteps,” Ned, “ footsteps !” 
Your cue /) 


Nep [somewhere behind scenes}. (I can't make my 
wig stay on !) 

Tae Promprer, (Never mind! Hurry up!) 

Bess. (Shall I say that last speech over again ?) 

Lorp M. (No; we'll jill up the time by striking 
attitudes.) 

[Awful pause, Finally enter Cribbles, the vil- 
lanous valet (Ned Smith), badly made up 
and worse scared. 

Cripairs. ( Wh-wh-what do I say ?) 

Tue Promprer. (Say “ Beg pardon, my lord ”— 
Con found your stupidity /) 

Crissies. Beg pardon, my lord, confound your— 
(Oh, I don’t say that last,do I? What next ?) 

Lorp M. Cribbles! (We ought to be further 
front.) 

Bess. We are lost! (You shouldn't have moved.) 

Crresies. 'Ow’'s this? Wot ll the Hearl do ven 
hi tells ’im ’ow ’is son’s a-conductin’ hof hisself ? 
(Remember you're to kick me, Harry.) 

Lorp M. Rascal, I'll wring your neck! (Come 
up here where I can get hold of you.) 

Bess. Oh, Cribbles, for my sake be silent! (Why 
don't you speak your speeches through ? You put 
me out awfully ) 

Crises. Hi'll hinform the Hearl hinstanter (/e 
careful not to shake my wig off), and’e'll be hin a 
fine rage (hick easy, mind), hi promise you. 
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Bess. Cribbles, you were my boyhood’s compan- 
jon— 

Lorp M. (Hold on! you're speaking my lines !) 
Cribbles, I was like a sister to you— 

Bess. (Now you're speaking mine!) Cribbles! 

Cripstes. Eh? (J’m completely stuck, Harry /) 
Mv lord! ( Prompt me, won't you?) 

Bess. Ah! (Oh, I don't know what to 
say / 

Lorp M. 

CRIBBLES. 

Lorp M. 

Bess. } 

Tue Promprer [in agony]. (J can’t. 
leaf missing from the book /) 


gracious, 


Oh! (Neither do I !) 


- Prompt us, for goodness’ sake ! 


There's a 
Maney H. Pike 


SOLVED. 

“Wuat is a skeleton? Can you tell me, 
children?” asked a reader of the Drawer of 
his Sunday-schoo! class. 

The infant class looked troubled. Their 
ideas on the subject were of the most vague 
description, and, they seemed to think, hardly 
worth mentioning. The question passed down 
the class, almost to the very foot, meeting 
only a blank look or a shake of the head, until 
at last the smallest tot of all ventured a reply: 
“ Peathe, mith, it ith a man without any meat 
on it.” R. W. 


A PROPER REQUEST. 
OLD Mose belonged to a planter 
yer, General John M. 
sissippi, 


and law- 
Grant, of Macon, Mis- 
a sort of Gulliver of those parts. 
Mose drove the General’s buggy one morning 
into town, and, as usual, if halted in front of 
“Lawyer Row,” to gather the news of the 
day. Many wonderful stories were narrated, 
when General Grant told how he and Mose 
had been hunting the day before, and how a 
deer came by, and “I shot it,” said the Gen- 
eral, “putting one and the same rifle bullet 
through its head and right hind foot.” Silent 
astonishment and ineredulity pervaded the 
group of eager listeners. “ Didn’t I do it just 
as I said ?” asked the General, appealing to old 
Mose. 

The truth-loving negro hesitated a moment, 
and then answered slowly and deliberately, 
“In course you did, Marse John. De deer war 
scratching hits head wid hits hind foot, when 
de bullet went through de foot and de head.” 

“That’s so,” said the delighted General. 
“Mose saw me fire at the buck.” 

The crowd saw how it was possible to kill 
the deer in the manner described by General 
Grant. But on their way home Mose said to 
the General, 

“See hyur, Marse John, for de Lord’s sake! 
de nex’ time you tell a story don’t put de 
eends so fur apart; it’s too hard to get ’em 
togedder.” 


A SOFT HEART. 


was a gentleman of the old 
He 
of immaculate 


SquirE H 
school in Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
wore a ruftled- bosom shirt 
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whiteness, and fed on the fat of the land. 
One day, on his way to his office down-town, 
he met Farmer Brown with two nice fat geese 
On inspection he told the farmer he would 
take one of them. But the farmer said he 
must sell both or neither. The Squire re- 
marked that no private table wanted a pair of 
geese. But the farmer was firm, and declined 
to sell one; the Squire must take both or none. 
Finally the Squire paid him for the pair, and 
the next day came home to dinner, his mouth 
watering for a taste of the nice fat goose. The 
carving-knife was sharpened and the dissec- 
tion commenced. He tried to sever a wing, a 
leg, to get a slice from the breast, but, alas! 
it was so tough he could make no impression 
upon it, and it was removed from the table, 
to the great disappointment of the family. 
Several days after, meeting Farmer Brown, the 
Squire politely asked him why he was not sat- 
isfied with selling him one of the geese, and 
not imposing both upon him. 

“ Because, Squire H ,’ the farmer replied, 
“to my certain knowledge them geese have 
been together for twenty - five years, and I 
hadn’t the heart to separate them. 


AN UNCERTAIN PROPERTY. 

AnovuT the beginning of the war a wealthy 
citizen of Lexington, Kentucky, and formerly 
a large slave-owner, had been frequently im- 
portuned by one of his negro men to allow 
him to buy himself. The planter hesitated on 
account of the particular usefulness of the 
man. But as the war wore on, and the over- 
throw of the Southern cause became merely a 
question of time, he very naturally began to 
think more favorably of the negro’s proposi- 
tion. So meeting him on his wagon one day, 
he said, “Solomon, I believe you’ve said some- 
thing to me two or three times about wanting 
to buy yourself, and I have been thinking over 
it,and have made up my mind to let you do 
80.” 

“Yes, Marse William,” returned Solomon, “I 
did want to buy myself; but I bin studden 
about it right smartly lately, sah, and I dun 
come to de ’clusion dat in dese times nigger 
property is too onsarten, sah, to put any money 
in, so I doan’ think I'll buy myself jist yit.” 


A GOOD MAN GONE WRONG. 

“SMITHERS used to be a good novelist be- 
fore his baby was born.” 

“How did that affect his work?” 

“His style was ruined by the books he had 
to read the youngster. His last novel began: 
‘What is this? This is our hero. Is he a 
blonde? Yes, he is a blonde, and his name is 
William Wilkins. Ido not think William Wil- 
kins is a pretty name; do you? You do? 
Well,so did Mand Brompton. See the house 
with the green shutters. That is where Maud 
Brompton lives with her aunt. Have you an 
aunt?” 

“What a shame!” 





EDITOR'S 


NO HELP FOR IT 

NATURE has a pleasant law of compensation 
by which, when certain of her creations lack 
full development in one respect, the deficiency 
is more than made up in some other. It is 
perhaps due to this that many stammerers 
ave ‘een renowned as wits, the mind being 
furnished with the activity denied to the 

ngue. The latest evidence of this is found 

the story of two stammerers who met upon 

e street and indulged in a brief conversa- 
tion, Which one of the sufferers opened with 
the statement that he was on his “ w-w-wow- 
way to the dud-dud-duddentist’s t-t-tut-to 
hah-have a toot-toot-tooth pup-pulled.” 

“Thuth-that w-w-wow-won’t huh-help 
y-you, 0-old chuch-chap,” returned the other, 
sympathetically. “It’s y-y-your tut-tut-tongue 
thuth-that’s in y-y-your w-w-wow-way.” 


QUITE RIGHT. 

THERE is hardly anything the world admires 
much more than a bright young man, gradu- 
ated from college with honors, and about to 
set out in life. Occasionally there are found 
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those who cavil at these fresh young minds, 
and it must be admitted that the sons of alma 
mater sometimes bring the cavillers’ comments 
upon themselves by a certain air of assumed 
superiority over those who have not had their 
opportunities. As a case in point, a Harvard 
boy, after an argument with a hard-headed, 
self-taught man of business, took it upon him- 
self to say: 

“Now, as a matter of fact, you don’t know 
half as much as I do.” 

“'That’s so,” was the response; “ but, as far 
as that is concerned, neither do you.” 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 

Two young journalists of a city that is not 
named Chicago were discussing the World’s 
Fair preparations in the great City of the 
Lakes,when one of them ventured the remark, 

“ But I say, Columbus was a mighty clever 
fellow to make that egg stand on end.” 

“ Pshaw !” said the other, “I never could see 
Columbus's cleverness in that. But I always 
have thought that must have been a mighty 
smart egg.” 
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MODEL. 


Davpson (who paints the noble working-man). “ Are you in the habit of sitting?’ 
APPLICANT FOR WoRK. “ Well, sor, the truth is I shtand the most o’ me time, but I wouldn’t mind 


sittin’ a bit.” 
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CUPID'S CAMERA. 
Berore the camera she sat 
While I acquired the proper focus 
To snare her fashionable hat 
With all its feathered hocus-pocus— 
The girl for whom my heart would beat 
Irregularly and uncertain, 
Who begged me with divine conceit 
To warn her ere I raised the curtain 


Thought I, when up this curtain goes, 
A silent listener compelling, 

I'll tell her something which she knows 
Has been a long time in the telling; 

And when the glass her face and all! 
Its beauty has secured forever, 

I'll let the lifted curtain fall, 
And get her answer, now or never. 


And so I did. I put it back 
Amid a melody of laughter 
And sentences which seemed to lack 
The happy answer I was after. 
Dear girls !—as long as girls shall live, 
Be all the heavens bright above them! 
But when I sought my negative, 
I found I had a couple of them! 
F. D. 8. 


“A PINT OF LAW.” 





Squire M , an elderly man, but a young 
justice, called at a friend’s office one morning, 
and with much gravity announced: “ Jedge, I 
dropped in to git a p’int of law. I want to 
know the law consarnin’ a-puttin’ of a badly 
spiled tarrupen in a neighbor’s churn. I’ve 
got Hinnen’s Jestices an’ the Code, an’ I’ve 
s’arched both from kiver to kiver, an’ I don’t 
fin’ nuthin’ under neither head.” 


NEW LIGHT ON WASHINGTON. 


Not long ago the superintendent of the Law- 
rence public schools was making his usual 
round of inspection, and chanced to be listen- 
ing to a history class of the eighth grade. The 
class was discussing that point in our national 
history which bears on George Washington’s 
sending false despatches, written for the pur- 
pose of falling into the enemy’s hands. The 
superintendent asked whether the scholars 
really believed that Washington told the lie, 
and the history was referred to to prove that 
he did. 

“ Bat,” remarked the superintendent, “was 
not Washington the little boy who never told 
a lie?” 

“Oh,” answered a bright little colored girl, 
“Washington was not a boy when he told the 
lie.” 

o 
A NEAT EPITAPH. 


H. F sends the following epitaph found 
in an English country church-yard : 





“‘Here lies J. S——, who for forty years lived in 
conjugal happiness with his widow, who survives 
m.” 
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LETTING HIM HAVE HIS OWN WAY. 

Tue following incident occurred in a loy 
school-house in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
nearly a century ago: 

SMALL Boy (learning to spell): “C-o-w.” 

TEACHER (an Irishman): “ Phat does that 
spell ?” 

SMALL Boy: “I don’t know.” 

TEACHER: “Coo.” 

SMALL Boy: “Coo.” 

TEACHER: “ Don’t say coo; say coo.” 

SMALL Boy: “Coo.” 

TEACHER: “ Don’t say coo my way ; say coo 
your own way.” 


CHURCH AND STATE. 

TRADITION tells of a fiery Anglo-Indian co! 
onel who, getting into a hot dispute with a 
portly clergyman, remarked, pointedly, “It is 
a pity that black ants should not be useful in 
proportion to their size.’ Whereon the par 
son at once retorted, “It is a greater pity that 
red ants, which are so insignificant, should yet 
be so offensive.” 

Another collision of this kind between 
church and state,in which the chureh again 
had the best of it, is said to have occurred at 
an English public dinner, where a would-be- 
witty officer asked a well-known colonial bish 
op, Wbo sat next to him, whether he could tell 
the difference between a bishop and a donkey, 
and then proceeded to explain that the one 
wears the cross on his head, and the othe: 
wears it on his back. 

“Very good, Major B ,»’ said the bishop. 
“ But now, can you tell the difference between 
an army officer and a donkey ?” 

“No, my lord, I cannot,” replied the major. 

“ Nor can I,” rejoined the bishop, quietly. 

Even this, however, was surpassed by an- 
other passage of repartee between the gown 
and the sword which is still preserved among 
the society legends of Calcutta. A certain fa- 
mous English general, the hero of two Eastern 
wars, found his health beginning to give way 
beneath the strain of long and arduous ser- 
vice, and was ordered home by his doctors. 
On the day of his embarkation for England 
he was accompanied by a vast crowd of friends, 
to whom he began to distribute various small 
tokens of his regard. 

“Well, general,” asked the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, who was one of the party, “have you 
no memento to leave to an old friend like me ?” 

“Oh, I have not forgotten you, my lord,” 
cried the general. “On the contrary, I have 
bequeathed to you my entire stock of impu- 
dence.” 

“Ten thousand thanks, my dear general,” 
replied the undaunted bishop. ‘“ You have 
given me by far the largest and most valuable 
part of your property.” 

And then the bishop’s wife turned to her 
husband, and said, sweetly, “My dear, I am 
giad to see that you have come into your leg- 
acy so soon.” Davm Ker. 























LITERARY NOTES. 


BY 
Lee OLIPHANT was one of the 


most eccentric and one of the most unique 
figures of the nineteenth century. Rarely has 
great wit been so near allied to madness. 
Never in the whole history of Man has been 
seen so clever a man guilty of such monumental 
folly. He could have won a degree in no Col- 
lege of Common Sense in the universe. To 
paraphrase the familiar epitaph upon a certain 
Stuart king, he rarely said a foolish thing, he 
seldom did a wise one. He was a man of the 
world, and a missionary in the slums of West- 
minster—long before slumming was made fash- 
ionable. He was a student of the Scotch and 
English Bars, a barrister in Ceylon, “ engaged 
in twenty-three murder cases,” to quote his 
own words, “ before he was so many years of 
age”; and he was a hunter of wild elephants 
at Benares. He was a journalist, an editor, an 
essayist, a novelist, a special war-correspond- 
ent, and an entomologist. He was a spiritual- 


ist, a traveller, an explorer, a diplomat, an ad- 


venturer, a Member of Parliament, a stock- 
broker on Wall Street, a Communist, a reli- 
vious fanatic, an assistant to the hired-man in 
a Western cow-stable, the promoter of a scheme 
for the colonization of Palestine, a public lec- 
turer, a chargé d affaires at Yedo, a cynic, a phi- 
losopher, a brilliant social favorite in two con- 
tinents, the friend of princes and of savants, 
the dupe of a vulgar charlatan, a man of un- 
usual intellect and of great integrity. The bi- 
ography of such a character should be most 
entertaining reading, and Mrs. Margaret Oli- 
phant, his friend and kinswoman, has made it 
She has had every facility for her task, in- 
cluding the help and encouragement of his fam- 
ily, as well as access to a great number of his 
letters, beginning with the boyish missives to 
the home-cirele and ending with the visionary 
epistles of his later years. He was a mystery 
all his life, even to those who knew him best ; 
and, unfortunately, she has not been able to 
clear the mystery up—a mystery which never 
can be solved. 

The first volume of the Memoir of the Life of 
Laurence Oliphant and of Alice Oliphant, his 
Wife,’ to give it its full title, is cheerful and 
amusing. His father seems to have been “a 
religious prig”—the phrase is Mrs. Oliphant’s 
own—but a simple and bright spirit, lovable 


Sv. 


' Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice 
Oliphant, his Wife. By Marearet Ovrrsant W. Ot 
PHANT. With Two Photogravure Portraits. Two Vols. 
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LAURENCE HUTTON. 


and loving. His,mother, for whom his devo- 
tion was beautiful, if not always judicious, was 
hardly a very wise woman, and she was gross- 
ly deceived not only by others but by herself. 
The boy was original and active ; always eager 
for new experiences, and for novelty and move- 
ment. He was never subjected to scholastic 
discipline of a severe kind, and, as his biogra- 
pher expresses it, “he was one of the pupils 
of Life—with a big L—educated mainly by 
what his keen eyes saw, and his quick ears 
heard, and his clear understanding and lively 
wit picked up, amid human intercourse of all 
sorts.” Whether this accidental system was 
the best for the boy is very questionable. He 
does not seem to have regretted it, however, 
and he never exhibited any of that traditional 
respect for nniversity training which is so gen- 
eral in the social class from which he sprung, 
and among which the rational portions of his 
life were spent. 

With Volume I. closes the career of “ Low- 
ry” Oliphant, the happy, hopeful, promising 
lad, the man of genius and of rare success. 
With Volume II. begins what he himself term- 
ed “ The New Life” of Laurence Oliphant, the 
career of foolishness and of wretchedness, bor- 
dering so close upon insanity. There can be 
found very few sadder chapters than those 
which record the experience of Lady Oliphant, 
of her son, and of her son’s first wife at Brock- 
ton—or Salem-on-Erie—the communal settle- 
ment controlled by Thomas Lake Harris, that 
clever impostor under whose evil influence they 
lived and suffered for years, and under whose 
influence the unhappy mother died. With 
his eyes wide open Oliphant gave up every- 
thing that had previously charmed him—his 
position, his prospects, polities, literature, socie- 
ty, his ambitions, every personal possession and 
hope, to do manual labor of the coarsest kind 
and for the hardest and driest of daily-bread, 
dragging—with his eyes open even wider than 
before —his mother, and later his wife, after 
him. Lady Oliphant and Mrs. Oliphant, like 
the son and husband, laid aside all of the hab- 
its of their refined and luxuriant lives, to en- 
gage in the washing, cooking, sernbbing, of a 
large vulgar honsehold ; and laid aside, as well, 
their ladyhood, their motherhood, their wife- 
hood, and every one of their strong natural 
affections and predilections, in order to live 
what the unregenerate and the uninspired 
must still consider the utterly unnecessary ab- 
surdities of “ The New Life.” 
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What they endured and how they endured it 
must be read in the detailed accounts from his 
own pen which bis biographer has preserved. 
She is wrong, however, in calling Harris “ an 
American.” We have,as a nation, many cranks 
and frauds to answer for; but happily for the 
national eredit Harris is an Englishman, born, 
by-the-way, in the very English town of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, It is but just, too, in defence 
of a very estimable body of Christians, to say 
that the English Swedenborgians repudiate 
Harris, and deny Mrs. Oliphant’s statement that 
he ever belonged to their Church. It may be 
added that Harris is still living in California, 
where, it is said, he is still controlling the minds 
and bodies of fresh diseiples, and is enjoying 
with them, no donbt, the many comments tpon 
his “ religion ” and his system of exercising it, 
which are to be found in all of the public jour- 
nals in the land. He began his career of the- 
ological deception many years ago as one of 
the “Two Witnesses ” of the Apocalypse ; and 
in 1867 he devised and organized “The Bro- 
therhood of the New Life,” for his own secular 
benefit and power. 

The end of Oliphant’s career was as full of 
wonderful and curious adventure as the begin- 
ning; the story of the enterprise at Haifa, as 
told by himself in book form some years ago, 
reads like a romance; and his reasons for mar- 
rying his second wife —having already in 
heaven a first wife whom he always loved, as 
well as a “natural affinity” whom he had 
never met on earth—are as mad and as eccen- 
tric as are any of his earlier performances. 
He survived this last act of the farce-tragedy 
of his life but a few months, dying, apparent- 
ly, in 1889—Mrs. Oliphant does not give the 
date—in the sixtieth or sixty-first year of 
his age. 

It is not possible, of course, to snm up the 
character of Laurence Oliphant in the two or 
three columns of a “Literary Note.” Mrs. 
Oliphant has not succeeded in doing so in the 
seven hundred pages cof her “ Memoir.” In her 
closing paragraph she says: “There has been 
no such bold satirist, no such cynic philoso- 
pher, no such devoted enthusiast, no adven- 
turer so daring and gay, no religions teacher 
so absolute and visionary, in this Vietorian 
Age.” His would have been a beantiful life 
if this were all there were to tell. 


Untit the French vicomtesse and the Amer- 
ican millionaire began to roughen the course 
of An Old Maid’s Lorve,? there was more excite- 
ment and more adventure crowded into any 
one week of the life of the author of “Altiora 
Peto” than in the entire existence of all of the 
Hollanders of Mr. Maarten Maartens put to- 


cha 


gether. These latter, in the beginning, are 
simple, stolid, honest Dutch folk; very sooth- 


2 An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale Told tn Eng- 
lish. By Maarten Maantens. [Harper's Franklin 
Square Library.) 8vo, Paper, 45 cents. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


ing and very comferting after the feverish 
narrative of tie experiences of Laurence Oli- 
phant and of Alice, his wife; but the foreign 
element alters all that, and there are fevers 
and chills enough in the latter half of the 
novel to have shaken the equanimity of the 
Oliphants themselves. 

The “Old Maid’s Love” is purely platonic 
and entirely nepotic, the pure love of an aunt 
for her nephew, the innocent love of a child- 
less old woman for the man who ought to have 
been her own son. She is described as a per- 
son of industrious repose, who loves her God 
and her store-cupboard. She is prim, gray, 
neat; she prefers what she thinks is good to 
what she thinks is agreeable. She is severe 
with her nephew, but quite as severe with her- 
self. ‘My aunt’s game is little foxes,” he said 
of her once. “She has a splendid nose for 
smaller sins.” She does not like foreigners, 
whom she considers superfluities and the epit- 
ome of all that is evil in manners and morals; 
and she has an equally strong prejudice against 
feminine beauty, imported or domestic, for 
this, also, she can see no necessity, and in this, 
also, she is convinced that there is more harm 
than good. When the beautiful French wo- 
man, therefore, crosses her simple threshold and 
upsets all of the economy of her homely home, 
carrying away the Love of her Old Maidish 
Heart, she is ready to do desperate things ; and 
thereonto hangs Mr. Maartens’s tale. Quite as 
interesting, in his way, as Suzanna Varelkamp, 
is Mynheer Van Donselaar, the retired coffee 
merchant of the Amsterdam Exchange. His 
characteristics are petty tyranny, pig-headed- 
ness, and punctuality; and “when he knows 
what time it is, everybody else in the house- 
hold must find out, as best he can, exactly 
what o’clock Mynheer Van Donselaar knows 
it to be.” They are all unlike the every-day 
folk we meet in contemporary English or 
American novels, and they are well worth 
knowing. The chief fanlt to be found with 
the history of them, as here told, is the fact 
that it ends too abruptly, and that the reader 
is not permitted to know these Hollanders of 
Mr. Maartens well enough. 

The story as it now appears is not, as it 
would seem, a translation from the Dutch. It 
was originally written in English by a Dutch- 
man, who is certainly very familiar with his 
acquired tongue. “The precious bird was 
frizzling in the oven,” he writes, “ beautiful 
in death, the ruddy brown of its fragrant breast 
a-sparkle with Inscious bubbles ;” which has a 
foreign and a Continental sound. But as arule 
his English is British English rather than 
American English, avd it contains not a few 
of those peculiar Anglicisms used in this coun- 
try by those young gentlemen and young 
ladies of our race who are afraid of getting 
their boots wet, or their skirts bedraggled, 
when it is muddy in St. James’s Street or Pie- 
eadilly. His hero “comes a cropper” now and 
then; and once, while in a state of great ex- 
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citement, his heroine cries, “ Lawk-a-daisy 
me!” But they are very Dutch for all that, 


and very delightful. 


Mr. KreLiann’s Tales of Two Countries*—to 
wit, Franee and Norway—are prefaced by an 
appreciative and thoughtful Introduction from 
the pen of Mr. H. H. Boyesen, himself a Nor- 
wegian, Whose scholarly and refined English 
shows no signs of twang, or burr, or h’accent. 
Coneerning Mr. Kielland’s volume of “ Nove- 
lettes,” published first in 1879, from which this 
collection of tales is chiefly taken, Professor 
Boyesen says: “It was to all appearance a 
light performance, but it revealed a sense of 
style which made it, nevertheless, notable. No 
man had ever written the Norwegian language 
as this man wrote it. There was a lightness of 
touch, a perspicacity, an epigrammatic sparkle, 
and occasional flashes of wit, which seemed al- 
together un-Norwegian.” Professor Boyesen, 
of course, refers to the tales as he is familiar 
with them in the language in which they were 
written. That they must, of necessity, have 
lost much in the translation is very evident. 
In literal English, Mr. Kielland’s sentences ap- 
pear unduly terse and occasionally abrupt; 
and his tautology, studied and intentional, no 
doubt, in the original, is at times unpleasant 
in Mr. Archer’s careful version. Mr. Kielland’s 
lightness of touch, his flashes of wit, his sparkle, 
are often dimmed by the fogs of Anglo-Saxou 
prose, although through no fault of the con- 
svientions translator, and his epigram and per- 
spiecacity, sown in French soil and transplanted 
to Norwegian soil, have withered visibly in the 
box of unpoetic Engtish earth which holds them 
here. Ibsen grafted upon Dandet and watered 
by James, bears, naturally, a fruit which is rich 
and mellow enongh, but the taste for which 
must be acquired. 

The tales of Norway, as is to be expected, are 
more characteristic and more original than the 
tales of France. The latter show the writer's 
familiarity with the best of the Gallic authors 
of modern times, from whom he has learned, 
as Professor Boyesen points out, “ that clear 
aud crisp incisiveness of utterance which was 
supposed, hitherto, to be untransferable to any 
other tongue,” and which, as has been pointed 
out above, is hardly transferable to the tongue 
spoken on the British Isles or the American 
continent. “The Parsonage,” on the other 
hand, “ Hope’s Clad in April Green,” “ Romance 
and Reality,” and the rest of the sketches of 
the folk and the customs of his own land, while 
French in style and expression, are purely Nor- 
wegian in tone and sentiment, and make one 
wish for a farther acquaintance with their au- 
thor and his countrymen. 

Alexander Kielland was born some forty- 
two or forty-three years ago in the town of 

3 Tales of Two Countries. By ALexanper Ktetr- 
LAND. ‘Translated by Wituiam Arcuer. An Intro- 
duction by H. H. Boyrsen. With Portrait. i6mo, 
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Stavanger, situated on the west coast of Nor- 
way; and he inherited from an old patrician 
family of that section, intellect, refinement, 
wealth, and the commercial instinct. In 1869 
he graduated at the University, where he was 
a classmate of Professor Boyesen, from whom 
these facts concerning him are gathered, al- 
though they are not contained in the Introduc- 
tion, which is critical rather than biographical. 
Later Kielland studied, but never practised, 
law. After a somewhat prolonged sojourn in 
France, a country for which he unquestionably 
has a strong social as well as literary predilec- 
tion, he returned home, bought a tile and brick 
factory near his native town, distinguished 
himself by his interest in the welfare of his 
employés, and finally retired from business to 
devote himself*to politics and letters. His 
first volume of “ Novelettes” at once attracted 
a great deal of attention throughout the north- 
ern country, and was quickly followed by his 
first long novel, “ Garman and Worse,” which 
brought him decided and substantial fame. In 
it he describes, with what is considered “ ex- 
quisite style,” but with fearless realism and 
truth, the life in the Norwegian community 
in which he was born and lived, particularly 
the manners and habits of the commercial gen- 
try to which he himself belongs; and Pro- 
fessor Boyesen believes that it contains a great 
deal of matter of an autobiographical qual- 
ity. Mr. Kielland’s other works are “ New 
Novelettes,” “ Laboring People,” a strongly 
realistic story in the style of Zola, “ Snow,” 
“Elsie Fortuna,” and anumber ofacting dramas. 
His “Skipper Worse” was done into English, 
some years ago, by the Earl of Ducie, and 
he figures as one of the authors of “ Modern 
Ghosts,” published in “The Odd Number Se- 
ries,” in the autumn of 1890. With these ex- 
ceptions, until his “ Tales of Two Countries” 
appeared, he had blossomed only as an exotic 
in British and American literary fields. 
ANOTHER comparatively new name in the long 
list of the producers of fiction is that of Mrs. 
Avery MacAlpine, who appears this month as 
the author of A Man's Conscience,‘ a story of the 
present time, of two continents, and of inter- 
national flirtation. It opens and closes in Min- 
nesota, although much of the action takes place 
in Great Britain. It has one hero, the Man 
with the Conscience, and two heroines. The 
English heroine is the keeper of the Man’s Con- 
science, the American heroine catches the Man’s 
Conscience, and gives it a thousand tongues, 
He loves each of them, and he does not love 
either of them, and he is not sure whether he 
loves them both or not. That the Man’s Cou- 
science should trouble him is not to be won- 
dered at; and if its still small voice is hushed 
in the end, the Man gets more than he deserves, 


*A Man's Conscience. A Novel. By Aveny MacAt- 
Pine. pp. iv., 308. Jilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Yo $1 50. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. 
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Mrs. MacAlpine is as much at home on West- 
ern prairies and in August cyclones as she is in 
London drawing-rooms and in Scottish castles; 
and while it is not possible to judge of her 
own nationality from the tone of her work, 
there is in it enough of the atmosphere of both 
countries to suggest that she is herself, per- 
haps, the heroine of an international match. 


THe author of “ The Captain of the Janiza- 
ries” needs no note of introduction to Ameri- 
can readers. His admirable romance founded 
upon the life and adventures of Scanderbeg, at 
the time of the fall of Constantinople, has made 
for him many friends who wil! turn with eager 
interest to his latest tale, and will not be dis- 
appointed in what they find there. Hiram, 4 
King of Tyre,’ reigned over the island city 
of the Phenicians in the middle of the fifth 
century before the coming of the Christian 
Messiah, and two thousand years before the Al- 
banian hero of the earlier tale planned and car- 
ried out his famous crusade against the Turks. 
Hiram, like Scanderbeg, figured in troublous 
times, and saw many and strange things, all 
of which are described with that literary skill 
and close following of geographical and his- 
torical detail for which Dr. Ludlow is distin- 
guished. We are shown the sea-girt city with 
its dense mass of inhabitants; its tall, wooden 
houses of many stories; its narrow streets of- 
ten entirely closed to the sky by projecting 
balconies and arcades; its looms, its foundries, 
and its dyeing vats; its two harbors; its peo- 
ple of fashion, its moneyed merchants, its hard- 
handed artisans, its priests of Baal, its young 
men and its maidens, its friends and lovers, 
and its councillors of State ; and they are made 
to seem as real to us, despite the vast distance 
of time, as are the communal homes on Lake 
Erie or in California, as are the straight, quiet, 
tidy roads of Holland, as are the humble study 
aud the homely farm-yard of the Norwegian 
country parson, and as are the wheat farms of 
Minnesota. 

When this King of Tyre came to the throne 
of his fathers the Pheenician prestige among 
the nations of the earth had, for many years, 
been steadily waning. The Greeks had not 
only beaten them in naval warfare, but they 
were displacing Phoenician products in foreign 
markets, and were teaching the Greek lan- 
guage, customs, and religion to all the world. 
The Tyrian priesthood preached the doctrine 
that the canse of the decadence lay in the grow- 
ing laxity of publie worship, and in the natural 
anger of their gods; while the king believed, 
and proclaimed, that the great trouble was due 
to the narrowness and provincialism of the 
priests themselves, who had attempted to pilot 
the Ship of State up and down the channels of 
their own prejudice only, and had sueceeded 


5 A King of Tyre. A Tale of the Times of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. By James M. Luptow, D.D., Author of 
The Captain of the Janizaries, etc. pp. 301. 16mo, 
Cloth, $100. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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in running it high and dry upon the beach of 
their own ignorance. And thus were sown the 
seeds of discord between Church and State, 
between political freedom of thonght and re- 
ligious superstition, which lead to revolution ; 
thus was written one of the earliest chapters 
in that history which has repeated itself at 
least once in every one of the five-and-twen- 
ty centuries which have passed since Hiram 
reigned in Tyre. 


A HISTORY which is too young to be able to 
repeat itself, and which has hardly yet had 
time to repeat the history of any other section 
of the globe, is the history of that great West 
of America which lies upon the borders of the 
Pacific Ocean. Upward of thirty years ago 
Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft, a native of the 
wonderful State of Ohio, began in the city of 
San Francisco a work upon this subject, which 
has become monumental in character and exe- 
eution, and colossal in size and results. Ina 
supplementary volume, happily entitled Liter- 
ary Industries,° he now gives the history of his 
History, the account of the organization, foun- 
dation, and working of a great literary ma- 
chine-shop, which, like everything else in Cal- 
ifornia, is the biggest thing of its kind in the 
world. Mr. Bancroft could not have made a 
sounet or even an epic poem in his factory, 
but he has turned ont a magnificent engine 
which will furnish power to every mill grind- 
ing in the future the grist of the history of a 
land whose civilization he believes “is des- 
tined in time to be superior to any now exist- 
ing.” He has collected and preserved a vast 
amount of rich but raw material which would 
otherwise have gone to waste; he has extract- 
ed from it, and properly graded and sifted, all 
of the lumps of any value; he has employed as 
firemen and as engineers experts from all parts 
of the world; he has kept up the steam of en- 
thusiasm ; his wheels and levers from the very 
beginning have been oiled by practical com- 
mou-sense, untiring energy and excellent judg- 
ment; and the result certainly seems to justify 
the pride with which he sits dowm now to view 
and to review the great work of his hand and 
his head. 

Quite as remarkable as the making of his 
History is the account of “ The Literary In- 
dustry ” which resulted in the formation of his 
great library, composed of every species of 
printed and manuscript matter pertaining to 
the Pacific States, from Alaska to Panama. 
This certainly is monument grand and endur- 
ing enough to satisfy the ambition of any man ; 
and it is only the pedestal npon which is placed 
that greater monument—his History. Literary 
workers may scoff at his manner of procedure, 
but the most hypercritical of them cannot 
deny the magnificent value of what he has ac- 
complished. 


* Literary Industries. By Hunent Hower Bancnort. 
With Steel-plate Portrait. pp. xxxii., 446. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $150. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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